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THE GOBLIN LADY. 


A COMEDY. 


BY DON PEDRO CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


Tue play from which cur extracts 
are taken, is one of that class of Cal- 
' deron’s dramas which, on the Spanish 
stage, have received the title of Come- 
dies of the Cloak and Sword, from the 
important part which disguises and 
duels occupy in the complication and 
evolution of the plot. They are dra- 
mas turning on the Spanish national 
character and manners, and the scene 
is generally laid on Spanish ground ; 
or, if occasionally the locality be trans- 
planted to Germany, Italy, or France, 
all the peculiarities of Spanish feeling, 
with its code of love, honour, and pride, 
and all the refinements and Oriental- 
isms of its language of gallantry, are 
transferred to the foreign personages 
of the scene. THe Gosrin Lavy ap- 
pears, from an allusion in the first 
scene to the festivities in honour of the 
baptism of the Prince of Asturias, to 
have been produced about the year 
1623, at the time when Calderon’s 
dramatic power and invention were 
most vigorous, and his style had ina 
great measure emerged from the taint 
of that Euphuism by which it had 
been at first deformed, and into which, 
in the decline of his career, it relapsed. 
The play, from the numerous allusions 
to it in Calderon’s own works, as well 
as those of his dramatic rivals and con- 
temporaries, appears to have obtained 
immediate and extraordinary popula- 
rity in Spain. An imitation of it by 
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Hauteroche, under the title of L’ Esprit 
Follet, exists upon the French stage. 

Of our translations, we shall only 
remark that our chief object has been 
scrupulous fidelity ; every line being 
rendered as nearly as possible by its 
equivalent in English. The occa- 
sional extravagances of metaphor, and 
the exaggerations or over-refinements 
of sentiment, as well as the very in- 
different jests, which are unquestion- 
ably of frequent occurrence in the ori- 
ginal, we give as we find them ; for, so 
far as our slender powers permit, we 
wish to exhibit Calderon to the Eng- 
lish reader as he is. ‘The Spanish 
drama is a national and peculiar, but 
self: consistent creation, which deserves 
to be studied in its beauties and its 
defects ; and for that purpose a literal 
translation, not a dexterous adaptation 
to English tastes, is required. 

For the same reason we have ad- 
hered, in our translation, to the same 
measures as those which have been 
made use of in the original. So much 
of the impression produced by the 
Spanish drama depends on the musi- 
cal effect of its versification, that to. 
attempt to render the Spanish redon- 
dillas by English blank verse, would 
be to alter entirely their ‘character. 
The ordinary dramatic verse of the 
Spanish stage is trochaic, and consists 
either in assonances—or imperfect 
rhymes, (where the vowels rhyme 
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but not the consonants,)—or in conso- 
nantes or complete rhymes, (the first 
line rhyming with the fourth, and the 
second with the third.) These are oc- 
casionally varied by the introduction 
of other forms of versification, many of 
a very intricate and complex nature. 
Even thesonnetis frequently employed 
in soliloquies, or in those effusions of 
gallantry which are so frequent in the 
Spanish drama. After many experi- 
ments, we feel satisfied that the as- 
sonance, as used on the Spanish stage, 
is undistinguishable in English, while 
the principle which requires that the 
same assonance, if once begun, shall 
be continued throughout the scene, 


Don ManveEt, 
Dona ANGELA, 
. Don Juan, 


Down Luis, 
Dona BEATRICE, 


IsaBEL, 
Ciara, 
Cosme, 
Ropkrico, 


Jan. 
though consisting of several hundred 
lines, would render its adoption too 
irksome to be practicable in English 
poetry. We have therefore substi- 
tuted, for the assonances of the origi- 
nal, wnrhymed trochaics as the nearest 
approach to the effect of the Spanish ; 
—the other forms of versification which 
occur in the original, we have endea- 
voured to transfer to our translation. 
A few words of explanation, added 
to the names of the characters, will 
be sufficient to give an idea of their 
position at the commencement of the 
play; after which the development of 
the action proceeds simply and rapid. 
ly. The personages of the play are, 


(in love, without knowing her, with) 

(a young widow, the sister, and living in the house of ) 

(the friend and former companion in arms of Don 
ManuEL, and the brother of) 

(in love, but without success, with)— 

(the cousin and friendof ANGELA—inlove with Don Juan, 
and beloved by him in turn.) 

(the servant of Dona ANGELA.) 

(the servant of Dona BEatRIce.) 

(the servant of Don ManvEt:) 

(the servant of Don Luts.) 


The opening of the play affords a good instance of the skill with which 
Calderon at once introduces the reader into the action of the play, and excites, 
from the first moment, an interest in the fortunes of his personages, which goes 
on increasing to the last. The scene is a Street in Madrid ; the time November 
1623, being the baptismal day of the Infante Balthazar, the son of Philip IV. 


Don Manvet and his servant Cosme appear in travelling dresses. 


Cosm. Well, since we have miss‘d the revels 


By an hour, let us endeavour 
Not to miss our quarters next 


By an hour; for says the proverb, 


Even the Moor Abindarraez, 


Knocking late without must bait. 


And I’m dying till I see 


This same friend, that thus receives you 


Loverlike, at bed and board, 


Without knowing how or wherefore 
Such good fortune should be ours ; 











Since of both he’s not enamour'd, 
Why should he provide for both? 

D. Man. ’Tis Don Juan de Toledo, 
Cosme, who thus courts my friendship 
With a love which wakes the envy, 
Shames the boasts, of other ages. 
Jointly we pursued our studies, 
Jointly from the peaceful college 
To the field of warfare passing, 

Were companions, next in arms. 
In the war of Piedmont, 

When the noble Duke of Feria 
To a captain's staff advanced me, 
I to him resign’d my banner ; 
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He became my ensign; then 

In a skirmish sorely wounded, 

In my tent I laid and nursed him. 
Under God, his life was owing 

To my care ; of lesser favours 

Here I speak not. Noble natures 
Dwell not on such obligations. 

Thus it is, by learned art, 

That beneficence is painted 

As a stately lady, turning 

From our gaze away ;—implying 
That the man who does a favour, 
Straight should labour to forget it— 
He who blazons it does none. 
Briefly then, Don Juan, grateful 
For this friendship, these attentions, 
Seeing that my gracious sovereign 
With this post repays my service, 
And that I, in passing, must 

To the court repair, proposes 

In his house to entertain me, 

In like coin old debts repaying. 

And although he wrote to Burgos, 
House and street at length describing, 
Yet I did not choose to ride 
Through the town, my path enquiring. 
So, at the Posada leaving 

Mules and baggage, forth I fared 
On my search; and seeing round me 
Festive liveries, gala dresses, 
Stopp’d a while to learn the reason, 
And to catch a glimpse in passing. 
Late enough, in truth, we come ;— 
For 





Enter hastily Dona Anceta and her servant Isazeu veiled, 
D. Ang. If, as your look announces, 
Cavalier, you bear within you 
Knightly gifts, and noble bearing, 
Show them now, and shield a lady 
Who appeals to your protection. 
Life and honour are concern’d, 
That yon cavalier that follows 
Should not know, nor overtake me. 
Save me for your life! 1 pray you 
Save a lady, nobly born, 
From misusage, from exposure 3 
And the day perchance may come—— 
Adieu! adieu!—I die with terror. [ The women hurry out. 
Cosm. Was't a lady or a whirlwind? 
D. Man. Sirange event, indeed! 
Cosm. What mean you, 
Sir, to do? 
D. Man. And need youask me? 
Can a noble spirit linger 
Call’d on to protect a woman 
From misusage, from exposure? — 
For her husband doubtless is 
Her pursuer. 
Cosm. Well—your purpose? 
D. Man. First, by some device to stay him :— 
But, if that be unavailing, 
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Then by force to stop pursuit, 
Stiil from him the cause concealing. 
Cosm. Some device! Then I’m your man. 
One suggests itself already. 
See, this note of introduction 
From a friend, shall serve our purpose. 
[Don Manvet retires to the background. 


Down Luts and his servant Rovrico enter. 
D. Luis. This veil’d fair I must discover, 
Were it only that she strives 
With such effort to escape me. 
Rod. Follow, and you'll soon detect her. 
Cosm. (coming forward and addressing Don Luts.) 
Seftor, though of this intrusion 
I’m ashamed, perhaps your highness 
Would be kind enough to read me 
How this letter is directed. 
D. Luis. Hence :—I have not leisure now. 
Cosm. Leisure! If that’s all that’s wanting, 
I have leisure in abundance, 
Quite enough to spare for both. 
D. Iuis. Hence, my patience is exhausted. 
Stand aside, I say ! [ Drives him to one side. 
D. Man, (Aside.) No longer 
Can I wait, let courage finish 
That which caution had begun. 
Cavalier, the man you outrage 
Is my servant, and I know not 
How he should have so offended 
As to merit this misusage 
At your hand. 
D. Luis. I answer neither 
Accusations nor enquiries. 
Explanation is a lesson 
I have yet tolJearn. Farewell. 
D. Man. Seiior, if my honour needed 
Explanation for ar insult, 
Even your arrogance may trust me 
I should not depart without it. 
When I ask’d how he had injured, 
Wrong’d, or troubled you, the question 
Merited more courteous answer. 
Courtesy in courts should harbour— 
Give not yours so poor a name, 
That a stranger’s tongue must teach you 
Lessons ye yourselves should know. 
D. Luis. Who shall say I could not better 
Teach that lesson ? 
D. Man. Let the tongue be 
Silent, that the sword may speak. 
D. Luis. You say well. [ They draw and fight. 
Cosm. That men should ever 
Long for fighting ! 
Rod. (To Cosm.) Draw your sword too! 
Cos. Mine’s a maiden blade, and may not 
Venture from its virgin scabbard! 
Till drawn forth by marriage license. 
{Don Juan appears at the door of one of the houses in the 
street. Dona Beatrice endeavouring to detain him. 
D. Juan. Beatrice, unhand me! 
Beat, Go not, 
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The Goblin Lady. 5 
D. Juan, With my brother's life in peril ! [ He breaks loose. 
Beat. Woe is me—alas! [ She retires into the house. 


D. Juan. (advancing to Don Luis.) Behold me 
By your side. 

D. Luis. Stop, Juan. Come not 
Nearer, for your coming makes me 
Coward rather than courageous. 
Stranger! he who single-handed 
Shrank not from your sword’s encounter, 
If he now decline the combat 
With another’s arm to aid him, 

Shuns it not through fear. Adieu! 
For my nobleness permits not 
Fight unequal, least of all 

With a foe so brave and gallant. 
And so, fare you well! 

D. Man. I honour 

This high spirit, this refinement ; 
But should any doubt remaining 
Prompt you once again to seck me, 
You will find me where you will. 

D. Luis. Be it so, then. 


D. Man. Be it so, then ! 

D. Juan. What is this I see and hear, 
Don Manuel ? 

D. Man. Don Juan? 

D. Juan. Doubtful 


Sways my soul, and undecided 
What to do; at once beholding 
Here a friend, and there a brother 
(Both, indeed, are one) in quarrel ; 
And, until I know the cause, 
Thus must waver. 

D. Luis. Thus it is, then: 
This brave knight would interfere 
To protect his foolish servant, 
Whose presumption had provoked me 
To chastise him. Now ’tis over 
And forgotten. 

D. Juan. If it be so, 
Let your courtesy excuse me 
If I hurry to embrace him. 
*Tis our house’s long expected, 
Noble guest, Don Manuel. Brother, 
Come—for two who once have measured 
Swords together, rest thereafter 
Better friends, since by the trial 
Each has learn’d the other’s valour— 
Come, embrace me. 

D. Man. Ere I do so, 
Admiration of his courage 
Prompts me first to pay my duty 
To Don Luis. 

D. Luis. I am wholly 
Yours: and only must regret 
That I did not sooner know you, 
Since your valour should have been 
Your announcement. 

D. Man. Yours has left me 
Here behind a parting token. 
See! this hand is hurt, 
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D. Luis. A thousand 
Times I wish the hurt were mine ! 
Cos. Bless us, what a courteous quarrel ! 
D. Juan. Come, and let your wound be look’d to. ° 
You, Don Luis, must remain. 
And to Dona Beatrice, 
Ere she mount her coach, excuse me 
For this seeming show of rudeness. 
Come then, seiior, to my mansion— 
Rather I should say your own— 
Where your wound—— 
D. Man. My wound is nothing. 
D. Juan. Nay, come quickly. 
D. Man. (aside.) How ill-omen’d 
That Madrid with bloody welcome 
Thus receives me ! [Exit with Don Juan into the house. 
D. Luis. (aside.) How provoking 
That my efforts to discover 
This veiled fair are all in vain ! 
Cos. (aside.) Ob! how richly does my master 
Merit what he got, to teach him 
Not to play Don Quixote here. (Exit, following his Master. 


Dona Beatrice and Ciara re-enter from the house. 
D. Luis. Lady, now the storm is over, 
Let the roses of your beauty 
Bloom again, which lay so lately 
Chill’d and wither’d by the blighting 
Of a swoon. 
Beat. But—Don Juan— 
Where is he? 
D. Luis. He prays you, lady, 
To excuse him. Pressing duties 
Call him hence to tend the safety 
Of a wounded friend. 


Beat. Ah, me! 
?Tis himself—Don Juan ? 
D. Luis. Lady, 


It is not Don Juan: were it 
He that had been hurt, I should not 
Stand so patiently beside you. 
Calm these terrors: ’twere unjust, 
Since my brother is uninjured, 
That your breast with anxious fears— 
Mine with grief—should thus be haunted : 
Grief, for such it is, to see you 
So distress’d, so overmaster’d, 
By the imaginary fears 
Which so idly cloud your mind. 
Beat. Well you know, Senor Don Luis, 
That I value your attentions 
Justly, both as proofs of love, 
And because they come from you ; 
But I never can requite them, 
For the stars control affection ; 
And for what the stars deny us, 
Who shall call them to account ? 
If in courts we prize the dearest 
What in courts is found the rarest, 
Then be grateful for this candid 
Undeception ; were it only 
That the simple truth’s a treasure 
Rarely to be met with there. (Exit. 
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Don Luis, after Beatrice retires, expresses to his confidant Rodrigo, his 


acy at his brother's thoughtlessness in introducing Don Manuel to his 
ouse. 
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» «+ . Having 
Here a sister, youthful, handsome, 
Lately widow’d: as you know, 
Living there in such retirement, 
Scarce the sun beholds her presence ; 





And but Beatrice alone, 
As her near relation, enters. 


Rod. Yes, I recollect ; her husband, 


In some port administrator 
Of the crown revenues, dying 
Deeply to the king indebted ; 
While his widow, to the court 
Secretly repair’d, awaiting 
Till in silence and retirement 


She might gain his debt’s acquittance. 


And this justifies your brother ; 


Since, if you reflect maturely 


That her widowhood affords her 


Neither license nor occasion 
For receiving guests or visits, 


And that, though Don Manuel dwell 


Here, he never need discover 


That the house contains a woman : 
Where's the harm though here he be ? 
All the more so, that your brother, 
With such prudence and precaution, 


Has assign’d her an apartment 


Opening on the street behind us ; 


And the passage to the house 
(Either to avert suspicion 


That it had been closed on purpose, 


Or that at a future time 


It might be with ease re-open’d) 


With a cabinet of glass 

Has conceal'd, so neatly fitted, 
That no mortal could discover 
There a door had ever been. 


D. Luis, This, then, is my sole assurance! 


And precisely this it is 


Which undoes me; since he places, 


As you say, to guard his honour, 


Nothing but a screen of glass, 


Which the slightest touch may shiver. 


The reader, who has the least ac- 
quaintance with the machinery of the 
Spanish stage, will readily anticipate 
that this cabinet, concealing a door of 
communication between the apart- 
ments of Don Manuel and those as- 
signed to Angela, is destined to make 
a prominent figure in the intrigue of 
the play. 

The next scene takes place in the 
apartments of Dona Angela, who 
enters hurriedly along with Isabel, 
' throwing off the dress she had worn in 
the street, and resuming her mourn- 
ing attire. She inveighs against the 


[Exeunt. 


seclusion to which she is confined ; the 
tedium of which had led her on this 
occasion to venture out in disguise, 
and to mingle in the crowd which was 
witnessing the festivities in the Palace 
Square, when she had been suddenly 
alarmed by the appearance of her 
brother, Don Luis ; had fled from him, 
and had only been enabled to reach 
her home through the gallant inter- 
ference of Don Mantel. Scarcely 
has she completed her change of dress, 
when her brother Don Luis himself 
enters, and, unconscious that Angela 
had been the object of his pursuit, re- 
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lates to her his adventure, and com- 
municates the unexpected intelligence 
that the cavalier whose interference 
had arrested his pursuit, is her bro- 
ther’s expected guest, Don Manuel, 
and that he is now an inmate in their 
mansion. Aware, through the inform- 
ation of Isabel, of the existence of the 
door entering into his apartment, and 
concealed by the cabinet, and half- 





[Jan. 


conscious of a growing attachment to- 
wards her defender, she resolves to 
pay a visit to his apartment during his 
absence, and to leave behind some 
token of her gratitude, without re- 
vealing how or from what quarter it 
comes. 

We are next introduced to the 
chamber of Don Manuel. 


The principal door is in the background. On the right the secret door, con- 
cealed by a large press with glass doors, in which various pieces of glassware 


are placed on shelves. 


The cabinet is so contrived as to revolve on its hinges 


when the door is opened. On the left of the room a recess with curtains. 


Don ManvEt and Don Juan enter. 


A Servant follows with a light. 


D. Juan. Beseech you, sir! lie down. 
D. Man. So slight my hurt, I own: 


I do already fear, 


Don Juan, that I play the weakling here, 
Suffering your care to go so far. 
D. Juan. Thanks to the lucky fortune of my star! 


Wretched I should remain 


Were this, my pleasure, purchased with the pain 


To see my friend confined 


Within my house by sickness, and to find 


A brother's hand (although 


Unwitting whom it wounded) dealt the blow. 
D. Man, He is a noble knight— 
I envy him his prowess in the fight, 


Admire his courtesy, 


And ever shall his friend and servant be. 
[Don Luis enters, followed by a servant with a covered 
basket, containing a sword. 
D. Luis. That I am yours no less, 
Let the remorse which I endure express— | 


I offer you my life ; 


And that the hapless instrument of strife 


No more with me remain, 


Which cannot please me more, nor serve again, 
(Even as the servant’s driven 
Forth, who offence has to his master given, ) 


I rid me of it so. 


« 


[Presenting the sword to Don MANvEL. 


This, seiior, is the blade that dealt the blow, 


Here at your feet extended, 


Imploring pardon where it hath offended ; 
Let your just wrath with it, 
On me and on itself, take vengeance fit. 
D. Man. In all you conquer me! 
Brave and discreet : mine let the weapon be, 


Which, ever by my side, 


Shall teach me to be brave. 
My life now bears a charm; 


I feel with pride 


For thought of danger never need alarm 
His breast, who feels thine honour’d weapon near, 
Before which only he had cause to fear. 


_ This scene of mutual compliments 
is interrupted by the entrance of Cos- 
me, bearing his master’s trunks and 


portmanteaus, and grumbling at the 
disasters he had encountered in bring- 
ing them from the Posada, where 
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they had been deposited. Don Man- 
uel directs him to unpack their con- 
tents ; and announces his resolution of 
still going out to pay a visit of busi- 
ness, and returning to meet Don Juan 
at supper. Don Manuel goes out— 
Cosme remains ; but thinking it more 
advisable to employ the interval in a 
wine-house than in obeying his mas- 
ter’s orders, he, after some delibera- 
tion, leaves the portmanteau$ on the 
floor, and makes his exit after his mas- 
ter. The cabinet is then pushed aside, 
and through the secret door enter 
Dona Angela and Isabel. An in- 
spection of the portmanteaus by the 
two females takes place; and Angela 
discovers, to her mortification, among 
Don Manuel’s effects, a miniature and 
a bundie of letters in a woman’s hand- 
writing. Impelled partly by grati- 
tude, and partly by an incipient feel- 
ing of jealousy, she determines to 
leave a billet for Don Manuel, and 
sits down to write ; while Isabel, in the 
mean time, amuses herself with empty- 
ing Cosme’s purse of the few copper 
coins it contained, and filling their 
place with cinders. Don Angela 
leaves her note under the coverlid of 


Don Manuel's bed, and they retire 
The confusion which follows when 
Cosme on returning totheroom,which — 
he had left locked, finds the contents 
of the portmanteaus littered about the 
floor, and Don Manuel, on retiring to 
his couch, finds the billet addressed to 
himself, is given with great liveliness 


‘and effect. The valet is persuaded 


that the whole is the work of the 
devil. Don Manuel, though at first 
confounded by this unexpected disco- 
very, more justly concludes that some 
one, whom he conjectures to be the 
lady whom he had assisted, and sus- 
pects to be the mistress of Don Luis, 
was enabled by some secret passage to 
enter to his chamber. Of the cabinet 
he has no suspicion: being open in 
front dnd apparently quite filled 
with glass, it never occurs to him 
that it is moveable; neither can he 
explain how. this lady, who appear- 
ed so anxious to escape from Don 
Luis, should be an inmate in his 
house. But while he resolves to 
answer the billet, and to leave the 
answer, as directed, in his room, he is 
determined, one way or other, to find 
a key to the mystery. Cosme asks, 


What, then, is your resolution ? 
D. Man, Simply this: by day and night 
Careful watch to keep, till I 
Find the key to this imposture, 
Satisfied this world contains 
Neither goblin nor familiar. 


Act II. opens in Dona Angela’s apartment. Angela is relating to 
Beatrice her admiration, and the answer returned to her billet by Don 
Manuel. She confesses her intention of having an interview with him, and 
is about to mention the nature of her plan, when the female consultation is 
interrupted by the appearance of Don Luis. On seeing him, Beatrice at- 


tempts to retire. 


D. Luis. Wherefore should you fly, fair lady ? 

D. Beat. Only to avoid your coming. 

D. Luis. What! the fairest, purest light, 
Whence the sun derives his beam, 


Flies at my approach! 


’Twould seem 


That she takes me for the night. 

If I seek to stay your flight 

With too bold and rude a touch, 
Pardon that F dared so much ; 

For if I have fail’d to crave 

Your permission, "twas to save - 
You the pain of granting such. 
Even your cold reserve esteeming, 
My sad fate no more requires, 
That what courtesy inspires 

Should be clothed with favour’s seeming. 
Well I know my idle, dreaming 
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Passion, from your slights, in vain 
Seeks a gleam of hope to gain; 
But, if scorn be so unchanging, 
Love can be so too, avenging 
By its service your disdain. 
For the more you make my pain, 
But the more I feel elated ; 
Since the more that I am hated 
I but love the more again. 
If of this you should complain, 
That, through one affection, Fate 
Should within two hearts create 
Such extremes of pain and pleasure— 
Learn to love in equal measure, 
Or instruct me how to hate. 
Teach to me your cold disdain, 
I will teach you sweet complying ; 
Teach to me your harsh replying, 
I will teach soft turns again : 
I devotion, you disdain ; 
You caprice, I constancy ; 3 
Still will I with fealty 
Cling to love, for love’s divine: 
If to hate for both be thine, 
Mine to love for both shall be. 
D. Beat. While you chide in such sweet strain, 
Though my heart were on your side, 
Still the boon would be denied, 
But to hear you still complain. 
D. Luis. Since beneath your scorn I've lain, 
I the slighted lover's tone 
Well have studied. 
D. Beat. Wisely done, 
Since for him on all occasions 
Grief must have its consolations, 
Who can so his grief bemoan ! 
D. Luis. Nay; since chance has will’d it so, 
Stay—let both one pain partake. . 
D. Beat. Vl not hear: for mercy’s sake, 
Friend, detain him. Let me go! [ Exit. 
D. Ang. How unmanly does it show, 
Slights like these to hear and see! 
D. Luis, Sister! what remains for me? 
D. Ang. Cast aside this ill-requited 
Love ; for love thus scorn’d and slighted 
Is not love, but death for thee. 
D. Luis. What! forget her? ’midst regret 
For her harshness? Vain endeavour! 
Ask of her to show me favour ; 
Favour’d lovers may forget, 
Slighted lovers never yet. 
While we suffer, to remain 
Heedless of the smart, were vain : 
Happy love forgetful proves, 
Through its happiness; for love's 
Best remembrancer is pain. 


Don Luis’s complaints are inter- setting out that night for the royal 
rupted by the entrance of Don Man- residence. 


uel, 


who announces, that in conse- Cosme is directed to make the ne- 


quence of the King’s absence at the cessary preparations, and in doing 
Escurial, he is under the necessity of so happens to enter Don Manuel’s 
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chamber with a light just as Isabel 
had entered on the opposite side to 
deposit the basket and letter which 
Dona Angela had directed her to 
leave for Don Manuel. Isabel dex- 
terously gets behind Cosme, dashes 
the light out of his hand, extinguishes 
it, and is about to make her escape, 
when she stumbles on Don Manuel 
himself, who unexpectedly enters and 
lays hold of the basket which she is 
carrying. She contrives, however, to 
quit her hold of the basket, which she 
leaves in Don Manuel’s hands, and in 
the darkness escapes through the cabi- 
net while Don Manuel is waiting for 
a light. 

_ On examining the basket, a letter is 
found, the important part of which is 
the following sentence :—* As to what 
you say of your friend, under the per- 
suasion that I am the mistress of Don 
Luis, I give you the assurance that I 
neither am, nor can be, such. This 
much until we meet, which will be 
shortly.” Don Manuel, after giving 
special directions to Cosme to pack up 
certain letters which he intended to 
take with him, departs for the Escurial 
—but with his curiosity and impatience 
wound up to the highest point—to 
solve the riddle of this mysterious visi- 
tant to his chamber. 

Dona Angela, resuming the con- 
versation which had been interrupt- 
ed, imparts to Dona Beatrice her 
scheme for introducing Don Manuel 
into her chamber, without his being 
aware that he is in reality within 
a few feet of his own room. A 
servant is to watch for him in the 
dusk, and to convey him blindfold in 
a chair to Dona Angela’s apartment, 
by the door leading from the back 
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street. Mean time, in order to get 
quit of the constant presence of her 
brothers, both attracted by their pas- 
sion for Beatrice, Angela is to give 
out that a reconciliation had been 
effected between Beatrice and her fa- 
ther, and that the former had conse- 
quently returned to her own house: 
while in reality she is to remain con- 
cealed in Angela’s apartments, and to 
assist in the scheme for further mysti- 
fying Don Manuel. This latter part 
of the conversation is overheard by 
Don Luis, who, conceiving that this 
pretended removal of Beatrice is a 
scheme to deceive him, andto favour his 
brother Don Juan, determines to sur- 
prise the parties in his sister’s apart- 
ment when the intended interview 
takes place. Thus the train is natu- 
rally laid for a series of very interest- 
ing scenes in the third act. 

Don Juan, who now enters, com- 
municates the intelligence that Don 
Manuel has departed for the Escurial, 
but is to return the next day. An- 
gela, affecting great annoyance at 
the idea of his return, secretly de- 
termines to avail herself of his ab- 
sence this evening, to carry into ef- 
fect her resolution of visiting his apart- 
ment, and getting possession of the 
letters and the obnoxious miniature. 
She retires with Isabel, while a scene 
of compliment, in the highest style of 
Spanish gallantry, takes place between 
Beatrice and Don Juan. The follow- 
ing sonnets, which conclude the scene, 
are characteristic specimens of that 
carte and tierce of love-logic in which 
Calderon deals so largely, and which 
was afterwards copied in the heroic 
plays of Dryden:— 


Don Juan. 
Fair Beatrice, so true my constancy, 
So firm my love, so heartfelt my affection, 
That, could I wish to sever our connexion, 
Against my wish love would triumphant be. 
If to forget were possible for me, 
I would forget thee: that with free election 
My heart might court again its old subjection, 
And that be choice which is necessity. 
Who loves, because he cannot céase to love, 
Can never by his forced devotion move, 
Since with his love his wishes are at war. 
Not to love thee, fair Beatrice, were vain. 
And yet, though dragg’d a captive in thy train, 
Proud of its very bondage moves my star. 


Dona BgarRice. 
If choice upon the changeful will depend, 
Necessity upon the stars’ decree, 
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That passion must the surer seem to mé 
That does not to such fluctuations bend. 
Mistrust on your refinements must attend : 
My faith—(let me suppose what cannot be,) 
If that my will could seek to turn from thee, 
That such was not my will would still contend. 
For even the few brief moments that I strove 
First to forget before I loved again, 
Were hateful to me if they banish’d love. 
I joy to think that task is vain for me, 
Since, while forgetting, I must still remain 
Deprived of the delight of loving thee. 


Dona Angela's visit to the chamber of Don Manuel leads to an unexpected 
consequence. In the course of his route to the Escurial, Don Manuel dis- 
covers that Cosme had, in his very anxiety carefully to lay the letters aside 
- which were to be packed up for the journey, left them lying on the table in 
his apartment. This obliges him to return. He enters the house softly, in 
order to create no disturbance, opens the door of his chamber in the dark, and 
just as Cosme is beginning to express the wish that the goblin visitant who had 
made so free with their apartment before, would have the civility on this oc- 
casion to provide them with light, Dona Angela, who had entered the apart- 
ment from the other side along with Isabel, in the firm belief that, for that 
night at least, Don Manuel was safe at the Escurial, opens the dark-lantern 
which she carried, and begins to examine the letters which are lying on the 
table, while Don Manuel looks on with a mixture of terror, amazement, and 
admiration. 


D. Ang. HereI place the light. And now 
To peruse these dreaded letters. 
D. Man. Oh! how clear, by the reflection 
Of the light, is all illumined! 
Never in my life have I 
Seen so sovereign a lady. 
Aid me, Heaven! What is this ? 
Wonders surely must be hydras, 
Since from each a thousand others 
Spring. O, Heaven! what shall [ do? 
Cosm. Well, the goblin takes her leisure ; 
See! she draws a chair! 
D. Man. Bright image 
Of the most resplendent beauty 
Which the mighty Master's pencil 
Ever painted! 
Cosm. Ay, such beauty 
Is the pencil’s work alone. 
D. Man. Brighter than the light the sparkle 
Of her eyes. 
Cosm. Those eyes are doubtless 
Stars that in their day have twinkled 
In the devil’s own firmament. 
D. Man. Every hair is like a sunbeam. 
Cosm. Ay, ’twas thence these locks were stolen. 
D. Man, Every ringlet seems a star. 
Cosm. That may be—for when the angels 
Fell from heaven, they drew behind them 
Of the starry host the third. 
D. Man. Rarer charms I ne’er beheld. 
Cosm. Nay; in faith you would not say so 
If you saw her feet—these gentry 
Always in the foot are cursed. 
D. Man. Beauty’s best epitome. 
Nay, a very angel she ! 
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Cosm. Yes! a cloven-footed angel ! 
D. Man. What is this? What is she doing 
With. my papers? 
Cosm. I imagine 
She is looking out the letters 
For us, just to save us trouble, 
Like a serviceable goblin. 
D. Man. Guide me, Heaven! What shall I do? 
Never till this hour before, 
Have I felt myself a coward ! 
Cosm. I have—often. 
D. Man. Icy fetters 
Seem to hold my feet imprison’d ; 
Every hair erected rises, 
Every breath that heaves my bosom 
Seems within my breast a dagger, 
Seems around my neck a cord. 
But does fear like this beseem me ? 
Now,.by Heaven, it shall be seen 
Whether I can break the spell! 
[ Approaching, and seizing her by the arm. 
Angel, devil, woman—be thou 
What thou mayst—this once at least 
From my grasp there’s no escaping ! 
D. Ang. At! unhappy! woe is me! 
His departure was pretended, 
And he knew too well that I 
Cosm. In the name of God—for this 
Is the devil’s own province—tell us 
D. Ang. (aside.) Yet I will dissemble stiil. 
Cosm. Who you are—and what your object—— 
D. Ang. Generous Don Manuel 
Hénriquez, for whom by fortune 
Is reserved a precious treasure— 
Do not touch me—come not nearer— 
For your coming would endanger 
That auspicious boon which Heaven 
Destines for you, through the favour 
Of the fate that guides your fortunes, 
In obedience to its law. 
When I wrote to you this evening 
That last billet, I predicted 
That our meeting would be shortly ; 
And, as I foretold, we meet. 
Then since I have kept my promise, 
And to-night you now behold me 
In the form the nearest human 
Which ’tis given me to assume, 
Hence depart in peace and leave me ; 
For the time is not fulfill’d 
When the secret of my being 
You can comprehend or know. 
All shall be disclosed to-morrow. 
Then beware ;—to none revealing 
Aught of this, unless you would 
Lose a glorious lot for ever. 
Go in peace. 
Cosm. Now, since she tells us 
Go in peace—why do we tarry 
Longer here ? 
D. Man, I vow'by Heaven 
I am angry that I ever 


[ Hesttating. 
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Trembled at such idle terrors ! 

And since courage cannot think them 
Real, let me, once for-.all, 

Sift the mystery to the bottom. 
Woman, be you what you may— 

(For you never shall persuade me 

You are aught but woman)—listen !— 
I’m resolved, by Heaven, to know 
Who you are—and how you enter’d 
Here—with what design and wherefore ; 
I will not wait till to-morrow. 

Let this boon to-night be granted. 

Are you demon, speak as demon ! 

Are you woman, speak as woman! 
Think not threats would ever make me 
Shrink or tremble, though you really 
Were a demon ; but I know 

That, since you too wear a body 

Like myself, you are no demon, 

But a woman. 

Cosm. (uside.) Much the same ! 

D. Ang. Do not touch me, lest you mar 
Your good fortune. 

Cosm. Now methinks 
Even the devil speaks discreetly. 

Do not touch her, since she is 
Neither harp, nor lute, nor rebeck. 

D. Man. If you be a spirit, now 
With my sword I'll make the trial ; 
Since, although the steel should pierce you, 
Spirits feel no injury. 

D. Ang. Woe is me! Arrest your weapon, 
O! arrest your bloody arm ; 

Pity ’twere with death to visit 
An unhappy woman's error :— 
For I own that such am I. 

Love may be a crime, but surely 
Scarce so deadly as to merit 

Evil death for loving well. 

Stain not sefor, then, nor darken 
With my blood the silver shining 
Of your sword. 

D. Man, Speak, then, who art thou ? 

D. Ang. Ah! perforce it must be spoken, 
Since I cannot hope to bring, 

As I thought, to its conclusion 

This attachment, this devotion, 

This fidelity and truth. 

But we stand even now in danger 
(Should they hear us, should they see us) 
Of our lives: for I am more 

Than you see or can conjecture. 
Then ’tis needful to secure us 
’Gainst the risk of interruption. 
Sefior, you must close that entrance, 
And the outer door beside, 

That no light may be detected 
Should intruders come to pry 

Who is here. 

D. Man. The light here, Cosme, 
Till we close the door. You see 
Tis a woman, and no goblin !— 
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Cosm. Oh, no doubt—I always said so ! 
{Don Manuer. and Cosme go out ta close the door. 
D. Ang. (alone.) From that side, then, 1'm imprison’d 
Now, the truth, O Heavens! must out, 
Since by Isabel I'm left 
In the lurch here, and the stranger 
Has me fast. 
Isab. (appearing at the secret door.) Hist, hist, setiora! 
Haste, your brother asks for you. 
D. Ang. Happy chance! the cabinet 
Moves again. O love! I thank thee, 
Still unsolved I leave the riddle. 
[Exeunt through the secret door—the cabinet is again pushed 
- back into its place. 


Re-enter Don Manvet and Cosme with a light. 
D. Man. Allthe doors are closed, sefiora, 
Now you may proceed in safety 


. With your tale.—But what is this? 


Where is she? 
Cosm. . Why; how should I know? 
D. Man. Hid, perhaps, in yon recess ? 
Go before me. 
Cosm. *T were discourteous, 
While you are on foot, that I 
Should precede you. 
D. Man. I will search 
All the apartment. Hand the light. [ Goes into the recess. 
Cosm. There—and welcome! 
D. Man. (re-entering.) Cruelly 
Fortune sports with me. 
Cosm. This time 
By the door she could not vanish. 
D. Man. How then did she vanish ?— Answer ? 
Cosm. That Ican’t. But this is plain, 
Just as I have always said, 
’*Tis the devil, and no woman ! = sa 
D. Man. (examining the room.) Now, by Heaven! I will 
examine 
All the chamber, to discover 
If, perchance, behind these pictures 
Any where the wall is hollow’d; 
If these tapestries conceal 
Any lurking-place :—I’ll rifle 
Every cranny in the cieling. 
Cosm. There is nothing here to rummage 
But this press. 
D. Man. O! that contains 
Nothing we need dread or doubt of, 
Form’d of glass—and all transparent ;— 
Let us see what more remains. 
;, Cosm. I'm but little of a seer. 
D. Man. Never shall I be persuaded 
That her form was but fantastic, 
Since she trembled at the prospect 
Of her death. 
Cosm. Yet true it is, 
That she knew and guess’d beforehand 
That we would return to-night, 
And for nothing but to seeher, 
D. Man. Like a shade she came before me, 
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And her light was magic fire, . 
Yet she seem’d a human being, 
Palpable to touch and sight. 


Like a mortal did she fear me— 
Like a woman she recoil’d— 

Like a vision did she vanish— 

Like a phantom did she fade. 

Let me give a loose to thinking 

As I may—by Heaven, I know not 
What to doubt or what believe! 


I do. 
Speak. 


Cosm. 
D. Man. 
Cosm. 


A devil-woman 


Is she ;—nor need that surprise us ; 
For if woman plays the devil 

All the year through, ’tis but fair 
That the devil should once for all 


In requital play the woman. 


The third act opens in the cham- 
ber of Dona Angela. It is night. 
Isabel enters, leading in Don Manuel 
in the dark, directing him to await 
there the arrival of his mistress: and 
retires, locking the door behind her. 
Don Manuel, in a short soliloquy, re- 
traces the way in which he had been 
brought thither. On his return from 
the Escurial he had found a letter from 
his secret visiter, directing him to re- 
pair at night to St Sebastian’s church- 
yard, and to follow where two men, 
whom he would find on the spot, should 
conduct him in a litter. He had 
obeyed the summons, and, under their 
escort, had been introduced into the 
apartment where he now stands, 


awaiting with intense curiosity, and 
something of alarm, the issue of the 
adventure, 


Of course he has not the 


most distant idea that he is in the 
mansion of Don Juan, and within a 
few feet of his own apartment—a cir- 
cumstance which tends most ingeni- 
ously to increase the confusion, when, 
in the course of the next scene, he is 
introduced in the dark into another 
room, and finds himself in his own 
chamber, which he had believed to be 
far off. After some delay, the door 
on the right of the room opens. Ser- 
vants bringinlights. Several women 


‘enter, bearing napkins and refresh- 


ments, and courtesying to Don Manuel 
as they pass. After them appears Do- 
na Angela, splendidly dressed; and 
lastly, Beatrice and Isabel. The 
others retire toward the background. 
Angela, advancing towards Don Man- 
uel, accosts him— 


Doubtless you are weary, seiior, 


Waiting for me? 
D. Man. 


Knows that his anxiety 
Must in shadows buried lie 


No, sefiora ; 
He that watches for Aurora, 


Till the cold dark night give way ; 


So the torment of delay, 


Turn’d to pleasure, from th’ assurance 
That, the longer night’s endurance, 
Still the nearer drew the day. 

Yet ’twas needless that the night 

In its prison first should bind me 
That your beauty’s sun might blind me, 
As with morn it rose more bright ;— 
For to make your sovereign light 

Its resplendent beams display, 
Needed not the cheerless night, 
Pall’din shadows cold and dun, 

For thou art thyself the day, 


Day that dawns without a sun. 
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Lady, when the night’s withdrawn, 
First on high a glimmer brightens, 
’Tis the gentle smile of dawn, 
Gilding not, though it enlightens. 
On the dawn next creeps the morn, 
And its clear cold ray illumes, 
Gilds, but warms not. Morn, in turn, 
Fades, and from his crimson throne 
Flames the sun, and he alone 
Gilds, illumines, and consumes. 
Dawn derives its feeble beam 
From the darkness it succeeded, 
And, to make the morning seem 
Bright, the doubtful dawn was needed ;— 
As the peerless sun exceeded 
Dawning’s glimmer, morning’s ray, 
You eclipse the sun: J say 
Needless, therefore, was the night, 
Since your sun succeeds the light 
Of the sun that pales the day. 
D., Ang. Grateful though I may remain 
For this stretch of courtesy, 
Yet with cause I must complain 
Of such flattering injury. 
This, in sooth, is not the sphere 
Where the pomp of words refined 
Should be wasted on the wind ; 
’Tis a homely dwelling here, 
Where the finer turned the phrase 
More suspicious sounds the praise. 
Iam not the dawz. It wears 
Smiles, which my sad aspect knows not— 
Not the morning, since my tears 
To your eye my grief disclose not-— 
Not the sun, that dares display 
Perfect truth unto the day. 
What I am, conceal’d must sleep ; 
But of these, at least, I’m none, 
Dawning, morning, nor the sun, 
Since I shine not, smile, nor weep. 
Then I pray Don Manuel will 
Say and think but this of me, 
Woman am I, woman still 
Have I been ;—whom love of thee 
Leads to this extremity. 
D. Man. Slight must such extreme appear, 
Since although admitted here, 
I, methinks, have reason good 
For complaint, not gratitude ; 
And I do complain, I own 
D. Ang. You complain of me! 
D. Man. Even s0, 
Since you trust me not to know 
Who you are. 
D. Ang. Nay; that alone 
Do not ask me. For to none 
May my lips my name repeat. 
If you wish to visit me, 
This must the condition be ;— 
That you know not whom you meet, 
That you ask not who is she! 
I must ever be for thee 
VOL. XLVIL 
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As a riddle, as a dream ; 

What I am I may not seem, 
What I seem I may not be. 
While involved in mystery 

You may see me: J may see 
You again: should you discover 
Who | am, perchance the lover 
Might too soon forget his flame, 
While my love remain’d the same. 
As the pencil can invent 

Forms that vary with the light, 
And on different sides present 
Different portraits to the sight, 
So the painter Love unites 

In my form two different lights ; 
Seen beneath the one, I seem 
Fair and worthy your esteem ; 
Seen beneath another clothing, 
Liking might be turn'd to lothing ; 
One mistake I must disecover— 
That Don Luis was my lover ; 
And to that I answer no— 

I will swear it was not so. 


This promising conversation is interrupted by a loud knocking at the middle 
door of the room, and by the voice of Don Juan, who comes to enquire whether 
Beatrice has yet returned to her own house. Beatrice hastily makes her 
escape through the door on the right: Isabel hurries Don Manuel out by the 
door on the right leading to the cabinet, while Don Juan enters by the middle 
door. He is at first surprised to find Angela in full dress; but his suspicions 
are allayed by her apology, that, with a woman’s love for dress, she had put on 
her festive apparel as an amusement to divert her solitude. And after being 


told that Beatrice had already left the house for her own mansion, he retires, 
announcing his intention of paying her a visit there before she retired to rest. 

The scene then changes to the apartments of Don Manuel. Isabel and 
Don Manuel enter in the dark, through the secret door. 


Isab. Here you must remain, and make 
No disturbance—that they may not 
Hear you. 
Don Man. I shall be a statue. 
Isab. Now, Heaven grant I may be able 
In my fright to find the door! 
D. Man. Heaven! how perilous his daring 
Who thus enters to a mansion, 
Knowing nothing, learning nothing! 
What mischances hover near him! 
. What mysterious risks surround him! 
Here am I within the house 
Of some noble-titled lady, 
At the least “ Her Excellency,” 
Wrapt in gloom.and nightly terrors, 
And so far from my abode. 
Ha! What noise was that? Some door 
Leading to the room, methinks, 
Must be opening :—Some one enters. 
. (Cosme enters in the dork, 
Cosm. Well, thank Heaven! to-night for once 
I can enter this apartment 
Freely, and without alarm, 
Though without a light I enter; 
Since our Lady Goblin has 
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Laid her claws upon my master, 
She will leave the man alone. 
[He stumbles against Don Manvet. 
Nay, in faith, she wants us both 
Who goes there ? who is it ? 
D. Man. Peace, 
Peace, I say, whoe’er you are, 
Or my dagger shall enforce it ! 
Cosm. Mute as any poor relation 
In a rich man’s house, I'll be. 
D. Man. Doubtless this must be some servant 
Who has enter’d here by chance. 
Well, from bim I may discover 
Where I am :— What house is this ? 
Speak ;—and tell me who's its owner ?. 
Cosm. Seiior, both the house and owner 
Are the devil's, or let him take me ;— 
For a lady here resides 
Who is call’d the Lady Goblin: 
’Tis the devil in the likeness 
Of a woman. 
D. Man. Who are you? 
Cosm. Who am 1? a drudge, a servant, 
A poor knave—a luckless devil— 
Who, without or rhyme or reason, 
Is the victim of enchantment. 
D. Man. And your master— Who is he ? 
Cosm. Why he is a fool, a madman, 
Idiot, simpleton, and ninny, 
Since he dotes upon the devil. 
D. Man. And his name ?— 
Cosm. His name’s Don Manuel 


~ Hénriquez. 


D. Man. Now, Heaven be with me! 
Cosm. And Cosme Catiboratos 
Mine. 
D. Man. You Cosme! You too here! 
But how found you entrance? I 
Am your master. Tell me, did you 
Follow close upon the litter ? 
Did you enter to this chamber, 
Seeking too, like me, concealment ? 
Cosm. Pleasant jesting, on my honour ; 
Rather say, How came you here? 
Did you not, alone and boldly, 
Follow where they waited for you ? 
How have you return’d so quickly ? 
Last of all, how have you enter’d 
Here, since I have never parted 


‘With the key of this apartment ? 


D. Man. Whose apartment then is this? 
Cosm. Why, your own, or else the devil's. 
D. Man. Now; by Heaven! a shameless falsehood. 
Far removed from my apartment 
And within another mansion 
Was I but a moment past. 
Cosm. Sleights like these are of the devil's 
Own devising: I have told you 
But the simple truth. 


D. Man. You'd have me | 
Lose my senses, 
Cosm. What is wanting 


To convince you? There, step out 
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Through the door, into the passage, 


Look around you, and let that 


Undeceive you. 


D. Man. It is well, 


I will search and see in person. 


[ Exit. 


Cosm. When, my master, shall we scape 


From this region of delusion ? 


[Isat enters gently through the secret door in the dark, 
Isab. Now, Don Juan has departed— 
That our captive guest Don Manuel 


Mayn’t discover where he is, 
Hist, sehor, 


I must let him out. 
Hist !— 


Cosm. (aside.) Why, this is worse and worse. 


For my master is already 
Gone. 
Isab. (aside.) 


Your master—who is he ? 


D. Man. (re-entering) "Tis indeed my .own apartment. 
Isab. (to Cosme.) Is it you? 


Cosm. 
Tsab. 
Come with me. 


Tis I. 
Then quick. 


Don Man. Come, you were right. 
Isab. Stay not—there is nought to fear. : 
[She takes hold of Cosme by the hand, and draws him 
out by the secret door. 
Cosm. Master! help! the Goblin takes me! [Evit with IsapeL. 
D. Man. Shall we not at length discover 
How this mummery takes its rises ? 


What, no answer ? 
Cosme! Cosme ! 
I-encounter but the walls— 


Cease this fooling. 
Nay, by Heaven! 


Did I not converse with Cosme ? 


How could he so suddenly 
Vanish ? 
I, in sober sadness, shall 
Lose my senses. 


Was he not beside me ? 


Yet since some one, 


By some strange conveyance, enters, 
How they come I must discover; 


So in the alcove I'll hide me. 


Mean time Isabel, under the impres- 
sion that Don Manuel is her compan- 
ion, introduces Cosme into the apart- 
ment of Dona Angela. Though con- 
fused at the mistake, the ladies are 
resolved to keep up the mystification 
of the servant; who is directed to re- 
fresh himself with a glass of wine, as 
he has a journey of more than two 
hundred miles to perform through the 
air the same night. In the midst of 
their merriment, however, Don Luis 
knocks, demanding admittance. Isa- 
bel precipitately retreats with Cosme 
through the door on the left. Beatrice 
conceals herself behind the curtain. 
Don Luis who, in consequence of over- 
hearing the conversation between An- 
gela and Beatrice in the Second Act, 
expects to surprise Beatrice and her 
brother together, enters, sees the traces 
of the entertainment, and, observing the 


[ Goes into the recess. 


apparent confusion of Angela, insists 
on searching her apartments. A noise 
is at the same time heard in the 
apartment to the left, and Don Luis 
hurries out in pursuit, leaving Angela, 
who in terror and anxiety resolves to 
seek protection with ‘the father of 
Beatrice, till an opportunity for ex- 
planation with her brothers arrive. 
Thesceneagain changes to the apart- 
ment.of Don Manuel. Itisdark; Isabel 
and Cosme enter hastily through the 
secret door: almost at the same mo- 
ment, Don Manuel, hearing the sound 
of persons in the apartment, enters 
from the recess. Isabel, after deposit- 
ing Cosme in the room, hurries out by - 
the centre door, forgetting, in her agi- 
tation, to wheel the cabinet back into 
its place. A light is seen behind, and 
Don Luis enters by the secret door. 
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D. Luis. “Now, by Heaven, I saw a man! 
Cosm. This goes ill. 
D. Luis. How have they managed 
To displace this cabinet? 
Cosm. (aside.) Ha! the light comes: let the table 
I’ve encounter’d here conceal me. 
[ Creeps under the table- 
D. Man. (advancing.) Let this mummery have an end. 
D. Luis. Don Manuel! 
D. Man. Don Luis!—who 
Ever witness'd such confusion ? 
Cosm. So, ’twas thus the Goblin enter’'d— 
Thousand times I’ve wish’d to say so. 
D. Luis. Craven heart, dishonour'd knight, 
Traitor comrade, perjured guest, 
Who against a brother’s honour, 
That esteems, receives, and trusts thee, 
Thus without remorse conspirest, 
Thus without respect adventurest— | 
Draw at once thy shameless sword. 
D, Man. Yes! but only to defend me 
Will I draw it: so confused 
Thus to hear thee—thus to see thee— 
Thus to hear and see myself, 
That although you strive to slay me, 
*Twere in vain; a life like mine, 
Put so oft by cruel fortune 
To the proof, must be immortal. 
Though you strive, you cannot give me ~ 
Death—since sorrow gives it not ; 
I will own your arm is strong, 
But my grief is stronger still. 
D. Luis. Not with reasons, but with deeds, 
You must conquer. 
D. Man. Yet a moment 
Pause, Don Luis, and reflect 
If I cannot satisfy you. 
D. Luis. Satisfy, how satisfy me? 
When you outrage thus mine honour ? 
When you steal into the chamber 
Of a lady through this private 
Entrance: Is there satisfaction 
For a wrong like this ? 
D. Man. Don Luis, 
May this blade a thousand times 
Pierce my bosom, if ever 
Knew of such a door, or knew 
That it led to other chambers. 
D. Luis. What then do you here, enclosed 
Without light? 
D. Man. (aside.) What shall I answer? 
(Aloud.) I am waiting for my servant. 
D. Luis. When I saw you hide here, must I 
Disbelieve my eyes ? 
D. Man. Even so; 
For they oftener err than any 
Other sense: 
D. Luis. And if my eyes 
Play me false, would you persuade me 
That my ears deceive me too ? 
D. Man. Yes. f 
D. Luis. All else, in short, ate liars. 





The Goblin Lady. 
You alone, it seems, speak truth.’ 


Yet, tis you alone that—— 
D. Man. 


Stay : 


For before the word were utter’d, 


Or imagined, or conceived, 


Would your lifeblood stain my sword ! 


Nay, since destiny decrees it, 


Self-protection must come first : 
Let the laws of friendship pardon. 
If tis fix’d that fight we must, 


Let us combat as becomes us. 


Part between us both the light, 
That its beams may equal be ; 
Close that secret door behind you, 
That we may the more securely 
Combat: I shall close the other ; 
Cast the key upon the ground, 


-Let him lift it that survives. 


Don Luis raises the table in order to 
barricade the secret passage, in doing 
which he discovers Cosme. “ This, 
then, is the servant for whom on 
were waiting!’ he exclaims, with a 
sneer, to Don Manuel. “ Believe 


hat you please,” answers Don Man- 
~ uel, “the time is past for explanations.” 


to be disposed of during the combat, 
so as to prevent his interfering on the 
side of his master ; a precaution which 
the valet assures both parties is a very 
neediess one. Don Manuel, however, 
locks him up in a kind of press within 
the alcove, and returns to meet his op- 
ponent, 


The question now is—how Cosme is 


D. Man. Now we are alone together. 
D. Luis. Let our combat then commence. 
[ They fight.—Don Luts loses the guard of his sword. 
D. Man. Never saw I cooler fencing ! 
D. Luis. Never saw I stronger force ! 
Iam left unarm’d. My weapon 
Useless is without a guard. 
D. Man. ’Tis not from defect of valour ; 
Tis the accident of fortune. 
Go, and seek another sword. 
D. Luis. You aré courteous, you are valiant. 
(Aside.) O my fate! What course is left me, 
In a moment so perplexing ; 
Since he takes my honour from me, 
Gives me life, and conquers me? 
I must seek for some oc¢asion, 
Either real or apparent, 
To retire till I decide 
What amidst these doubts to do. 
D. Man. Go you for a weapon? 
D. Luis. Yes, if you will wait my coming, 
I shall soon return with one. 
D. Man. Soon or late, I wait you here. 
D. Luis. Fare you well, then; God protect you. 
[L£zit by the principal door, 
D. Man. Fare you well, too; God be with you, (locks the door.) 
Thus I lock the door, withdrawing 
Thence the key, that none discover 
Any one remains within. 
What confused imaginations 
Combat in my thoughts, perplexing 
With their changing shapes my reason ! 
Ah! how truly I predicted 
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That there was some secret entrance, 
That she was Don Luis's mistress ! 
Every thing in fact has happen’d 
Even as | at first foresaw, 
Evil guesses seldom fail us, 
Cosme. (from the recess.) Gentle master, I entreat you 
If you are alone, for God's sake 
Let me out again ; I tremble 
Lest the Goblin come to seek me, 
With his questions and his answers, 
In a doghole such as this, 
Where the walls are scarce divided, 
D. Man. I will open, for I feel 


' So bewilder’d with the conflict 


Of opposing thoughts, that now 
Nothing can torment me farther. 
[He goes into the Alcove ta let him out. The centre door opens.— 
Don Juan brings in AncEta veiled, Both remain in the back. 
ground, ; 
Don Juan, Here you shall remain till I 
Can investigate the reason, 
Which, at such an hour, had drawn you 
From your house. You shall not enter, 
Thankless girl; your own apartment, 
That I may without your presence 
Sift the truth of this adventure. 
(Aside.) I shall leave her in the apartment 
Of Don Manuel. Lest he come 
At the door, I'll place a servant 
To instruct him not to enter. 

D. Ang. (alone.) Ah! unhappy ! woe is me! 
One upon another follow 
My misfortunes. I am dying. 


Don Manvet and Cosme enter from the recess without seeing ANGELA. 


Cos. Let’s go quickly. 
D. Man. Why, what fear you ? 
Cos. That this woman is the devil, 
And that even here she’ll plague me. 
D. Man. Since we know now who she is, 
And one door is by the table 
Barr’d, the other by the key, 
How, pray, would you have her enter ? 
Cos. Any way that suits her pleasure. 
D. Man. You are crazy. 
Cos. (turning round and seeing D. Anceta.) Lord have mercy! 
D. Man. Art thou shadow or illusion, 
Woman, that dost haunt me so? 
Say, how have you enter’d here? 
D. Ang. Don Manuel! 
D. Man, Speak. 7 
D. Ang. Attend and listen. 
Don Luis knock’d ;—in haste 
My chamber enter'd ; then his steps retraced ; 
With foresight he reflected, 
Discreetly thought, and oft the thought rejected 5 
The house in darkness viewing; i 
And then with light, he saw thee, and pursuing, 
The sound of blows, not words, 
Was heard, for in the place of tongues were swords. 
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I, who too well divined 
That when two cavaliers were thus confined, 
When wrath and valour prompted the dispute, 
And swords were eloquent, though lips were mute ; 
Nothing would end their strife 
Less than the death of one, the other's life,— 
Without life, soul, or sense, 
Amidst night’s dusky stillness, fled from hence ; 
(Whose cold and darksome shade, 
Fit image of my own dark fortunes made,) 
I strove to make my way; 
Here stumbling, falling there, and here astray, 
While my numb’d senses found 
A prison in the silk that wrapt me round. 
Alone, disturb’d, dejected, 
I reach’d (by my distraction ill-directed) 
The sphere which proved the scene 
Of my confinement, when it should have been 
My refuge and my port. 
But ah! what refuge need misfortune court !— 
Beneath its very shade 
(How fast the heavens rain ills upon our head) 
Don Juan stood! my brother ! 
For oh! no longer need I strive to smother 
That secret from your ear ; 
This very silence ‘twas that leaves me here 
In danger and dismay ! 
Strange that a woman e’er should have to say 
Silence was her undoing ; 
Yet such I am, and silence proves my ruin. 
Beside this door he stood 
Waiting, O heaven! while I, by fear pursued, 
Beneath its shadow came, 
(A snow volcano or an Alp of flame ;) 
He by the scanty light, 
With which a gentle moonbeam cheer'd the night, 
Saw the faint gleam my bosom’s jewels made, 
(Not I the first whom jewels have betray'd,) 
Or the slight rustle of my garments caught, 
(Not I the first whose ruin dress has wrought ;) 
He thought his mistress came, 
And like a moth he flutter’d to his flame, 
There to consume. But he 
Found the poor shadow of his star in me. 
Who of a jealous lover could believe 
That, seeking cause for such, he should perceive 
Some ill so infinitely worse, 
As to deem jealousy the lighter curse ! 
He tried to speak, the words refused to come, 
For deep anxiety is ever dumb. 
At last, in words of woe, 
That faint and faltering from his lips did flow, 
Borne swiftly from the tongue, 
He did demand the reason of his wrong. 
I strove to answer still, 
(I've said that feeling finds not words at will,) 
And stillin vain.’ Unfit 
Was terror such as mine to sharpen wit. 
Of all excuses for my fault I thought ; 
But when the exculpation must be sought, 
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It comes not, or it never comes in time, 

And the denial but confirms the crime. 

«* Come, sister,” did he ery, 

‘¢ First blot upon our honour'd ancestry, 

* Thou shalt be left immured 

** In this safe spot secluded and secured ; 

* T shall detect, erelong, 

‘* The author and occasion of my wrong.” 

He left me here, where Heaven 

The sight of thee to cheer my grief has given. 

It was the love I bore thee 

That made me as a phantom flit before thee : 

*T' was my esteem for thee 
‘That made my breast my passion’s prison be ; 
She could not truly love 

Whose bosom-worth, like yours, could fail to move, 
Nor she respect that worth, 

Who, face to face, could speak her passion forth. 
It was my fate to choose thee, 

My aim to win thy love, my fear to lose thee, 

My effort to preserve thee, 

My life to pleasure thee, my soul to serve thee ; 
My heart's desire to love thee, 

And these the tears which now I shed, to move thee 
Aid to my griefs to lend, 

To shelter me, to shield me, and befriend. 

D. Man. My ills are hydras, since they still contrive 

Even from their lifeless ashes to revive. . 

What inthis darkness shall I do? 

My thoughts a labyrinth without a clue ! 

She is Don Luis’s sister, whom I deem‘d 

His mistress. If when love in peril seem’d 

His rage was thus awake, 

What will it be when honour is at stake ? 

She is his sister. If I then endeavour 

To set her free, and with my blood to save her,— 
Committing to my sword her exculpation, 

That were an aggravation— 

For that were to proclaim 
That I had stain’d his honour'd house with shame, 
Since he must find me here:—and yet t’ accuse 

A loving lady in mine own excuse, 

And lay the blame upon her 

Of such a step, revolts against my honour. 

What course then can I see? © 

Defending her I should a traitor be: 

Heartless if I forsake her, 

A faithless guest if from her home I take her ; 
Inhuman if I to her brother yield her, 

A thankless friend if I protect and shield her ; . 
To friendship faithless if I interfere, 

To love ungrateful if I leave her here ! 

Then since in either way 

Hard fate besets me, dying let me say, 

Sefiora, fearless be, 

I am a. nobleman—rely on me. 


He places Dona Angela behind intention of depositing his sword at 
him, and awaits the return of Don Don Manuel's feet, and owning him- 
Luis, who enters with another weapon. self vanquished by his courtesy. But 
He comes, however, only with the the sight of Angela in the apartment 





Pit Sir Walter Scott at the 


revives his rage: he rejoices at haying 
found a justification for renewing the 
combat, and lifting his sword from 
the ground again challenges Don 
Manuel. 

An explanation now ensues; Don 
Manuel relates in what way Angela 
had entered his apartment, and arms 
his resolution at all hazards to protect 
her. ‘“ That right belongs to none,” 
replies Don Luis, “ but her brother 


Lomb of the Stuarts. [Jan. 


or her husband,.”. Don Manuel pre- 
senting his hand to Angela, expresses 
his readiness to acquire a husband's 
right to protect her: Don Luis ac- 
quiesces: while Don Juan and Beatrice 
enter just in time to witness this happy 
solution of events which were assum- 
ing so tragical a complexion, and to 
congratulate Don Manuel on _ his 
union with Tue Gosuin Lapy. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT AT THE TOMB OF THE STUARTS IN §T PETER’S.* 


Eve's tinted shadows slowly fill the fane 
Where Art has taken almost Nature’s room, 
While still two objects clear in light remain, 
An alien pilgrim at an alien tomb. 


A sculptured tomb of regal heads discrown'd, 

Of one heart-worshipp'd, fancy-haunted name, 
Once loud on earth, but now scarce else renown’d 
Than as the offspring of that stranger's fame, 


There lie the Stuarts !—_There is Walter Scott ! 
Strange congress of illustrious thoughts and things ! 
A plain old moral, still too oft forgot— 

The power of genius and the fall of kings, 


The curse on lawless Will high planted there, 
A beacon to the world, shines not for him; 

He is with those who felt their life was sere, 
When the large love of loyalty grew dim. 


He rests his chin upon a sturdy staff, 

Historic as that sceptre, theirs no more ; 

His gaze is fix'd ; his thirsty heart can quaff 
For a short hour, the spirit-draughts of yore. 
Each figure in its pictured place is seen, 

Each fancied shape his actual vision fills, 
From the long-pining, death-deliver'd Queen, 
To the worn outlaw of the heathery hills. 


O grace of life, which shame could never mar! 
O dignity, that circumstance detied ! 

Pure is the neek that wears the deathly scar, 
And sorrow has baptised the front of pride. 


But purpled mantle, and blood-crimson’d shroud, 
Exiles to suffer and returns to woo, 

Are gone, like dreams by daylight disallow’d ; 
And their historian—he is sinking too! 


A few more moments, and that labouring brow 
Cold as those royal busts and calm will lie ; 

And, as on them his thoughts are resting now, 
His marbled form shall meet the attentive eye. 





* When Sir Walter Scott was at Rome, the year of his death, the history and localities 
of the Stuarts seemed to absorb all other objects of his interest, The circumstance of this 
poem fell within the observation of the writer. 
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Elysian Fields at Lowther in Westmoreland, 


Thus face to face the dying and the dead, 
Bound in their solemn ever-living bond, 
Communed; and.I was sad that ancient head 
Ever should pass those holy walls beyond. 
R. M. Mrunzs. 


ELYSIAN FIELDS AT LOWTHER IN WESTMORELAND. 


A yourH caress’d and nurtured long, 
Beneath the sky, beside the sea, 
Where rules a vivid world of song 

The clear-eyed Queen Parthenope,— 
And wont to blend with outward grace, 
The soul Virgilian memory yields, 
Might seek with dull, uneager pace, 
The cloudy north’s Elysian Fields, 


‘¢ Lowther,” he cried, “ of ancient strength, 
Thy lofty towers the harness wear ;—~ 

Thy terraces their mossy length 

Extend through centuries of care. 

In thine old oaks may Fancy read 

A green traditionary chain 

Of Worth and Power ;—Thou dost not need 
To take the classic name in vain.” 


Up Lowther’s banks, that very eve, 
This scornful youth was seen to wind 
Still tardier steps, that seem'd to grieve 
For joy or beauty left behind : ; 
But ere he reach’d the lordly roof, 
High portal and cathedral stair, 

His thoughts in other, fairer, woof, 
Were offer’d to the attentive air. 


s¢ Not once to Baiz’s column’d bay, 
Or Cume's glade my spirit fled, 
While on that storm-cast trunk I lay, 
Above yon torrent’s stormy bed ; 
Crystal and green sufficed so well 

To solace and detight mine eyes ; 
They yearn’d for no remember'd spell 
Fashion'd beneath serener skies. 


«¢ If golden light, or azure void 

The Poet’s radiant dream fulfills, 
Are clouds and shadows unenjoy’'d, 
The ghostly guardians of the hills? 
Nature an open Faith demands: 

And we have little else to do, 

But take the blessing from her hands, 
Feeling—Here is Elysium too.” 


R. M. MILNES. 
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Breton Faith. 


BRETON FAITH. 


A summer nightfall on a summer sea! 

From sandy ridges wildering o’er the deep, 
The wind’s familiar under-song recalls 

The fishermen to duty, though that eve 

To unversed eyes their embarkation seem’'d 
Rather a work of festival than toil. 

Women were there in gay precise attire, 
Girls at their skirts, and boys before at play, 
And many an infant sweet asleep on arm. 


Emulous which the first shall set his boat 
Free-floating from the clutches of deep sand, 
Men lean and strive ; till one, and two, and all, 
Poised in descent, receive the leaping crews : 
And following close, where leads the ripply way, 
One craft of heavier freight and larger sail. 
Serene and silent as th’ horizon moon, 

That fair flotilla seeks the open main. 


Some little room of waters sever’d now 
Those seeming sons of peaceful industry 
From their diseased and desperate fatherland, 
That France, where reign’d and raged for many a year 
Madness, (the fearful reservoir of strength 
Which God will open, at his own high will, 
In men and nations,) so that very babes 
Would tear the mother-breast of ancient Faith 
To suck the bloody milk of Liberty. 
The Christian name was outcast there and then ; 
For Power and Passion were the people’s gods, 
And every one that worshipp’d not must die. 


The shore extended one thin glittering line, 
When, at the watch’d-for tinkling of a bell, 
Fast fall the sails, and round their captain-boat, 
Which rested steady as the waters would, 

Each other bent its own obedient prow, — 
Making imperfect rays about a sun: 

Nor paused they long before great change of form 
Came o’er that centre. From the uncouth deck 
Rose a tall altar, ’broider’d curiously, 

With clear outcarven crucifix i’ th’ midst 

Of tapers, lambent in the gentle gale : 

Before it stood the reverend-robed Priest, 

Late a rude fisherman—an awful head, 

Veteran in griefs and dangers more than years ; 
Perchance not finely moulded, but as seen 
There upright to the illuminating moon, 

With silver halo rather than white hair, 
Beauteous exceedingly ! 


So seem'd to feel 
The tender eyes then fix’d on him, while slow 
And quiet, as when he perform’d the rites 
Of his old village church on Sabbath morn, 
He set all things in order and began 
That Litany, which, gathering voice on voice, 
Made vocal with the names of God and Christ, 
And the communion of the blest in heaven, 
Space that had lain long silent of all sound 
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Save the chance greetings of some parting ships, 
And elemental utterances confused. 





Oh! never in high Roman basilic, 
Prime dome of Art, or elder Lateran, 
Mother of churches! never at the shrine 
That sprang the freshest from pure martyr-blood, 
Or held within its clasp a nation’s heart 
By San Iago or Saint Denys blest,— 
Never in that least earthly place of earth, 
The Tomb where Death himself lay down and died, 
The Temple of Man’s new Jerusalem—__ 
~ Descended effluence more indeed divine, 
More total energy of Faith and Hope, 
And Charity for wrongs unspeakable, 
Than on that humble seantling of the flock, 
That midnight congregation of the Sea. 


Rise not, good Sun! hold back unwelcome Light 
That shall but veil the nations in new crime ! 
Or hide thy coming ; yet some little while 
Prolong the stupor of exhausted sin, 
Nor with thy tainted rays disturb this peace, 
These hard-won fragmentary hours of peace, 
That soon must sink before the warring world ! 


He hears them not ; beneath his splendour fades 
That darkness luminous of Love and Joy; 
Quickly its aspect of base daily life 
The little fleet recovering, plied in haste 
Its usual labour, lest suspicious foes 
Might catch suspicion in those empty nets ; 

But every one there toiling, in his heart 
Was liken’d to those other Fishermen, 

Who on their inland waters saw the form 

Of Jesus, toward them walking firm and free. 


One moment yet, ere the religious Muse 
Fold up these earnest memories in her breast, 
Nor leave unutter’d that one Breton name 
Which is itself a History—Quiberon ! 
Was it not heinous? was it not a shame 
Which goes beyond its actors, that those men, 
Simply adventuring to redeem their own— 
Their ravish’d homes, and shrines, and fathers’ graves 
Meeting that rampant and adulterous power 
On its own level of brute force, that they, 
Crush’d by sheer numbers, should be made exempt 
From each humane and generous privilege, 
With which the civil use of later times 
Has smooth’d the bristling fierceness of old war, 
And perish armless—one by one laid low 
By the cold sanction’d executioner ! 


Nor this alone; for fervid love may say, 
That death to them, beneath the foulest hood, 
Would wear an aureole crown; and martyr palms 
Have grown as freely from dry felon dust, 
As e’er from field enrich’d with fame and song. 
But when they ask’d the only boon brave men 
Could from inclement conquerors humbly pray— 
To die as men, and not fall blankly down 
Into steep death like butcher’d animals, 
But to receive from consecrated hands 
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’ Breton Faith. 
Those seals and sureties which the Christian soul 
Demands as covenants of eternal bliss— 
They were encounter’d by contemptuous hate, 
And mockery, bitter as the crown of thorns. 
Thus pass’d that night, their farewell night to earth, 
Grave, even sad,—that should have been so full 
Of faith nigh realized, of young and old, 
Met hand in hand, indifferent of all time, 
On the bright shores of immortality ! 
Till ’mid the throng about their prison-door, 
In the grey dawn, a rustic voice convey'd 
Some broken message to a captive's ear, 
Low, and by cruel gaolers unperccived ; 
Which whisper, flitting fast from man to man, 
Was like a current of electric joy, 
Awakening smiles, and radiant upward looks, 
And interchange of symbols spiritual, 
Leaving unearthly peace. 


So when soon came 
The hour of doom, and through the palsied crowd 
Pass‘d the long file without a word or sound, 
The image, gait, and bearing of each man, 
In those his bonds, in that his sorry dress, 
Defiled with dust and blood, perchance his own, 
A squalid shape of famine and unrest, 
Was that of some full-sail’d, magnificent ship, 
That takes the whole expanse of sea and air 
For its own service, dignifying both 
As accessories of its single pride. 


To read the sense and secret of this change, 
Look where beside the winding path that leads 
These noble warriors to ignoble death, 

Rises a knoll of white, grass-tufted sand, 

Upon whose top, against the brightening sky, 
Stands a mean peasant, tending with one hand 

A heifer browsing on that scanty food. 

To the slow-moving line below he turns 

An indistinct, almost ineurious gaze, 

While with a long right arm upraised in air 

He makes strange gestures, source of ribald mirth 
To some, but unregarded by the most. 

Yet could a mortal vision penetrate 

Each motion of that scene, it might perceive 
How every prisoner, filing by that spot, 

Bows his bold head, and walks with lighter steps 
Onward to rest but once and move no more: 

For in that peasant stands the yearned-for Priest, 
Periling life by this last act of love, 

And in those gestures are the absolving signs 
Which send the heroes to their morning graves 
Happy as parents’ kisses duly speed 

Day-weary children to their careless beds, 


Such are memorials, and a hundred more, 
Which by the pious traveller haply caught, 
Falling from lowly lips and lofty hearts, 
Regenerate outward nature, and adorn 
With blossoms brighter than the Orient rose, 
And verdure fresher than an English spring, 
The dull sand-hillocks of the Morbihan. 

R. M. Mitnes, 
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GOETHE'S LIFE AND WORKS. 


No. III. 


FROM MY LIFE,——POETRY AND TRUTH. 


Boox III. 


At that time, New-Year'’s-Day 
greatly enlivened the city by the gen- 
eral interchange of persoual felicita- 
tions. He who otherwise hardly left 
the house, now hurried on his best 
clothes, that for a moment he might 
be friendly and courteous to his well- 
wishers and friends. For us chil- 
dren, the solemnity in our grand- 
father’s house, on this day, was a 
much. desired pleasure. At early dawn 
the grandchildren were already col- 
lected there, to hear the drums, eboes, 
and clarionets, the trumpets and cor- 
nets, played by the soldiers, the city 
musicians, and others. The new-year’s 
gifts, sealed and superscribed, were 
divided by us children among the in- 
ferior congratulants ; and as the day-ad- 
vanced, the numbers of the more dis- 
tinguished increased. First appeared 
the intimates and the relatives, then 
the lower officials ; the gentlemen of 
the Council themselves did not fail to 
wait on their chief magistrate; and a 
select party were entertained in the 
evening in rooms which, except now, 
were hardly opened through the 
whole year. The tarts, biscuits, 
march pane, and sweet wine, had the 
greatest charm for the children. 
And besides this, the chief magistrate 
and the two burgomasters received 
annually, from certain foundations, 
some articles of silver ware, which 
were then bestowed in due gradation 
among the grand and godchildren. 
This festival, in fine, hadin small what- 
ever usually dignifies the greatest. 

The New-Year’s-Day of 1759 ap- 
proached—desired and delightful for 
us children, like those before it ; but 
full for older persons of anxiety and 
foreboding. The passage of French 
troops had indeed become a matter 
of custom, and happened often, but 
yet oftenest in the last days of the 
bygone year. According to the 
ancient usage of the imperial city, the 
watchman on the chief tower blew 
his trumpet whenever troops ap- 
proached; and on this New-Year’s- 


Day he blew incessantly, which was a 
sign that large bodies were in move- 
ment on different sides ; and in fact, 
they passed on this day in greater 
masses through the city. The crowd 
ran to look on. In general, people 
had been used to see them enter only 
in small parties. These, however, 
gradually swelled, and there was nei- 
ther power nor inclination to stop the 
increase. In fine, on the 2d January; 
after a column had come through 
Sachsenhausen, over the Bridge, 
through the Fahrgasse as far as the 
gunner’s guard, they halted, over. 
powered the small party which accom- 
panied them, took possession of that 
guard, and then marched down the 
Zcile, till after a slight resistance the 
main guard was also obliged to yield. 
Instantly. the peaceful streets were 
changed into a place of arms, where 
the troops established themselves, and 
bivouacked until their quarters were 
provided by regular billeting. 

This unexpected, for many years un- 
heard- of, burden pressed severely on the 
comfortable citizens. It could be more 
annoying to no one than to my father, 
who had to receive strange military 
inhabitants into his hardly finished 
house, to open for them his well 
adorned and neatly closed reception- 
rooms, and to abandon to the wanton- 
ness of others all that he had been 
used to arrange and preserve 80 accu- 
rately. He, moreover, who took the 
Prussian side, had now to see himself 
besieged by the French even in his 
own chambers. It was the greatest 
grief which, with his mode of thinking, 
could possibly have befallen him. Yet 
had it been possible for him to take 
the thing more easily, as he spoke 
French well, and could in the inter. 
course of life comport himself with 
dignity and grace, he might have 
saved us and himself from many un- 
pleasant hours. For it was the King’s 
lientenant who was quartered on us, 
and he, although a military person, yet 
had only to arrange the civil ozcur« 
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rences, the disputes between soldiers’ 


and citizens, and questions of debts 
and of quarrels. He was the Count 
Thorane, a native of Grasse in Pro- 
vence, not far from Antibes, along, thin, 
grave figure, with a face much disfi- 
gured by small pox, black fiery eyes, 
and a dignified, composed demeat- 
our. His very first entrance was fa- 
vourable for the family. There was 
some.talk of the different rooms, which 
were, some of them to be given up to 
him, some to remain for our use; and, 
as the Count heard a picture-room 
spoken of, he immediately proposed, 
that althongh it was already night, he 
should at least hastily look at the pic- 
tures by candlelight. He took extreme 
pleasure -in these things, behaved 
most obligingly to my father, who ac- 
_ companied him ; and when he heard 
that most of the artists were still living, 
and in Frankfort or its neighbourhood, 
he said that he wished for nothing 
more eagerly than to see them as soon 
as possible, and give them employ- 
ment. 

But even this sympathy as to art 
could not change my father’s feelings, 
nor bend his character. He let happen 
what he could not prevent, but kept 
himself in inactivity at a distance; and 
the extraordinary state of things about 
him was, even in the smailest trifle, 
intolerable to him. 

Meanwhile the conduct of Count 
Thorane was exemplary. He would 
not even have his maps nailed on the 
walls, for fear of spoiling the new 
room-papers. His people were dex- 
terous, quiet, and orderly ; but, in truth, 
as all day long, and part of the night, 
there was no quiet near him—one com- 
plainant following another, accused 
persons brought in and led out, and all 
officers and adjutants admitted ; and 
as, morover, the Count had every day 
an open dinner-table—thus in the 
moderate-sized house, planned .only 
for a family, and having but one open 
staircase running from top to bottom— 
there was a perpetual movement and 
buzz as if in a beehive, though all was 
temperately, gravely, and severely 
managed. 

As mediator between a master 
of the house, daily more and. more 
a prey to melancholy self-torment, 
and a friendly but very grave and 
precise military guest, there was 
happily a smooth interpreter, a hand- 
some, corpulent, cheerful man, who was 
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a citizen of Frankfort, and spoxe good 
French, could adapt himself to every 
thing, and only made a jest of many 
small annoyances. Through him my 
mother had sent a representation to 
the Count, of the si ast.ou she was 
placed in owing to husband's 
temper. He had so judiciously ex- 
plained the matter, laying before him 
the new house, not even completely 
arranged, the natural reserve of the 
owner, his employment in the educa- 
tion of his children, and whatever else 
could be thought of to the same pur- 
port, that the Count, who in his 
official post took the highest pride in 
the utmost justice, disinterestedness, 
and honourabie conduct, resolved also 
to play an exemplary part with refer. 
ence to.those on whom he was quar- 
tered ; and in fact did so without fail. 
ure, during the varyiag circumstances 
of the years in which he remained 
with us. 

My mother had some knowledge 
of Italian, a language not altogether 
strange to any of the family. She 
therefore determined to learn French. 
also, as soon as possible, for which 
purpose she employed the interpreter. 
She had lately, in the midst of 
these stormy events, stood godmother 
for a child of his, and this con- 
nexion doubled his regard for us; 
so that he willingly devoted to his 
child’s godmother every leisure mo- 
ment—for he lived just opposite— 
and, above all, he taught her those 
phrases which she would herself have 
to use to the Count. This answered 
perfectly. The Count was flattered 
by the pains which, at her years, the 
mistress of the house took ; and as he 
had a vein of cheerful pleasantry in 
his character, and even liked to display 
a certain dry gallantry, there arose the 
most friendly relation between the 
two; and the godmother and father 
who had contrived it, could gain 
whatever they wanted from our 
guest. 

Had it been possible, as I said 
before, to conciliate my father, this 
altered state of things would have had 
little inconvenience. The Count prac- 
tised theseverest disinterestedness. He 
even refused presents which belonged 
properly to his situation. Any thing, 
however trifling, that could have borne 
the appearance of a bribe was rejected 
with anger, even with punishment. 
His people were most severely for bidden 
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to put the landlord of the house to the 


smallest expense. On the other hand, 
we children were sumptuously sup- 
plied from the dessert. On this oppor- 
‘tunity, I may give a notion of the 
simplicity of those times, by mention- 
ing that my mother one day distressed 
us extremely, by throwing away the 
ices which had been sent us from the 
table, because she fancied it impos« 
sible that the stomach should beara 
real ice however sweetened. 

Besides these dainties, which we 
gradually learned to enjoy and digest 
extremely well, it also seemed to us 
children a great pleasure to be in a 
measure released from fixed hours of 
lessons, and from severe discipline. 
My father’s ill-humour increased; he 
could not resign himself to the inevi- 
table. How did he torment himself,my 
mother, and her friend the interpreter, 
the counsellors, and all his friends, 
only to get rid of the Count! In vain 
was it represented to him that the 
presence of such a man in the house, 
under the actual circumstances, was a 
real benefit; that a perpetual suc- 
cession either of officers or privates 
would follow on the removal of the 
Count. None of these arguments 
would hit him. The present seemed 
to him so intolerable, that his vexa- 
tion prevented him conceiving any 
thing worse which might follow. 

In this way was his activity re- 
strained which he had been used to 
employ onus. The tasks which he set 
us he now no longer required with his 
former exactness, and we tried in all 
possible ways to gratify our curiosity 
for military and other public proceed- 
ings, not only at home but also in the 
streets, which was easily accomplished, 
as the house-door, open day and 
night, was guarded by sentries who 
did not trouble themselves about the 
running in and out of restless chil- 
dren. 

The many affairs which were set- 
tled before the tribunal of the King’s 
lieutenant, gained a special charm 
from his peculiar care to accompany 
his decisions with some witty, sharp, 
and pleasant turn. What he decreed 
was severely just ; his mode of express- 
ing it was whimsical and poignant. He 
seemed to have taken ,the Duke of 
Ossuna* as his model. There passed 
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hardly a day in whjch the interpreter 
did not relate some anecdote or other 
of the kind to entertain us and my 
mother, This lively man had made 
for himself a little collection of such 
Solomonian decisions. But I remem- 
ber only the general impression, and - 
cannot recall any one case in particu- 
lar. ee 

Time made the strange character of 
the Count more and more intelligible. 
This man-had the clearest conscious. 
ness of himself and his own peculiari- 
ties ; and as there were certain times 
when a kind of ill-humour, hypochon- 
dria, or whatever may be the name of 
the evil demon, seized him, therefore 
at such hours, which often prolonged 
themselves to days, he retired into his 
chamber, saw no one but his servant, 
and even in urgent cases could not be 
prevailed on to receive any one. But. 
as soon as the evil spirit had left him, 
he appeared, as before, mild, cheerful, 
From the talk of his ser- 
vant, Saint Jean, a small, lean man, 
of lively good-nature, it might be in- 
ferred that, in earlier years, when 
overpowered by this temper, he had 
caused some great misfortune; and 
that, therefore, in so important a post 
as his, and exposed to the eyes of all 
the world, he was rigidly determined 
in avoiding the like errors. 

In the very first days of the Count’s 
residence, all the Frankfort artists, as 
Hirt, Schiitz, Trautmann, Nothnagel, 
Junker, were sent forto him. They 
showed him the pictures they had 
ready, and the Count purchased what 
was for sale. 

My pretty light end-room in the 
attic was given up to him, and was 
immediately turned into a cabinet and 
painting-room; for he designed to 
employ, for a considerable time, all the 
artists, but especially Seekaz of Darm- 
stadt, whose pencil highly delighted 
him by its natural and simple repre- 
sentations. He therefore had an 
account sent from Grasse, where his 
elder brother had a handsome house, 
of the dimensions of all the rooms and 
cabinets, considered with the artists 
the proper divisions of the walls, and 
determined accordingly the sizes of 
the large oil-pictures, which were not 
to be placed in frames, but to be fixed 
on the walls, like the pieces of room- 
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papers. And now the work proceeded 
zealously, Seeka? undertook country 
scenes, in which the old people and 
children, copied directly from nature, 
succeeded admirably. The young 
men did not answer so well, being 
generally too thin; and the women 
failed from the opposite fault. For as 
he had a little, fat, good, but disagree- 
able-looking wife, who would let bim 
have no model but herself, he could 
produce nothing attractive in this way. 
Moreover, he had been compelled to 
exceed the usnal size of his figures, 
His trees had truth, but an over- minute 
kind of foliage. He was a pupil of 
Brintmann, whose pencil in easel- 
pictures is not contemptible. 

Schiitz, the landscape painter, was 
perhaps most at home in the under. 
takivg. He was thoreuughly master 
of the Rhine country, and of the sun- 
ny tone which animates it in the 
fine season of the year. He was not 
altogether unpractised in working on 
a larger scale, in which he showed 
no defect of execution or harmony. 
He produced very pleasing pictures, 

Trautmann Remb, andtized some re- 
suscitation miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, and, along with them, set fire to 
villages and mills on canvass, He, as 
Ifound from the sketches of the rooms, 
had a cabinet entirely allotted to him. 
Hirt painted some good oak and beech 
foresis. His cattle were praiseworthy. 
Junker, being accustomed to imitate 
the most laboured of the Dutch, could 
least of all manage this furniture style. 
Yet he prevailed on himself to orna- 
ment many compartments with flowers 
and fruits, in return for ample pay- 
ment. ’ 

As I had known all these men from 
my earliest youth up, and had often 
visited them in their painting-rooms— 
and as the Count also willingly bad me 
with him—I was present at the sug- 
gestions, consultations, orderings, as 
well as at the deliveries of the pic- 
tures, and safely ventured, especially 
when sketches and designs were pre- 
sented, to offer my opinion. I had 
already obtained among amateurs— 
but particularly at auctions, which I 
diligently attended — the renown of 
knowing immediately what any histo- 
rical picture represented, whether 
taken from Biblical or profane his- 
tory, or from mythology ; and even 
if | did not always hit the meaning of 
allegorical pictures, yet there was sel- 
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dom any one present who understood 
it better than I. Thus I had often 
persuaded the artists to represent this 
or that object, and I now most gladly 
made use of my actual opportunities, 
I still remember that 1 composed a 
detailed essay, in which I described 
twelve pictures, which were to exhi- 
bit the story of Joseph. Some of 
them were executed. 

After these proceedings, that for a 
boy were certainly praiseworthy, I 
shall also mention a little disgrace 
which happened to me within this 
circle of artists. I was familiar with 
all the pictures which had been gra- 
dually brought into that room. My 
youthful curiosity left nothing unseen 
or unexamined. Once I found, be- 
hind the stove, a black little box. I 
did not fail to pry into its contents, 
and, without much deliberation, I 
drew back the bolt. The picture 
within was indeed of a kind not com. 
monly displayed to the eyes, and, ale 
though I began-to bolt it up again 
immediately, I could not do this fast 
enough. The Count entered and 
caught me. ‘* Who gave you leave 
to open this box?” said he, with his air 
of King’s lieutenant. I had no very 
ready answer, and he instantly decreed 
my punishment with much severity; 
‘* For eight days you shall not enter 
this room.” Imade a bow, and went 
out; and most accurately did I obey 
the command, so as much to vex the 
good Seekaz, who used to work in the 
very room —for he liked me to be 
with him; and, out of a little spite, I 
carried my obedience so far, that I left 
on the threshold Seekaz’s coffee, which 
I usually took to him. Thus he was 
obliged to leave his work and fetch 
it, which he took so ill that he grew 
almost to dislike me. 

It must now seem necessary to state 
more clearly, and make intelligible, how 
in such cases I made my way through, 
more or less easily, with French, which, 
however, I had not learned. In this, 
also, I found the use of my natural gift, 
by which I could readily catch the 
sound of a language, the rhythm, the 
accent, the tone, and all its outward 
peculiarities. I knew many Latin 
words; Italian suggested still more, and 
so in a short time | picked up so much 
by listening to servants and soldiers, 
sentries and visiters, that, if unable to 
mix in conversation, I could yet manage 
some questions and answers, All this, 
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however, was little compared with the 
profit which I derived from the theatre. 
I had received from my grandfather a 
free ticket, which, in spite of my 
father’s reluctance, and by dint of my 
mother’s support, I made use of daily. 
- Thus I sat now in the pit, before a 
foreign stage, and kept the sharper 
watch on the movement, and the ex- 
pressiveness of gesture and speech, 
because I understood little or nothing 
of what was said, and could derive my 
entertainment only from the action and 
tone of voice. I understood least of 
the comedy, because it was spoken 
quickly, and related to matters of com- 
mon life, of the phrases of which I 
knew nothing. Tragedy was not so 
often played, and the measured step, 
the mechanical rhythm of the Alex. 
andrines, the generality of the ex. 
pression, made it every way more in- 
tellizible to me. So it was not long 
before I took up Racine, which I found 
in my father’s library, and declaimed 
the pieces to myself in the stage man- 
ner, as the organ of my ear, and my 
organ of speech, so closely allied to 
that, had caught it; and this I did 
with great animation, before I could 
understand any one speech from 
beginning to end. Nay, I learned 
whole passages by rote, and recited 
them like a trained speaking.bird ; 
which was the easier to me, because I 
had previously learned by rote passages 
of the Bible, which are mostly unintel- 
ligible to a child, and had accustomed 
myself to recite them in the tone of the 
Protestant preachers. The versified 
Frenchcomedy was, therefore, a great 
favourite. The pieces of Destouches, 
Marivaux, La Chaupée, were often 
produced, and I still remember distinct- 
ly many characteristic figures. Of 
those of Moliére I recollect less. That 
which made the greatest impression on 
me was the Hypermeustra of Lemiére, 
which, as a new piece, was performed 
with care, and often repeated. The 
impression which the Devin du Vil- 
lage, Rose and Colas, Annetie and 
Lubin made on me, was very agreeable. 
I can even now recall the youths and 
girls, the ribands they were cover- 
ed with, and the gestures they used. 
Before long, the wish arose in me to 
examiue the theatre itself, for doing 
which abundant oceasion offered; 
for, as 1 had not always patience to 
hear out the whole piece, and often 
amused myself among children of my 
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own age, with many pranks in the cor- 
ridors, and even, in the mild season, 
before the door, a handsome lively 
boy joined us, who belonged to the 
theatre, and whom I had seen in many 
little parts, though only casually. He 
could come best to an understanding 
with me, as I could use with him 
what I knew of French ; and he sought . 
me the more, because there was no 
boy of his age and nation in the 
theatre, or any where in the neigh. 
bourhood. We kept. each other 
company at other times as well as 
during the play ; and even while the 
representation went on, he seldom left 
me alone. He was a most delightful 
young braggart, prated charmingly and 
without ceasing, and had so much to 
tell of his adventures, quarrels, and 
other wonders, that he gave me ex- 
traordinary amusement. In four weeks 
I gained from him more of the language, 
and the art of communicating in it, 
than could have been imagined ; sothat 
no one knew how at once, and as if ~ 
by inspiration, I had learned the foreign 
tongue. 

In the very earliest days of our ac- 
quaintance he drew me with him to 
the theatre, and took mie specially to 
the green-room, where the actors and 
actresses remained in the intervals 
of their performance, and dressed and 
undressed themselves. The place was 
neither pleasant nor convenient; for 
the theatre bad been crammed into a 
concert-room, so that there were no 
separate rooms behind the stage for 
the actors. A moderately-sized side- 
room, which had formerly served for 
card parties, was now mostly occupied 
in common by both sexes, who appears 
ed as little bashful before each other 
as before us children, when in putting 
on, or changing any part of the dress, 
there was some little infringement of 
decency. I had never seen any thing 
of the kind; yet from habit, on repeat- 
ed visits, 1 soon learned to regard it as 
quite natural. 

Betore long, however, a private and 
peculiar interest of my own sprang up. 
The young Derones—for so | will name 
the boy with whom I continued to 
keep up my connexion—was, except as 
to his boasting, a boy of good morals 
and very agreeable demeanour. He 
introduced me to his sister, who was a 
couple of years older than me, and a 
most pleasing girl, well grown, of re- 
gular shape, brown complexion, and 
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black hair and eyes. Her whole de- 
meanour had something quiet, even 
sad. I tried in every way to please 
her; but I could not win her notice. 
Young girls think themselves very far 
advanced beyond younger boys ; and, 
fixing their attention on grown-up 
young men, behave like aunts towards 
a boy whose first inclination is direct- 
ed to them. There was a younger 
brother with whom I had no inter- 
course. 

Often, when the mother was at re- 
hearsals, or in society, we came toge- 
ther in her house, in order to play or 
amuse ourselves. I never went there 
without giving-the fair one a flower, a 
fruit, or something else, which, indeed, 
she always received with much court- 
esy, and thanked me most graciously. 
But I never saw her melancholy 
look brighten, and found no sign that 
she ever gave me any further thought. 
At last I fancied that I had discovered 
her secret. The boy showed me behind 
his mother’s bed, which was orna- 
mented with elegant silk curtains, a 
crayon drawing, the portrait of a hand- 
some man; and he remarked at the 
same time, with a sly look, he is not 
exactly papa, but all the same thing. 
While he praised this man, and related 
many things in his circumstantial and 
boastful manner, I thought I made out 
that the daughter probably belonged to 
the father, and the two other children 
to the friend. Thus I now explained 
to myself her melancholy look, and 
only loved her for it the more. 

_ My liking for this girl helped me to 
put up with the extravagances of her 
brother, who did not always keep 
within bounds. I had often to en- 
dure the prolix narration of his ex- 
ploits, the many duels he had fought, 
yet without choosing to hurt the other 
—all for the mere sake of honour. 
He had always been able to disarm 
his antagonist, and had then forgiven 
him. Nay, he was such a master 
of fencing, that he had been once 
himself in great difficulty from strik- 
ing the sword of his opponent up into 
a high tree, so that it was hard to 
fetch it down again. 

It much facilitated my visits to the 
theatre, that my free ticket, being from 
the hands of the chief magistrate, gave 
me admission to any of the seats, and 
therefore, also, to those in the prosce- 
nium. This, in the French fashion, was 
very deep, and enclosed on each side 


with seats, which, being surrounded 
by a low rail, ascended in several rows 
behind each other, so that the lowest 
were raised but a little above the stage. 
The whole was regarded as a place of 
special honour, and in general only of- 
ficers made use of it; although the 
nearness of the actors destroyed, I will 
not say all illusion, but even in a mea- 
sure all enjoyment. Thus I had my- 
self experienced, and seen with my own 
eyes, that usage or abuse which Vol- 
taire so much complains of. When in 
a very full house, for instance if troops 
were passing through, distinguished 
officers strove for those privileged 
seats, which were nevertheless gener- 
ally occupied before ; then some rows 
of benches and chairs were added in 
the proscenium on the stage itself, and 
nothing remained for the heroes and 
heroines but to disclose their secrets in 
the very limited space which was left 
between the uniforms and orders. I 
have seen even the Hypermnestra itself 
played in this way. 

The curtain did not fall between the 
acts; and I still remember an odd cus- 
tom, which I could not but think very 
extraordinary, as its inconsistency with 
art seemed to an honest German 
boy like me altogether insupportable. 
For the theatre was considered as a 
high sanctuary, and any disturbance 
occurring there, would have required to 
be immediately punished as the worst 
of offences against the majesty of the 
public. Two grenadiers, with their 
muskets grounded, stood therefore, 
in all comedies, quite in view at each 
side of the flat scene, and were wit- 


nesses of all that went on in the bosom 


of the family. Because, as I said be- 
fore, the curtain was not dropped 
between the Acts, therefore, when the 
music struck up, two others relieved 
guard by coming from the side-scenes 
right before those others, who then in 
the same orderly way retired. Now, 
if such a practice was exactly fitted to 
destroy whatever in a theatre is called 
illusion—this is the more striking, be. 
cause it was done at a time when, 
according to Diderot’s principles and 
example, the most natural of natural- 
ness was required.on the stage, anda 
perfect deception was proposed as the 
proper aim of scenic art. Tragedy, 
however, was freed from this regula- 
tion of military police, and the heroes 
of antiquity had the right of guarding 
themselves, The same grenadiers, 
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however, stood near enough behind 
the side-scenes. 
Thus I may also mention, that I saw 


Diderot’s Pére de Famille, and the 


Philosophers of Palipot, and still per- 
fectly remember the figure of the philo- 
sopher, in the latter play, going on all- 
fours and eating a raw lettuce; yet 
all this dramatic variety could not 
always keep us children in the theatre. 
We played in fine weather in front of 
it, and in the neighbourhood, and prac- 
tised all manner of absurdities, which, 
especially on Sundays and festivals, by 
no means agreed with our exterior. 
For I and my equals then appeared 
dressed, as was described in that tale, 
with the hat under the arm, and a little 
sword, of which the hilt was adorned 
with a large silken knot. Once when 
we had long proceeded in this way, and 
Derones had mixed among us, he took 
it into his head to assert to me that I 
had offended him, and must give him 
satisfaction. I had in truth no notion 
of the cause for this, but accepted his 
challenge, and was going todraw. But 
he assured me that it was usual in such 
cases to go to a solitary place, in order 
to settle the matter conveniently. We 
repaired, therefore, behind some barns, 
and placed ourselves in the proper at- 
titude. The combat took place in a 
somewhat theatric style; the blades 
clinked, and the thrusts followed close 
upon each other. But in the heat of 
the contest, the point of his sword re- 
mained fixed in the knot of my hilt. 
This appendage was pierced through, 
and he assured me that he had now re- 
ceived the most perfect satisfaction ; 
then embraced me, also very theatri- 
cally, and we went to the next coffee- 
house to refresh ourselves after our 
excitement with a glass of almond- 
milk, and to knit our old friendship 
all the closer. 

I will relate on this occasion another 
adventure, which also befell me in the 
theatre, though at a later time. I 
sat with one of my companions very 
quietly in the pit, and we looked with 
pleasure at a pas-seul, executed with 
much skill and grace by a handsome 
boy, about our age, the son of a 
French dancing-master who was pass- 
ing through the town. He was dressed, 
in dancer fashion, in a close waistcoat 
of red silk ending in a short frock, like 


a runner’s apron, which floated above 
the knees. Together with the whole 
public we had given our applause to 
this young artist, when it occurred to 
me, I know not how, to make a moral 
reflection. I said to my companion— 
handsomely as this boy is adorned, 
and fine as is his appearance, who knows 
in how tattered a jerkin he may 
sleep to-night? All had risen to go, 
only. the crowd prevented us moving. 
A woman who sat near me, and now 
stood close to me, happened to be the 
mother of the young performer, and felt 
herself much injured by my reflection. 
For my misfortune, she knew enough 
of German to understand me, and 
spoke it just well enough to scold. 
She abused me violently: Who, then, 
was I, she should like to know, who 
presumed to suspect the family and 
condition of this young man? At all 
events, she would warrant him as 
good as me, and his talents might 
very likely procure him advantages 
of which I should not dare to dream 
for myself. She inflicted this rebuke 
on me in the midst of the crush, and 
made those about me wonder what 
possible excess of rudeness I could 
have committed. As I could neither 
excuse myself, nor escape from her, I 
was really perplexed; and when she 
paused for a moment I said, without 
any special meaning, “* Why so much 
noise about it? To-day he’s red—to. 
morrow dead!”* These words seem- 
ed to strike the woman dumb. She 
looked at me, and moved away as 
soon as it was at all possible. I 
thought no more of my expressions: 
only some time after they occurred 
to me, when the boy; instead of con- 
tinuing to perform, became: ill, and 
that very dangerously. I cannot say 
whether he died. Such intimations, 
conveyed in a word unseasonably, or 
even improperly spoken, were held of 
weight among the ancients; andit is 
highly remarkable that the forms of 
belief and superstition among all peo- 
ples, and in all times, have always re- 
mained the same. 

From the first day of the occupation 
of our town there was no want of per- 
petual diversion, especially for chil- 
dren and young people. Plays and 
balls, parades and marches, drew our 
attention this way and that. The last 





* Doubtless a German proverb,—77. 
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particularly, were always on the in- 
crease, and the soldier's life seemed to 
us most joyous and delightful. 

The residence of the King’s lieu- 
tenant in our house procured us the 
advantage of seeing, one after an- 
other, all the important persons of 
the French army, and especially of 
beholding, close at hand, the leaders 
whose names had already been brought 
to us by report. Thus, from stairs 
and landing-places, as if from galle- 
ries, we looked on very conveniently 
while the generals went by. Above 
all of them, I remember the Prince of 
Soubise as a handsome and affable 
man; but recall most distinctly the 
Maréchal de Broglie, as younger, not 
tall, but well-made, lively, and look- 
ing about him with keen-witted glan- 
ces, and active in his movements. 

He came often to the King’s lieu- 
tenant, and it was easy to observe that 
the conversation was on important 
matters. The first quarter of a year 
had hardly accustomed us to the in- 
trusion of our guest, when the rumour 
began to spread obscurely that the 
Allies were marching forward, and 
Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick was 
coming to drive the French from the 
Maine. Of these, who could boast 
no great success in the war, there was 
no high opinion ; and, since the battle 
of Rossbach, they were thought con- 
temptible. There was the utmost re- 
liance on Duke Ferdinand, and those 
inclined towards Prussia expected 
eagerly their deliverance from their 
actual burden. My father was some- 
what more cheerful—my mother in 
anxiety. She had sense enough to see 
that a present small evil might easily 
be exchanged for a great vexation ; 
for it was only too plain that they 
would not retire before the Duke, but 
give battle in the neighbourhood of 
the city. A defeat of the French, a 
flight, a defence of the city—were it 
but in order to cover the rear and 
hold the bridge—a bombardment, a 
sack—all rose before the excited ima- 
gination, and gave anxiety to both 
parties. My mother, who could bear 
every thing but anxiety, made the 
interpreter inform the Count of her 
apprehensions. She received the an- 
swer usual in such cases—She might 
be quite at ease, as there was no dan- 
ger; and also must keep herself quiet, 
and speak to no one of the matter. 

Many troops passed through the 


city, and it was known that they halted 
at Berg. The coming and going, the 
riding and running, increased con- 
stantly, and our house-was in uproar 
day and night. At this time I often 
saw Marshal Broglie, always cheerful, 
just the same in look and demeanour 
one time as another ; and I was after- 
wards glad to find a man celebrated in 
history, whose appearance had made 
so good and lasting an impression on 
me. 

Thus at last, after a restless Easter- 
Week, came on the Good- Friday of 
1759. A great stillness announced the 
approaching storm. We children were 
forbidden to leave the house ; but my 
father could not be quiet, and went 
out. The battle began; I went to 
the highest loft, whence, indeed, | was 
prevented seeing the country round, 
but could hear perfectly the thunder 
of the cannons, and the continuous fire 
of the small arms. After some hours 
we saw the first tokens of the battle in 
a line of waggons, on which the 
wounded, with their various woeful 
mutilations and aspects, were slowly 
drawn past us,and taken to the mo- 
nastery of St Mary, which had been 
turned into an hospital. The compas- 
sion of the citizens was immediately 
excited. Beer, wine, bread, money 
were handed to those who could still 
receive any thing. But when, some 
time after, wounded and captured 
Germans were seen in the procession, 
the pity passed all bounds, and it 
seemed that every one would strip 
himself of all his moveable property 
in order to assist his afflicted country- 
men. 

The prisoners, however, were signs 
of a battle unfavourable to the Allies. 
My father being quite certain, from 
his party feeling, that they would con- 
quer, had the passionate daring to go 
to meet the hoped-for victors, without 
considering that the beaten forces 
would necessarily beforehand pass 
over him in their flight. He went 
first to his garden in front of the 
Friedberg gate, where he found every 
thing in loneliness and quiet. Then he 
ventured tothe Bornheim heath, where, 
however, he descried ‘several scatter- 
ed camp-followers, who amused them- 
selves with shooting at the boundary 
stones, so that the rebounding balls 
whizzed about the head of the inquisi- 
tive wanderer. He therefore thought 
it more prudent to retire, and learned 
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on enquiry, what the noise of the firing 
might have before made plain to him, 
that all went well furthe French, and 
there was no chance of their retreat. 
Having reached his house, full of ill- 
humour, the sight of his wounded and 
captured countrymen drove him alto- 
gether from his usual self-command. 
He, too, had various benefactions be- 
stowed upon those passing by; but 
only the Germans were to have them, 
which was not always possible, be- 
cause destiny had heaped together 
friends and foes. 

My mother and we children, who 
had previously reckoned onthe Count’s 
word, and had therefore passed a to- 
Jerably quiet day, were highly pleased, 
and my mother doubly comforted, 
when she enquired the next day at the 
oracle of her little treasure-box by 
means of the point of a needle, and 
received a very cheering answer for 
the present as well as the future. We 
wished our father the same faith and 
the same feelings; we flattered him 
all we could; we entreated him to 
take some food, which he had abstain- 
ed from all day. But he rejected our 
caresses and every kind of enjoyment, 
and betook himself to hisroom. Our 
joy, nevertheless, was not disturbed ; 
the business was decided ; the King’s 
lieutenant, who, contrary to his cus- 
tom, had to-day been on horseback, 
returned at last, and his presence at 
home was more necessary than ever. 
We sprang to meet him, kissed his 
hands, and expressed our joy to him. 
This seemed to give him much pleasure. 
‘* Well,” he said, more mildly than 
usual, “I am glad also on your ac- 
couut, my dear children!” He immedi- 
ately ordered us sweetmeats, sweet 
wine, and the best of every thing, and 
went to his apartment, surrounded al- 
ready by a throng of the urgent, the 
clamant, and the suppliant. 

Wehad now a rich collation—pitied 
our good father who could not share 
in it, and pressed my mother to call 
him. But she had more prudence, and 
knew well how unpleasant such gifts 
would be to him. Meanwhile she had 

repared some supper, and would fain 
cave sent it to his room, but he never 
permitted such an irregularity, not 
even in the extremest cases ; aud after 
the sweet presesnts had been put aside, 
we tried to persuade him to come down 
into the usual eatifg-room. At last 
he let himself be prevailed on unwil- 
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lingly, and we had no foreboding of 
the mischief which we were preparing 

for him and for ourselves. The stair. 

case ran freely through the whole 

house, past all the sitting-rooms. My 
father, in going down, could not pass 

by the Count’s apartment. His ante- 

room was so full of people, that, in 

order to get through more at once, he 

would come out, and this unhappily 

took place in the moment when my 

father was passing. The Count went 

up to him cheerfully, and said, “ You 

must congratulate me and yourself 
that this dangerous business is so well 
ended.” * Not at all!” answered my 

father, with rage, “I wish it had sent 
you to the devil, even if I had been 
forced to keep you company.” The 
Count paused a moment, but then burst 
out furiously, “ You shall suffer for 
this. You shall find that itis not for 
nothing you offered this insult to the 
good cause and to me!” 

In the mean while my father came 
quietly down, seated himself near us, 
seemed more cheerful than usual, and 
began to eat. Werejoiced at this, and 
did not know in how perilous a way 
he had rolled the stone off his heart. 
Soon after my mother was called out, 
and we had great delight in chattering 
to my father of all the sweet things - 
that the Count had given us, My 
mother did not come back. At last 
the interpreter came in. On a hint 
from him we were sent to bed, and as 
it was already late, we obeyed willingly. 
After a night of quiet sleep, we heard of 
the violent movement which had shaken 
the house on the previous. evening. 
The King’s lieutenant had immediate- 
ly commanded my father to be taken 
to the guard-house. The subalterns 
were perfectly aware that he was never 
to be contradicted ; but they had often 
earned thanks by delaying their obe- 
dience. The interpreter, so closely 
connected with my mother, and whose 
presence of mind never abandoned 
him, was able to excite this disposition 
very strongly inthem. The contusion 
besides was so great, that a dela 
naturally concealed and excused itself, 
He had called out my mother, and put 
her, as it were, into the hands of the 
aides-de camp, that by entreaties and 
representations she might gain at 
least a little time. He himselfhasten- 
ed quietly up to the Count, who, from 
his great selfcommand, had immedi- 
ately retired into his inner room and 
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rather let the most urgent business 
stop for a while, than wreak on an 
innocent person the bad feeling which 
had been excited in him, and give a 
decision unworthy of his dignity. 

The address of the interpreter 
to the Count, and the course of 
the whole conversation, were often 
enough repeated to us by the fat me- 
diator, who exulted not a little in his 
success. Thus I am still able to repeat 
what passed. 

The interpreter had intended to 
open the cabinet and enter, an act 
which was held highly penal. 

“What do you want ?” exclaimed 
the Count angrily to him. “ Begoné! 
No one but Saint Jean has a right to 
enter here.” 

«“ Take me, then, a moment for Saint 
Jean,” answered the interpreter. 

«<A strong imagination would be 
needed for that. ‘Two of him would 
not make one like you. Leave me !” 

“« Count, you have received a great 
gift from heaven, and to it I appeal.” 

«‘ You try to flatter me! But do 
not think you will succeed.” 

“Count, you have the great gift of 
listening to the opinions of others even 
in moments of passion—of anger.” 

“ Well, well; it is now just a case of 
having listened too long to opinions. 
I know but too well that here we are 
not loved; that these citizens look as- 
kance at us.” 

** Not all.” 

“Very many. What! do these 
towns pretend to be imperial towns? 
They saw their Emperor elected and 
crowned, and when, from an unjust 
attack, he is in danger of losing his 
dominions and yielding to an usurper, 
when he fortunately finds faithful al- 
lies who spend their gold, their blood 
for his advantage—they will not en- 
dure the slight burden which they 
must bear as their share towards 
humbling the enemy.” 

“In truth, you have long known 
these opinions, and have put up with 
them like a wise man. Besides, the 
culpable are but the smaller number. 
A few, dazzled by the brilliant quali- 
ties of the enemy, whom you yourself 
value as an extraordinary man—only 
a few—you know it well ?” 

s* Yes, indeed! I have known it too 
long, and endured it. Otherwise this 
man would not have dared, at a most 
important time, to utter such injuries 
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to my face. Be they as many as they 
may, they shall be punished in the per- 
son of this audacious representative, 
and so learn what they have to ex- 
pect.” 

«* Count, only some delay !" 

“¢ In certain matters one cannot pro- 
ceed too quickly.” 

** Only a short delay.” 

* Neighbour, you think you can 
mislead me to a false step, but you 
shall not succeed.” 

‘* T neither wish to mislead you toa 
false step, nor to restrain you from a 
false one. Your resolution is just; it 
becomes the Frenchman, the King’s 
lieutenant; but consider that you 
are also Count Thorane.” 

‘«* He has nothing to say to us here.” 

“Yet the worthy man has also a 
claim to be heard.” 

‘* What then is it that he would 
say?” 

‘‘ Sir King’s Lieutenant!” would he 
say, ‘you have had patience so long 
with so many gloomy, unwilling, 
blundering men, while they did not go 
altogether too far. This ove, in truth, 
has gone very far; but prevail on 
yourself, Sir King’s Licutenaut! and 
every one will praise and extol you for 
it.” 
* You know that I often put up 
with your jokes ; but do not abuse my 
indulgence. Are these men, then, en- 
tirely blinded? Had we lost the bat- 
tle, what, at this moment, would be 
their fate? We fight up to the gates ; 
we close them behind us; we halt; 
we defend ourselves in order to cover 
our retreat over the bridge. Do you 
suppose the enemy would have put 
his hands in his pockets? He throws 
grenades and every thing within his 
reach, and the fire catches where it 
can. What, then, does this precious 
householder want? He would have, 
perhaps, a shell bursting in these 
rooms, and another following it; in 
these rooms where I spared his cursed 
Chinese paper,and put myself to incon- 
venience by not nailing up my maps! 
They ought to have spent the whole 
day upon their knees.” 

«© How many have done so?” 

‘* They should have been praying 
for a blessing on us, and have gone to 
meet the generals and officers with 
emblems of honour and of joy, and the 
wearied soldiers with refreshments. 
Instead of which, the poison of this 
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party spirit destroys those fairest, 
‘happiest hours of my life, even with so 
many anxieties and efforts.” 

“It is party spirit. But you will only 
increase it by punishing this man. 
Those of his opinion will cry out on 
you as a tyrant and barbarian. They 
will regard him as a martyr who has 
suffered for the good cause. Even 
those on the other side, now his oppo- 
nents, will then see in him only their 
fellow-citizen, will compassionate him; 
and while they allow that you are just, 
will yet think that you have proceeded 
too harshly.” 

“‘ T have listened to you too long. 
Now be good enough to go!” 

** Hear only this! Consider that it 
is the most unheard-of thing that could 
possibly happen to this man, to this 
family. You have had no reason to 
be pleased with the good-will of the 
master. But the mistress of the house 
has anticipated all your wishes, and 
the children have regarded you as 
their uncle. With this one blow you 
will destroy for ever the peace and 
happiness of this dwelling. Nay, I 
may well say that a bomb-shell fall- 
ing in the house would not have 
caused greater havoc in it. Count! 
I have often admired your self-com- 
mand. You may give me reason to 
adore you. It is noble of a warrior 
to regard himself in an enemy’s house 
as only a guest; here there is no en- 
mity, only error. Prevail so far upon 
yourself, and you will gain eternal 
renown |” 

“*‘ That would be a marvellous con- 
sequence,” answered the Count, with 
a smile. 

‘¢ Only the natural one,” replied the 
interpreter. ‘ I have not sent the wife, 
the children to your feet; for I know 
that such scenes are a vexation to you. 
But I would paint the wife and child- 
ren to you, and all their thanks. I 
would paint them to you’ conversing 
all their lives about the day of the bat- 
tle at Berg, and about your magnani- 
mity, relating it to their children and 
children’s children, and inspiring even 
strangers with their own feelings to- 
wards you. An act of this kind can- 
not perish.” 

“‘ You do not touch my weak side, 
Mr Interpreter ; I do not concern my- 
self about posthumous repute ; it is for 
others, not for me. But, to do right 
at the moment, not to postpone my 
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duties, to yield no jot of my honour— 
this is my anxiety. We have already 
talked too much. Now go—and get 
the thanks of the thankless, whom I 
spare |” 

The interpreter, surprised and af- 
fected by this unlooked-for happiness, 
could not refrain from tears, and tried 
to kiss the Count’s hands. The Count, 
however, repelled him, and said, gravely 
and severely, * You know that I cannot 
endure these things !” And, with these 
words, he went into the antercom to 
attend to urgent affairs which awaited 
him, and to listen to the multitude of 
applicants. Thus the business was laid 
aside, and the next day we celebrated, 
over the remains of the sweet things of 
the day before, the disappearance of 
an evil, through the threatenings of 
which we had happily slept. 

Whether the interpreter had, in fact, 
spoken so wisely, or only so painted 
the scene to himself, as, after a good 
and successful action, one is apt to do, 
I will not decide. At least he never 
varied in the repetition of his statement. 
In fine, this day seemed to him at once 
the most anxious and the most glorious 
of his life. 

How absolutely the Count in gen- 
eral rejected all false ceremonial, ab- 
stained at all times from any title 
which did not belong to him, and 
how sprightly he always was in his 
more cheerful hours, one little anec- 
dote will testify. ; 

A man of the higher class, but 
who was also one of those abstruse 
solitary Frankforters, thought he had 
some reason to complain as to the 
quartering the French in his house. 
He came in person, and the interpre- 
ter offered him his services, which the 
other believed he had no need of. He 
made his appearance before the Count 
with a suitable bow, and said:—** Your 
Excellency !’’ The Count returned his 
bow, as well as the word Excellency. 
Struck by this honour, and fancying 
that the title must have been too 
humble, he bent lower and said—* My 
Lord |” } 

“‘ Sir,” said the Count very gravely, 
‘¢ we will go no farther, for otherwise 
we might easily get on as far as Ma- 
jesty.” 

The other was extremely confused, 
and had not a word to say. The in- 
terpreter, standing at some distance, 
and acquainted with the whole matter, 
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was malicious enough not to stir; but 
the Count went on with much cheer- 
fulness : — 

« For example, sir, what is your 
name ?”” 

«* Spangenberg,” replied the other. 

« And mine,” said the Count, “ is 
Thorane. Spangenberg, what do 
you want of Thorane? So let us sit 
down, and the matter will soon be 
settled.” 

And thus the matter was, in truth, 
soon settled, to the great contentment 
of him whom I have here called Span- 
genberg ; and the story was not only 
told the same evening in our family 
circle by the mischief-loving interpre- 
ter, but reproduced with all its cir- 
cumstances and attitudes. 

After such confusions, disturbances, 
and distresses, we very soon recovered 
the former security and gaiety with 
which the young especially live from 
day to day, if the state of things at all 
permits it. My passion for the French 
theatre increased with every perform- 
ance. I did not miss an evening, 
although always on my return, when I 
sat down with the family to supper, I 
often had only the remains of their 
dishes, and was compelled to bear the 
reproaches of my father—that the 
theatre was of no use, and could lead 
to no end. In these cases I com- 
monly called up all the arguments of 
every kind which help out the defend- 
ers of the stage, when they get into 
difficulties like mine. Vice in pros- 
perity, virtue in distress, are at last set 
to rights by poetical justice. Those 
fine examples of offences punished, 
Miss Sarah Sampson, and the Lon- 
don Merchant,* were eagerly urged 
on my part. But I often, on the con- 
trary, had the worst of it, when the 
Fourberie de Scapin and the like were 
in the playbill, and when I had to 
bear the blame of the pleasure felt by 
the public in the tricks of fraudulent 
servants and the successful follies of 
dissipated youths. Neither party con- 
vinced the other. But my father was 
very soon reconciled with the stage, 
when he saw that I advanced with in- 
credible rapidity in the French lan- 
guage. 

Men are, once for all, so minded, 
that every one willingly himself at- 
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tempts what he sees done by others, 
whether he has any fitness for it or no. 
Now I had soon gone through the 
whole course of the French stage. 
Many pieces I -saw already for the 
second and third time. All had passed 
before my eyes anid mind, from the 
loftiest tragedy to the slightest after- 
piece; and as, when a child, I had tried 
to imitate Terence, so now, as a boy, 
with much more exciting occasion, I did 
not fail to reproduce the French formsas 
my capacity and incapacity permitted. 
Sume half-mythological, half-allegor- 
ical pieces in the taste of Piron, were 
then performed, which had a tone of 
parody, and were very much’ liked. 
These representations particularly at- 
tracted me; the golden little wings 
of a lively Mercury, the thunderbolt 
of a disguised Jupiter, an amorous 
Danae, or whatever else might be 
the name of a fair one visited by the 
gods, if it were not even a Shep- 
herdess, or Huntress, to whom they 
descended. As from Ovid’s Metamor. 
phoses, and Porney’s Pantheon Mythi- 
cum, such elements very frequently 
buzzed about in my head, I had soon 
put together a little piece of the kind 
in my imagination, of which I only 
remember that the scene was in the 
country, and that yet there was no 
want in it either of kings’ daughters, 
or princes, or gods. The Mercury 
particularly was then so vividly before 
my mind, that | could still swear I had 
seen him with my eyes. 

I laid before my friend Derones a 
very neat copy which I had made my- 
self, and which he received with par- 
ticular politeness and the genuine air 
of a protector. He hastily glanced 
through the manuscript, pointed out 
some errors of language, thought some 
speeches too long, and at last promised 
that, at the requisite leisure, he would 
consider the work more closely, and 
decide upon it. To my timid question 
whether the piece could by any chance 
be acted? he answered that it was cer- 
tainly not impossible. In the theatre 
a great deal depended on favour, and 
he would support me with all his heart; 
only the affair must be kept secret, for 
he had himself once surprised the ma- 
nagers with a piece of his owns and 
it would certainly have been performed 
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if they had not discovered too soon 
that he was the author. I promised 
him all possible silence ; and soon, in 
spirit, 1 saw the title of my work dis- 
played in large letters on the corners 
of the streets and squares. 

Frivolous as my friend usually was, 
the opportunity of playing the master 
was too much for him to resist. He 
read through the piece with attention, 
and then sitting down with me to make 
some slight alterations, he turned, in 
the course of our conversation, the 
whole piece upside down, so that not 
a single stone remained upon another, 
He struck out, added, took away one 
character, substituted anothers in fine, 
proceeded with the maddest wanton- 
ness in the world, so that my hair 
stood on end. My prejudice that 
he must understand the matter was 
his security ; for he had often so incul- 


cated on me the Three Unities of Aris- 


totle, the regularity of the French 
stage, the probability, harmony of 
verse, and every thing that depends 
on these, that I could not help regard- 
ing him not merely as instructed, 
but as profound. He abused the 
English and despised the Germans, 
and, in fine, laid before me that whole 
dramaturgie litany which I have so 
often in my life been compelled to hear 
repeated. 

Like the boy in the fable, I took 
home my mangled production, and en- 
deavoured to restore it again, but in 
vain. As, however, I would not alto- 
gether abandon it, I had a clean copy 
of my first manuscript, with a few 
alterations, made by our clerk, which 
I then presented to my father, and 
so gained from him at least this ad- 
vantage, that for a long time he let 
me eat my supper in quiet after the 
play. 

This unsuccessful attempt had made 
me pensive, and | determined now to 
study, in the first sources, these theo- 
ries and laws which every one appealed 
to, and which had become suspicious 
to me, chiefly through the frowardness 
of my arrogant instructor. The un- 
dertaking was not indeed difficult for 
me, but laborious. I read first Cor- 
neille’s Essay on the Three Unities, 
and saw clearly from it what people 
required. But why they required this 
was no way plain to me; and, what 
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was worst, I fell immediately into 
still greater confusion, by makin 
acquaintance with the disputes on the 
Cid, and reading the prefaces in which 
Corneille and Racine are compelled 
to defend themselves against the 
critics and the public. Here at least 
I saw most evidently that no man 
knew what he wanted ; that a piece 
like the Cid, which had produced 
the greatest effect, was to be pro« 
nounced bad on the command of an 
all-powerful cardinal ; that Racine, 
theidol of the French in my day, and 
who had now become my idol—for I 
had learned to know him well when 
Counsellor Olenschlager made us 
children act Britannicus, in which the 
part of Nero fell to my share—that 
Racine, I say, even in his time could 
come to no understanding either with 
amateurs or professed critics. By 
all this I was more perplexed than 
ever, and after I had long tormented 
myself with this talking backwards 
and forwards, with this theoretical 
quackery of the previous century, I 
threw out the child with the teeth,* 
and flung away from me the whole 
trumpery, the more decidedly, because 
I thought I saw that even the authors 
themselves, who produced excellent 
things, when they began to speak about 
them, and to allege the grounds of 
their conduct, when they sought to 
defend, justify, and excuse themselves, 
were not always able to hit the right 
mark. I hastened therefore to the 
living Actual, visited the theatre 
much more zealously, and read more 
earnestly and continuously, so that I 
had at this time the perseverance to 
work through Racine and Moliére 
entirely, and a great part of Cor- 
neille. 

The King’s lieutenant still lived on 
in our house. His demeanour had 
undergone no change, particularly 
towards us; but it was perceivable, 
and our friend the interpreter made it 
still plainer to us, that he no longer 
executed his office with the same 
cheerfulness, nor with the same zeal 
as before, although always with the 
same justice and fidelity. His habits 
and manners, which rather belonged 
to a Spaniard than a Frenchman ; his 
whims, which at the same time had an 
influence on his business; his unyielding. 


— 2. _ 
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ness to circumstances ; his sensitive- 
ness as to every thing which affected 
his person or reputation, all this to- 
gether might perhaps sometimes bring 
him into conflict with his superiors. 
To this was added the circumstance 
that he was wounded in a duel which 
had arisen in the theatre, and it was 
thought wrong that the King’s lieu- 
tenant, as head of the police, had 
himself committed a penal offence. 
All this may, as has been said, have 
contributed to make him live more 
retired, and perhaps to weaken his 
energy in some particulars. 

In the mean while a considerable 
portion of the pictures ordered by him 
had been delivered. Count Thorane 
spent his leisure in examining them, 
having them in the before-mentioned 
gable-room, where all the canvasses, 
large and small, were placed side by 
side, and, from want of space, even one 
above another, and were nailed up, 
taken down again, and rolled together. 
These works were perpetually scru- 
tinized anew. The parts that ap- 
peared the most successful were en- 
joyed with repeated pleasure. But 
there were also wishes that this or 
that had been differently managed. 

Hence there arose a new and very 
extraordinary operation. For as one 
painter executed figures best, another 
the middle grounds and distances, a 
third trees, a fourth flowers, the 
thought occurred to the Count that 
these talents might perhaps be com- 
bined in the paintings, and in this 
way perfect works be produced. A 
beginning of this experiment was im- 
mediately made, by having, for in- 
stance, fine cattle painted into a finish- 
ed landscape. But as there was not 
always room enough for them, and the 
animal painter did not stop at a couple 
of sheep more or fewer, the largest 
landscape proved at last too small. 
Now, moreover, the figure painter had 
to add the shepherds and a few wan- 
derers. These, in turn as it were, 
deprived each other of air, and were 
packed so close, it seemed surprising 
that even in the most open country 
they were not all stifled. It could 
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never be foreseen what would come of 
the thing, and when it was done it 


gave no satisfaction. -The painters 
were vexed. They had gained by the 
first commissions; by these after-la- 
bours they lost, although the Count 
paid for these, too, very liberally. And 
as the parts, confused together in one 
picture by several artists, with all 
their labour produced no good effect, 
each at last believed that his own 
work was spoiled and destroyed by that 
of the others. Hence it was near 
coming to a quarrel, and so to irrecon- 
cilable hostility between the artists. 
These changes, or rather additions, 
were executed in. the above-mentioned 
painting-room, where I staid quite 
alone with the painters. It amused 
me to look out among the studies, 
especially those of avimals, this or 
that one, this or that group, and to 
propose it for the foreground or the 
distance ; in which, from conviction or 
good-nature, they often complied with 
me. 

The sharers in this business were 
therefore extremely dejected, especially 
Seekaz, a very melancholy reserved 
man; who, indeed, among his friends 
was the best of companions by his in- 
comparably pleasaut whim, but who, 
when at work, chosetolabour alone, ab- 
stracted and entirely free. Now this 
man, after performing difficult underta- 
kings, and completing them with the ut- 
most industry and the warmest love, 
both of which qualities always belonged 
to him, had to travel repeatedly from 
Darmstadt to Frankfort, either to 
change something in his own pictures, 
or to dress up those of others, or to 
let his pictures be turned by some one 
else, with his help, into party-coloured 
confusion ; the dejection increased, 
his opposition became decided, and 
there was need of much pains on our 
side in order to guide this godfather+— 
for he too had become one—according 
to the Count’s wishes. I still remem- 
ber, that when the cases were standing 
ready to have all the pictures packed, 
in the order in which the upholsterer . 
at the place of their destination should 
fix them up, only alittle, but indispen- 





* There is here a difficulty, which we have met before frequently in passages about the 
Interpreter. Gevatter isnot only a godfather ; but a person whose child has another person 


for sponsor, is the gevatler of the sponsor. 


this relation to the young Goethes. 
obsolete one in this sense, gossip.— Tr. 





The interpreter and Seekaz both stood in 


But we have no English word for it except the 
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sable final work was required, and 
yet Seekaz could not be persuaded to 
come over. He had indeed once for 
all done the best he could, haviffg 
represented the four elements as 
children and boys, painted from the 
life in the midst of pictures of animals, 
and having employed the greatest 
labour not only on the figures but on 
the accessaries. These paintings 
were delivered, paid for, and he 
thought that he had done with the 
business for ever. But now he was 
to return, in order to enlarge with a 
few strokes of his brush, some figures 
of which the size was rather too small. 
He thought that some one else might 
do it, had already set himself to new 
work ; in short, he would not come. 
The removal of the pictures was close 
at hand, they must also have time to 
dry, and every delay. was dangerous ; 
so the Count, in despair, was going to 
have him brought by military force. 
We all desired to see the pictures 
finally gone, and found at last no 
resource but that of the godfather 
Interpreter seating himself in a car- 
riage and bringing over the rebel with 
his wife and child. He was kindly 
received by the Count, well treated, 
and, lastly, let go with ample pay. 
ment. 

After the removal of the pictures 
there was a great quiet in the house. 
The gable-room in the garret was 
cleaned and given up to me; and my 
father, when he saw the cases go, could 
not refrain from the wish of sending 
the Count after them. For much as 
the taste of the Frenchman agreed 
with his own; much as it must rejoice 
my father to see his principle of 
favouring living artists pursued so 
liberally by a richer than himself; 
much as it may have flattered him 
that his collection had given occasion 
for so profitably employing a number 
of worthy artists in a time of diffi- 
culty, yet he felt such a dislike to the 
foreigner who had invaded his house, 
that he could think well of none of 
his proceedings. One ought to em- 
ploy painters, but not lower them to 
paper-stainers ; one ought to be satis- 
fied with what they have done accord- 
ing to their conviction and capacity, 
even if it does not entirely please, and 
not perpetually to harp and carp. In 
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fine, in spite of the Count’s own liberal 
efforts, there could once for all be no 
kindness between them. My father 
never visited that room, except when 
the Count was at table; and I remem- 
ber only once, when Seekaz had ex- 
celled himself, and the wish to see his 
pictures had hurried the whole house 
together, that my father and the 
Count meeting, expressed a common 
pleasure in these works of art which 
they could not take in each other. 

Scarcely, therefore, had the chests 
and cases left the house when the 
plan for getting rid of the-Count, 
which had been before begun, : but 
afterwards interrupted, was renewed. 
It was attempted to gain justice by 
reasons, equity by supplications, fa- 
vour by influence; and at last there 
was such success that the Quarter- 
master’s department decided. The 
Count was to change his lodgings, and 
our house, in consideration of the 
burden which had been borne conti- 
nually day and night for several years, 
should for the future be exempted from 
any billeting. But that there might 
be a plausible pretext for this we were 
to let out to lodgers the first floor, 
which the King’s lieutenant had 
hitherto occupied, and so make, as it 
were, impossible the quartering any 
one else upon us. The Count, who, 
after the separation from his beloved 
pictures, had no particular interest in 
the house, and moreover expected, at 
all events, to be soon called away and 
replaced, agreed, without any opposi- 
tion, to remove to another good resi- 
dence, and parted from us in peace 
and kindness. He also soon after- 
wards left the city, and received pro- 
gressively different employments, but, 
as was said, not to his satisfaction. 
In the mean while, he had the plea- 
sure to see the pictures which he had 
watched over so diligently, securely 
displayed in his brother's chateau. 
He wrote sometimes, and sent dimen- 
sions, and had different works executed 
accordingly by the artists so often 
mentioned. At last we heard nothing 
more of him, except that, after several 
years, we were assured he had gone 
to the West Indies as governor of 
one of the French colonies, and there 
died. 
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I suppose the “ mens sana in cor- 
pore sano,” the sound mind in a 
sound constitution, would be proof 
at least against weather, and elastic 
through all the wear and tear of life. 
The spirits of some are ever alert, 
and guard every avenue through 
which care may enter. With others 
the five senses are all traitors, and 
ready to let the enemy into the cita- 
del of the heart at the shortest notice. 
Some grow demented under the 
charm of music—a gentle touch will 
thrill over the whole frame of youth. 
My danger and my delight are both 
in the sense of seeing. The eye is 
the most sensitive organ. There are 
certain moments every day that a 
feeling of uncomfortableness comes 
over me—frequently positive melan- 

~choly ; and it is from that which 
many people love, so that I am left 
to wonder at our different natures. 
The effect of twilight distresses me— 
the light of departing day. It is not 
because the light is small in quantity ; 
it is in its quality. Not the quantity ; 
for exclude, in ever so great a degree, 
the light of day, reduce it by shutters 
and blinds as much as may be, I am 
rather pleased, certainly unaffected 
by any touch of melancholy. But in 
a moment, when I may be engaged 
busily, and my understanding uncon- 
scious of the hour, as the declining 
sun has reached a certain point, a 
sense of misery comes over me. I 
frequently shut my eyes at the instant 
of the sensation, but that is not 
enough ; thereisan impression through 
the eyelids—and, what is strange, it 
is not dissipated by candles, until the 
light of day, if it may so be called, 
is completely excluded. I know not 
but that the artificial and natural 
lights combating each other, provoke a 
greater pain. Memnon’s head roared 
at the. rising, my groans are at the 
setting sun. Iam, too, more affected 
within doors than in the fields. Iam 
persuaded there must be something 
in the quality of light at this time of 
day, that has escaped the notice of 
philosophers. Nor is the effect the 
same at all times of the year—the 
most distressing feeling is towards 
the end of autumn—then, indeed, 
in a certain measure it affects all, and 
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has become notorious, But there is 
not a day in the year in which I do 
not feel it in some degree. There is 
a quarter of an hour worse than that 
which took its name from Rabelais, 
I am not suffering from it now ; but a 
little more than half an hour ago, this 
fourth day of December, the evil in- 
fluence was strong upon me. I was 
in a lane, returning home from visit- 
ing a cheerful friend. I had walked 
a mile or two only, when the cold 
moment broke upon the sight: cold 
and comfortless did all appear to me ; 
the rutty, damp, yet half frozen lane ; 
the melancholy leafless boughs shoot- 
ing up into the dull grey sky; the 
lower branches and leafage of hedges 
huddled together, without order, with- 
out beauty, as if hurrying from, if 
they could do so, and cowering under 
the melancholy light; the broad grey 
band of cloud, not unaccompanied 
by lighter vapour coming in, and 
gradually overspreading and making 
less the warmer light, every instant 
becoming more lurid—this cloud, or 
this night rather, coming in upon na- 
ture, like an evil genius, to drive her 
from her patrimony, and ‘to hold a 
wide and surly dominion in her stead. 
All was of the foul fiend. The fiend 
of fen and quagmire, and the fiend of 
the heart-care—first cousins, show- 
ing their affinity by sympathies of howl 
and groan, from the utmost verge 
of the horizon to the innermost core 
of human life, and even sometimes by 
a stillness of electric horror. 

And yet was there a blithe country 
girl that drove her melancholy cows 
to or from milking, and heeded not 
the evil hour, or the foul fiend, though 
his leaden finger had passed over her 
perhaps fair, or nut-brown forehead, 
and given it a hue that utterly belied 
the song she was singing, if song it 
could be; for to my sense the damp 
earth and air were dividing it between 
them, and flinging it back upon the ~ 
ear mutteringly and in mutilation. 
And now night is over all—ruts, 
leafage, cattle, earth, and sky, are 
obliterated like a feeble outline under 
a deep wash of Indian ink. I feel 
not the miseries without ; 1 am beyond 
their power. I am within—in the 


shelter of home, I am lighted by the 
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real magician’s lamp. No magic circle 
ever bid defiance to demon more ef- 
fectually than this blessed inclosure 
of four bright walls, rich in simple 
patterns, from which shine out par- 
tially, and with enticing looks of de- 
light, well-varnished pictures in their 
gilt frames, Their very surfaces look 
sleek, and happy, sensitive, compan- 
jonable, as they are, and communi- 
cative of ideas ; and here I sit among 
them, 


6 Monarch of ali I survey.” 


And oh! how unlike the miserable Sel- 
kirk, when the cold hour came upon 
his brow in his lonely island, and his 
heart was filled with despair. A cheerful 
warm fire, afew gentle home-sunny faces 
that bring spring in contact with win- 
ter; objects of taste fascinating, yet 
unobtruding ; voices that are always 
music, and music proper when you will; 
and sometimes silence, contemplative 
or excursive in fancy, the quiet thank- 
fulness for blessings felt and twice en- 
joyed in that thankfulness; the con- 
sciousness of freedom from tyrant self 
or tyrant custom; no storm beating at 
your windows or at your heart—what 
a contrast are they all to that “ dark- 
ness visible,”’ that evil hour of external 
day that makes up the afswrov Buoy, 
the life that cannot be lived, and that 
they must feel the misery of, who rush 
for shelter from this present misery to 
the melancholy pond, or the garrot 
gallows ! 

How striking are the contrasts of 
lifel—And as I thought thus, I 
retraced my life step by step; and 
as the cheerfulness of all around me 
would not let the mind dwell upon the 
gloomy, I determined to steal a pas- 
sage from my Autobiography, which 
rather whimsically shows some of the 
contrasts of things, of life, and man- 
ners. And you perceive, my dear 
Eusebius, what nonsense 1 have da- 
ringly spurted from my goose-quill by 
way of preface, and from its gravity 
you will think it no preface at all toso 
simple a matter as I have to narrate, 
But a kind friend will clearly see in- 
telligence through obscurities of diction 
and difficulties of grammar; it will 
beam from his own eye on the paper, 
ifthere be little there before ; and in 
your sight, and through your own 
brightness, my dear Eusebius, the 
letter of your friend becomes an illu- 
minated missal. 

Yet have missals of this kind been 
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somewhat reduced in value; the golden 
age uf-letters has long departed— 
then came the silver—but now liter- 
ary love and friendship are mere dross; 
the tenderest as well as most hostile 
communications to be had for four- 
pence, so the copperage of letters 
hath come upon us. “* Ztas mox da- 
tura progeniem vitiosiorem *’ —that 
is, the post. office will be nothing more 
than a Penny Magazine. This is a 
sort of * post obit’ given by the Mi- 
nistry for their continuance in office. 
A truce with foolery, either theirs or 
my own, Eusebius, and let me come to 
the incident | have engaged to tell you; 
and if you publish my letterin Maga, 
as you have before done, I give you 
timely notice that we shall both be 
considered indecent characters, for I 
must use discarded words to speak 
about discarded things—things cast 
off—and that, but for a few remnants 
among the poor, would have been al- 
together brushed away from our voca- 
bulary. For 1 must tell you of my 
being properly ‘ breeched,’’ and sent 
out into the world, that is, to a publie 
schoo]. Let others boast that they 
have lived in the age of Wellingtons 
and Greys; let us, Eusebius, rejoice 
that we were born in theage of breeches, 
And why should we be ashamed of that 
toga virilis, the first day of first as- 
suming “he which was in our time a 
day of honour, a white day, and mark- 
ed with “ money in both pockets?” 
You have always considered it a 
disgrace to the present generation 
that they should ever have discarded 
either the name or thing—and the 
substitution of ‘‘ inexpressibles,” as an 
immodest lie, unworthy the simplicity 
of manhood. We were the “ Bracco- 
torum pueri,” as Juvenal has it, sons 
of the breeched. Our fathers were 
breeched before us. Now old and 
young are fallen into the “lean and 
slippered pantaloon.” Bracce—An- 
glice, breeches. There is something 
sterling in the name, that comes not 
mincingly upon the tongue, but bold- 
ly, as it should, out of the mouth. 
Bracc@ are of apcient origin—vide 
Ainsworth—* Voz Gailica,”—meaning 
that many have been galled who have 
worn them—and so let the galled jade 
wince. The Jaze biacce were said 
to be “ shipmen’s hose,”’ so saith the 
same authority. Many have | seen 
unshipped, and for that purpose should 
rather be called ‘ demisse bracce.” 
For the laze—vide Sir Charles We- 
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therell ; for the demisse—consult the 
Education Board, or rather Board of 
Education, not the modern, but a 
‘chip of the old block,” if there be 
such, as I have seen at the college of 
St Mary’s Winton, yet in these dege- 
nerate days existing. But of that 
ancient, sweet, and wholesome custom 
anon. At present I must maintaiu 
the respectability of breeches—they 
are Greek, as the very name implies, 
Beaxus short — Bearsias * shorts ’’>— 
hence the Roman’s Bracce—hence 
breeches. 

How then, Mr Ainsworth, can you 
have the face to say they are Gallic, 
vox Gallica,—for we all know the Gaels 
boast of philibegs? and wear no 
breeches ; and if by Gallic you mean 
the French, they were, for a long 
period, Sansculottes, andare very little 
better now. There are, however, 
who deny the etymology, and assert 
the word is from jaxoc, not Peaxus. 
“ ‘paxos,” saith the lexicon, “ a piece 
let in”—“ arag.” Now, though the 
piece let in may answer to very many 
bracce, the word bracce would here 
lose the b, a very material part in for- 
mation ; and it would be not a part, 
but a mere patch put for the whole. 
Certainly I have both seen and worn 
many that have been really rags; but, 
as I said before, there is a b in breeches, 
there was ever a b in bracce, and 
there ever will be a 6 in feayus 3 for 
though fgaxvs expresses ‘“ shorts,” 
they have never been shortened yet 
to that pass, and it is to be hoped 
never will be; they might as well be 
taken away altogether. 

I do not consider that I was 
properly breeched until I was be- 
tween twelve and thirteen years of 
age; what I wore before that time 
I make no account of, the materials 
were as often feminine as masculine, 
things really inexpressibles, made 
out of my father’s, my mother’s, and 
even sisters’ garments. I took no note 
of them; I was not proud ofthem. The 
first virile pair I ever put on, were 
upon the occasion of my going to 
St Mary's college at Winchester, and 
it happened thus that they came to 
be what they were. My father, who 
was a literary character, and entirely 
given up to books, happened to have 
in his hand one of those old books one 
sees in old respectable libraries, of 
most sombre appearance, when my 
mother abruptly asked him what col- 
our John'snew breechesshouldbe, My 
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father, who had forgotten all about 
me, my breeches, my schooling, and 
every thing else, held his book some- 
what loosely a foot or two nearer my 
mother, whilst he looked in her face 
as only conscious of the interruption, 
not having an idea of the subject of it. 
My mother looked at the book. She 
had been accustomed to signs and dumb- 
show, and concluded my father to mean 
of this colour. 

«* That,” quoth she, * is a mouse- 
colour.” 

«© Yes,” says he, ** mouse-colour.”’ 

** And what material?” said my mo- 
ther. 

My father looked at the book and 
said “* leather.” 

Nothing more was said, and so it 
turned out that the first breeches, and 
with which I made my public appear- 
ance in the world, for such may be 
called the first going to a public school, 
were mouse-coloured leather; or, I 
think, according to the vocabulary of 
those days, I should say “ leathers.” 

The present generation little know, 
that when their fathers were born the 
art of breeches-making was not con- 
founded with the general cutting-out 
and trimming business of the tailor. 
It was a separate business, and the 
leather-breeches maker, in particular, 
was a man of considerable skill and 
importance. 

1 have heard dandies say that no 
man could make a pair of boots. The 
right foot must go to Hoby, the left to 
some oneelse. Luckily forthe breeches- 
maker, his right and left made an indi- 
visible pair. They were lovely and un- 
divided. 

This being the case, the morning 
after this scene in the domestic panto- 
mime, Mr Flight, leather-breeches ma- 
ker, was sent for to measure Master 
Jolin Cracklatin for a pair of mouse- 
colour leather breeches. I do not 
think I had ever before been measured 
—it was, therefore, an epoch in my 
life, and well do I remember it—and 
Mr Flight, too—a tall, robust man, 
marked with the small-pox, with a face 
like tripe; and I suppose it was the 
resemblance of his tripe-like skin to 
leather that made me ask him, as I 
looked into his face, if my leathers 
would be smooth. I never could help 
thinking that he punished me for this 
afterwards—-but 1 must not anticipate 
the trying-on—and it may well be call- 
ed a trial. 

And here, my dear Eusebius, I cane 
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not resist the temptation of making a di- 
gression to the times when we, as child- 
ren, had no trials at all ; and I do not be- 
lieve there can be a greater contrast in 
life than was in those days felt and expe- 
rienced by children male, in passing from 
the age of infancy to that of boyhood. 
You must have observed that mothers 
are much prouder of male than female 
infants, They stick a sort of rose in 
the cap, as a badge of dignity, that all 
the world may know what they are. 
And, I am sure, when they first begin 
to teach them to walk, and that is 
often much earlier than they should, 
they take great pains to show what 
they are, They shame us men out of 
all our proprieties, and make us turn 
away our modest faces. An infant 
male, then, is the greatest treasure and 
darling—is really a little idol—a «‘dumb 
idol” at first—but he is soon taught 
to lord it with a loud voice, a practice 
which some never are able to get rid 
of, and which, with a just retribution, 
they often pay back upon that sex 
from whom they have acquired it in in- 
dulgence. And it is curious that when 
the child female is taken to as the bet- 
ter pet, tle indulged pampered-boy is 
at once rudely cast off, and told ab- 
tuptly that— 


‘¢ Girls must have white bread, and nice 
sugar sops ; 

Boys must have brown bread, and good 
hard knocks.” 


Neither you nor I, Eusebius, would 
venture. to object to the doctrine, for 
rough discipline of some sort is neces- 
sary to those who have to go through 
a crooked perverse world; but the time 
of the announcement, and the previous 
idolatry, make the lesson a somewhat 
cruel one. Now, nothing could be 
greater than the contrast I suffered. 
I have a perfect recollection of myself 
in this idol state. I dare say I wasa 
pretty, for all said I was a beautiful 
child. I remember my dress; and 
where will you find a finer idol, ready 
to step down from his pagoda. pedestal 
to walk the ground ?—to walk it?—to 
dignify it with the pressure of his foot- 
step. I well remember strutting in the 
finest nankeen dress, with a long and 
broad blue sash, a beautifully crimped 
frill, and a white hat and feathers— 
was taken up and kissed wherever I 
was met, and fondled, and talked to in 
a language that must have much ' ree 
tarded my learning real English. How 
do children acquire their language when 
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they are invariably addressed in a jar- 
gon? But they do—and I learned the 
vulgar tongue, and used it too; and 
then, when the pampered, idolized 
child grows towards boyhood, he is told 
to know himself—and how should he ? 
—finery and flattery are no longer for 
him. The next stage of life is one of 
real hardship, for he has not only to 
learn but to unlearn. He is, or rather 
was, in our time, turned out of all fa- 
vour. For kisses he had kicks; and, 
according to a vulgar saying, ‘* more 
kicks than halfpence.” The contrast 
was horrible—from a pet to an outcast. 
I am told all is altered now, and that 
the fine gentleman commences with the 
baby. As to myself, I was a little 
good-for-nothing ; half my time in tats 
ters, which nobody noticed ; and even 
at the more advanced period, when my 
mother asked the question of my father, 
it was unquestionably time I should 
have new breeches of some sort or 
other. There never passed a fifth of 
November, from the age of seven, that 
a hole was not regularly squibbed 
through whatever I had—a hole, do I 
say ?—I should say many, if it was not 
that in a short time they all ran into 
one. I was, from that age, as unlike 
the sweet child in the nankeen dress, 
blue sash, and hat and feathers, as a 
dove is like a badger—not that I was 
as well clad as the latter. The first 
feeling of the young cast-off was deso- 
late enough, Oh, unfortunate age! 
when the little urchin ‘can receive im. 
pressions, and make none. 1 do not 
mean to say the impressions I received 
were of a tender kind. I only wonder 
that I did not turn savage, and that I 
did not through life bear a dislike to 
women ; for from them came my chief 
pain. 

There was a little incident at this 
age of early abandonment and deser- 
tion of favour, that might have ruined 
in the bud the tenderness which, never- 
theless, in after life came to mature 
blossom. Discarded by mother, sisters, 
cousins, and pushed from home by 
maid-servants, I one day sought soli- 
tary solace in a quarry, not far from a 
temporary residence my father had 
taken inthe country. There I sat, as 
meditative as such an incipient boy 
could be, when a little girl, (a village 
tailor’s daughter,) about my own age, 
came into the quarry, and sat by me 
for companionship. The spot was 
certainly retired ; and, at another age, 
my situation might have been critical, 
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and liable to scandal—but scandal I 
knew not then. How soon was I to 
know it! Could the babes in the wood 
be more innocent! And whence did the 
blow come ?—from my father. It hap- 
ned that, in one of his waiks, with his 
book as usual in hishand, that he might, 
“without interruption, give vent to his 
feelings, and repeat aloud a pathetic 
passage, into the quarry he walked. 
He was the most untheatrical man liv- 
ing in all his actions, a man of singu- 
Jar modesty, which, alas, I inherit! 
To spout a speech, or lift his arm in 
action tothe words, knowingly, before 
man, woman, or child, would have 
been impossible ;—but here he did it 
unwittingly. There was something 
to me so ludicrous in it, so unexpect- 
ed, that, in the midst of his viva voce 
exclamations I could not suppress a 
itter. He heard it—and saw his un- 
ortunate son, and one Sukey Bowers, 
the tailor’s daughter, sitting hand in 
hand, like Cupid and Psyche, his only 
admiring audience. 1 believe he was 
more shocked than I was. He had 
presence of mind to recover his pro- 
priety, and with a good-natured smile 
asked the little girl her name, and 
walked away; and when I returned 
dome he had so completely passed his 
jokes over the whole house, that there 
was not one in it that did not banter 
me—and miserable I was for many a 
month on account of it. Day after 
day was I asked if I had seen “my 
Sukey Bowers.” Heaven forgive me! 
I verily believe I hated her; and if I 
had heard her knell I might have been 
the happier. I cannot philosophize 
upon this antipathy of very young per- 
sons to the tender passion; it is, 
nevertheless, very curious. I was 
certainly as miserable because I did 
not love when I could not love, as 
ever I was when under the “ amiable 
insanity.” 

But this is all a digression from my 
new breeches, and never will lead to 
them, and all this while the tall and 
robust Mr Flight is standing to take 
measure of me, young Master Crack- 
latin, for a pair of new mouse-colour 
leathers, wherein I am to make my 
publie entry upon life in the best 
manner I can. ‘Naturally I put my 
best leg foremost, then the worst ; 
out went one hip, then the. other, and 
soon all my dimensions were noted 
upon parchment. The mysterious 
notches struck me with wonder, and 
when he put the important document 
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in his pocket, I thought he carried 
that with him which should one day 
‘s give the world assurance of a man.” 
Not that I then made the quotation 
from Shakspeare—lI was not so learned 
—but, as Mr Puff said, we both hit 
upon the same thought. 

Of my acquirements and fitness for 
the college of St Mary Winton at 
that time, you shall determine, Euse- 
bius, by the following translation 
which | made to my father, who took 
me in hand some time before, and from 
a private school. A private school! 
On! the indignity of going to a pri- 


vate school, as I afterwards proudly — 


thought; but I have passed over pre- 
paratory schools, at many of which I 
served, I cannot say merut—detestable 
all. What with tossings in the blan- 
ket, putting forth my feet for peg-tops 
to aim at, and wiring the toe, accord- 
ing to the recipe of the then and 
ever-odious Latin grammar, fists, 
cane, and privations; and, I am sorry 
to add, meannesses of big and littlk— 
all I can say is, that itis a wonder a 
boy ever comes out of the ordeal with 
health, temper, learning, or morals. 

But this is another digression, so 
now to the translation, by which you 
will discover that I did not add a 
knowledge of prosody to my acquire- 
ments and deficiencies in grammar. 

My father gave me the following 
line out of Ovid; Ido not know that I 
have read it since, but I well remem- 
ber it, and where I hammered at it, 
with alittle dictionary in two volumes, 
Entick’s,‘on the ground; alittle green 
patch, near a stile, with my back to 
the cow-house. The locus quo has, 
however, little to do with it. We are 
all garrulous, Eusebius—now for the 
line :— 


“ Jam mihi deterior canis aspergitur 
retas.” 


My father had laid down his book, 
seemingly not liking the interruption. 

The word was given, “ construe,” 
which I did thus. Jam, now; dete- 
rior canis, a mongrel dog ; aspergi- 
tur, besprinkled ; etas,age. ‘ The 
deuce he did!” said my father, gravely, 
put his hand to his mouth, and walked 
out of the room. He seldom laughed, 
that is, rightly langhed ; but I heard, 
as he ascended the stairs, tit, tit, tit, 
and a peculiar note he had, whether 
from his nose or the roof of his mouth, 
I cannot tell, when any thing moved 
him either to pleasure or displeasure, 
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I stood like a deterior canis, a mon- 
grel; but where my error was, for 
the life of me I could not then tell. 

It was whimsical enough that age 
turning aman’s hair grey should be 
metamorphosed into a mongrel, and 
so ill-bred a one; and such another 
metamorphosis, I will venture to as- 
sert, is not to be found in Ovid's fa- 
mous books of that name. 

While on this subject, my dear Eu- 
sebius, do let me boast of a little im- 
provement within the year. It is not 
a proof of great scholarship, but there 
was an improvement in taking an in- 
genious shot at a passage. This was 
at Winchester. In the morning we 
had been reading Virgil, and when a 
boy was thrown out at prensos boves, 
and it came tomy turn, I was prompted 
by another boy, and cried out boldly, 
cot oxen. 

“ What do you mean?” said the 
master. 

* Oxen of the Cottage, sir,” said I. 

«Oh, you sound-catcher!” said he; 
and all laughed. 

To remedy this defeat, I took par- 
ticular pains with my Livy—the even- 
ing lesson, in which was included 
the passage respecting the prodigies 
in the Roman camp. Now had it not 
been that a notable prodigy was to be 
described, I should not have blundered. 
The passage is—‘ Namet lupus intra- 
verat castra, laniatisgue obviis, ipse 
intactus evaserat, et examen apum in 
arbore pretorioimminente considerat.” 
Thus I translated it. Nam, for; ed, 
and ; dupus, a wolf; intraverai, ens 
tered ; castra, the camps ; laniatis 
obviis, to look for the sheep; que, 
and ; ipse, he himself; evaserat, es- 
caped ; intactus, unhurt ; ef, and ; 
considerat, sat down upon ; examen, a 
swarm ; apum, of bees; in arbore— 
here I was not allowed to go further— 
a general roar quite discomfited me. 
The master twisted his mouth, and 
curled his nose; but it would not do, 
and so he fairly laughed with the 
rest. 

«‘A very uncomfortable seat, Mr 
Wolf,” said he, *‘ and perhaps a tick- 
ler would make you construe better.” 

For myself, 1 was in despair, and 
thought the field of literature was no 
field for my father’s son, and in truth 
I thought he had enough for both. I 
soon found, however, that others were 
not much wiser; took courage, and 
have successfully encountered the 
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great and little Goes. But to the 
reeches, Eusebius ; methinks I hear 
you say, will the boy never put them 
on ?—the new mouse-colour leathers. 
Have patience—they shall be on 
directly—no, that is impossible with 
leather breeches in those days. The 
evening before my departure, being 
booked to Winchester, behold the ar- 
rival of Mr Flight with his foreman 
and a bag—and in that bag, or rather 
out of that bag, were turned my new 
mouse-colour leather breeches. I 
longed to try them on, and would have 
retired for that purpose, but was stop- 
ped by Mr Flight, with “ No, young 
gentleman, I must get them on.” 
** You get them on?” said I, wishing 
to have the first wear myself. * Yes,”’ 
said he, with a grin, ** on you, I mean; 
they would hardly fit me.” He was 
right ; it was impossible: in my ideas 
of my own magnitude I had forgotten 
that ; and to me even they were a tight 
fit, as youshall hear. First, Mr Flight’s 
foreman took off his coat, and tucked 
up his shirt sleeves. Then Mr Flight 
took the breeches, and gave his shoul- 
ders a slight shake as if to try their 
strength—then told me to strip. It 
was evident they could not be put on 
over any thing else, so behold me in 
nubibus. Had I been to be ini- 
tiated in “‘ the great mysteries,” Mr 
Flight could not have held forth the 
articles of initiation with more solem- 
nity. For a moment I poised my right 
leg over them, supported bodily by 
the foreman. I thrust my leg down; 
alas! it would not go far; then, by a 
lift of the foreman, I contrived to get 
in my other leg; then I felt myself 
suspended, and then came “ the tug 
of war.” Mr Flight took the waist- 
Jiand, and while he was shaking me 
into the new mouse-colours, the fore- 
man was forcing my unwilling limbs 
into them by rubbing and smoothing, 
and tugging and pulling, and by more 
actions than there are words to express 
them; by jerking me, lifting me, drag. 
ging me, and tossing me all round the 
room, at least half an hour before I 
could make any substantial way what- 
ever into my first real virile apparel. © 
We were all forced to take arest; and 
I could not help secing, that whatever 
profit he got by them was got “ with 
the sweat of his brow.” After a little 
rest, at it we went again; “ the Se- 
conde Fitte,” as it might be fairl 
called. But here I was helpless ; 
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could not move a knee; not a joint 
would bend. And there was I sus- 
pended by the waistband, the first edi- 
tion of my father’s learning bound in 
leather-calf, but—not lettered. That 
last finish came a long while after- 
wards. It certainly took a good hour 
and a half to get mein. The descent 
was not facilis; but to get out of 
them was worse. This was indeed a 
toil and labour. ‘ Sed revocare gra- 
dum.” Hic labor, hoc opus est.” 
It is painful to think of it even now; 
so before the final tug, we must have 
rest, and I will take advantage of it 
to make what apology I can for my 
mistranslation. 

I had taken obviis for ovibus, and 
ovibus I knew were sheep, and Juni- 
atis I considered to be the adjec- 
tive of Jana, wool, and woolly sheep 
is mere tautology, and the dative case 
is, for; and really so many verbs 
are omitted in Latin, why might they 
not be here, and so-I only supplied 
** to look,” and I now gravely declare 
that many a learned commentator and 
expositor has supplied a great deal 
more out of his own head, and with as 
little probability of being right. And 
what is more natural than that a wolf 
should go out to look for the sheep; 
and where should he find them but 
out of the camp? And now, Eusebius, 
I have but to call all who think differ- 
ently blockheads, dolts, idiots, and so 
forth ; and you will find the above de- 
fence not a very unfair specimen of 
learned annotations, if you will only 
put it into tolerable Latin. 

Now, then, it is time to extricate my- 
self, if not out of this passagein Livy, at 
least to make a passage out of my new 
mouse-colour leather breeches. Mr 
Flight caught hold of meround thebody, 
his foreman had hold of the breeches at 
the knees—I kicked, I plunged ; they 
pulled: luckily my joints held my 
limbs together as well as the breeches 
—it was a frightful endeavour—but 
* nil arduum est mortalibus’’—no- 
thing is too hard for man, and that, 
by-the-by, was said of a Flight. Mr 
Flight was a man of courage, and his 
foreman scorned to be outdone—so at 
it again they went, “ like master, like 
man ;” * nothing is denied to well di- 
rected labour.” I was at length free 
of my breeches, and they were free of 
me. And from that day there is no- 
thing I more admire than the political 
axiom, that ‘ free bottoms shall carry 
free goods.” Mr Flight making his 
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exit, assureé me all the difficulty was 
over, that a second trial was quite 
unnecessary, and that henceforth they 
would fit like a glove. A second trial 
I was not then equal to, and readily 
believed him. : 

I know, Eusebius, you delight to 
be a boy again; will you therefore 
go with me through the scene of 
my first entrance, not at a private 
school, indeed, but at that noble school 
— Winchester, whose walls are and 
ever will be dear to me, for to that 
excellent school do I owe all that I 
know worth knowing, and all I feel 
worth feeling? The generous high- 
minded character of our public schools, 
I need not descant upon to you. I 
had known private, some ill condition- 
ed from the masters, others from the 
boys ; and with the latter generally is 
the error. I know not why it is, but 
there is a meanness among them to- 
tally unknown at public schools—per- 
haps I should say was. In my days, a 
petted, home-fed, pampered, indulged 
boy, first sent, at an early age, toa 
rough private school, like Lucian’s 
private tutor, with a pot-belly that he 
could neither fill nor get rid of, was 
the most miserable of creatures on 
earth. The fact is, our public schools 
are the growth of ages, and Jaws have 
grown up with them that must not be 
infringed; and hence there is a go- 
vernment of law, not of caprice, and 
the boy feels himself, to a great de- 
gree, independent. The school does 
not take its character from a boy or 
two, but it is a character by time 
acquired, handed down, and must 
be maintained—and is maintained. 
And now, Eusebius, do you not think 
it is quite time for me to make my 
second appearance in my mouse-colour 
leathers? Not yet. Is it not the best 
time, before I put them on, to discuss 
a little scholastic discipline? Do 
not think I mean to insinuate a 
disciplinal attitude. Only, that when 
once on, as I do not mean to take them 
off again in a hurry, I might as well 
not be too proud, and strut about gab- 
bling my say, like the turkey, expand. 
ing my tail. Of discipline—why mince 
the word flogging ?—according to old 
dictionaries, you will find it a good and 
wholesome exercise for man and boy, 
(by man, meaning master.) It circulates 
the blood, and that not too violently ; 
it sets the spirits free and the brain 
alert. We have scarcely had a poet 
since Milton, and he was the last that 
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was flogged at the university. What 
a disgrace, says the prater of modern 
times and modern nonsense? Tell the 
boy at Eton, at Winchester, at West- 
minster, after he has suffered it, that 
he is disgraced, and your next prating, 
Mr Prater, will be in a half whistle 
without your teeth, and you will not 
see very clearly through your eyes. 
Disgraced, indeed! and by enduring just 
discipline—by daring to obey ! Do you 
think the noble captains that fought at 
Waterloo had never been flogged ? ay, 
to their honour, they had—and who 
will say our soldiers want bottom ? 
‘* Nunquam ingenium idem ad res di- 
versisstmas, parendum atque imperan- 
dum, habilius fuit.”” That was the 
character of Hannibal—and it is a true 
description of that acquired by the 
discipline of our public schools. When 
you are in danger, I only wish you may 
show half as fair a face to the enemy 
as they have. It is said that a man 
who marries has given bond to society 
for his good behaviour. A fine-spirited 
youth who submits to discipline for 
conscience-sake, who has been legi- 
timately flogged, has given his bottomry 
bond, (as merchants call it,) both for 
his good behaviour and learning—I say 
whe has been legitimately flogged—for 
here is a great distinction, very ob- 
servable between the custom at private 
and public schools. At the latter 
there are no little, galling, tyrannical 
oppressions—nothing takes place as 
punishment but what is well under- 
stood upon entering, and by the cus- 
tom; no greater disgrace than is de- 
served, if disgrace it can generally be 
called, is conveyed or implied by sub- 
mission. And all is open and above- 
board—for the first thing you see on 
entering the noble building, the school- 
room, is a large painting at one end, a 
portrait of the rod, and this pithy ad- 
monition—** Aut disce, aut discede, 
manet sors tertia, cede. Eventhe rod 
is of a prescribed form and dimensions, 
and supplied by one of the officers of 
the schools—one of the boys. It is a 
turned handle, with four long twigs— 
apple. And there is likewise a prescrib- 
ed manner of inflicting punishment. 
The delinquent, -without hesitation, 
kneels down to a block, and two boys, 
any that like the sport as it is termed, 
take him up; that is, standing in front 
of him on the other side of the block, 
which is, in fact, an immovable bench, 
the last of many in the row, on which 
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the boys sit while learning their les- 
sons. The “ taking up,” is nothing 
more than the removal of, the shirt 
between the waistband and the waist- 
coat, so that the space of back left 
open for punishment is very small, and 
the twigs of the rod so far apart, that 
often not one hits, and seldom, indeed, 
all; and then the master makes but 
three blows—and these, generally, very 
lightly, and the matter is over, and little 
harm done. It is only in case of very 
great offences another punishment is 
inflicted, and that is by six blows in- 
stead of three ; andthe boy isthentaken 
up by two officers of the school—boyson 
duty ; and then, indeed, the space for 
punishment is somewhat larger. All 
thisis, however, according to rule, by 
which the master is restricted ; so that 
both are under it. For a master to 
punish in any other way is an unheard- 
of thing ; nor would it be submitted 
to. A cane, or a ferule, or any of the 
little uncertain tyranny of a private 
school, would not be borne a moment ; 
a rebellion would break out. The 
boy that will be flogged will not be 
cuffed. His dignity would, indeed, be 
offended ; for I will venture to say there 
cannot be collected a number of higher- 
spirited, manly-minded youths, than 
are to be met with at our public 
schools; and there is nothing they 
show their superior manliness in so 
much as in their obedience to disci- 
pline. Custom gives rights, and rights 
reconcile to punishment. The mas- 
ter, even by adhering to custom, in 
some respects shows, by example, the 
beauty of obedience. They have 
themselves been educated at the 
school over which they preside ; they 
know the youths under their care are 
to be passed to the universities, and 
thence into the world, to adorn it in 
every rank ; and they take pains to 
inculcate generous sentiments. I was 
once discovered by the head-master 
out of bounds—a serious offence. A 
friend was with me, but I alone was 
known. We joined the rest just as“ 
the master, Dr Goddard, rode up. He 
called me out, and asked me who was 
with me. I was silent. The youth 
who was with me did not give time for 
the question to be asked again, but 
boldly stepped forward and said, “ I 
was.” The Doctor turned his horse’s 
head and rode away, and, I need not 
say, never punished either. Thanks, 
good Doctor, for all your kindness ; 
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never may I be ungrateful, and here 
have a pride, a pleasure, in acknow- 
ledging, that many a day in after life 
have I remembered you with affec- 
tion; and when I have felt that my 
taste has been improved, I have ever 
been thankful to you, to whom I owe 
that source of enjoyment. ‘ Man. 
ners makyth man,” was the college 
motto. There was the precept, in you 
we found the example. But at this 
rate 1 never shall get on my new 
mouse-colour leather breeches, and it 
is time, for they will certainly shrink 
in my box. 

«© My box !”—that of itself would 
make an episode; but I forbear. A 
boy’s box on first going to school! 
Yet I will tell an anecdote of the re- 
turn of a boy’s box after his first term 
at the university. I knew him well, 
poor fellow! He had an odd stam. 
mer, that began with great irresolu- 
tion of voice, and terminated most 
decisively with a bounce; and such 
was the youth, and such was his ca- 
reer. He came to the university quite 
raw from the country, where he had 
previously practised to be a clergy- 
man, by standing upon stools with the 
tablecloth round him, marrying, bury- 
ing, and christening his elderly maiden 
aunts. Poor boy! he,was quite unfit 
to be trusted as yet from home. He 
came a clown, and in two or three 
months returned. What did he not 
return? But, to his box. He was 
rusticated for a term or two, and 
choosing rather to be absent from 
home for a time, visited a friend. 
Meanwhile his box, and another box 
arrived; and, as they were wont; his 
maiden , aunts thought it best to see 
that all was safe, and unpacked them. 
Never were elderly maiden eyes so 
bewildered —so astonished — coats, 
waistcoats without number—but the 
breeches, as they lifted them out one 
after the other, holding them up higher 
each time in imcreased astonishment, 
audibly counting— 

« Only think the twentieth pair of 
pale yellow kerseymere breeches — 
what could Tom, sister Sue, want of 
so many? Why, his poor father will be 
ruined—we shall all be ruined.” 

Then Sue took up the outery, lifting 
her voice at each pair, and with em- 
phasis —‘* Look here, sister Kate, 
‘Fwenty-one, Twenty-two, Twenty- 
three, crescendo, Twenty-four!!!” 

Here the hands and breeches drop- 
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ped together, and they were watered 
by a flood of tears. 

“ The ungrateful boy! didn’t we 
have made for him,” cried sister Sue, 
‘* three excellent pairs out of his fa- 
ther’s greatcoat; he could not have 
wanted any more.” 

Now sister Kate could again go on, 


‘ but in a low voice of despair—“ Twen- 


ty-five, Twenty-six, Twenty-seven, 
oh! oh! oh! Twenty-eight—then the 
last, Twenty-nine pair of breeches— 
the good-for-nothing boy !” 

And so it was; in one box he had 
brought home with him twenty-nine 
pair of pale lemon-colour kerseymere 
breeches. Oh ye parents! who send 
raw youths to the university! it is 
quite hopeless if you think you can 
confine their ideas, after the first term, 
to corduroys, or even mouse-coloured 
leathers; and you may be quite sure 
that the turning old greatcoats, by the 
hands of a village tailor, into habili- 
ments for the seat of learning, is mo- 
ney thrown away. 

Now it was not so with me on my 
first going to college—though that col- 
lege was but a school, a public one, be 
it remembered with pride—as I told 
you, Eusebius, I had a pair of new 
mouse-coloured leather breeches, and 
I had put them on once. Would 
you could bave seen me in them 
then!—but had you seen me in them 
the second time of putting them 
on, it. would have been a treat, and 
you would have remembered it, as I 
do, and therefore write this account of 
it. But you must be aware my place 
is takea per coach—Mr John Crack- 
latin boeked for Winchester college, 
with one box, containing—for the pre- 
sent we will say no more than one 
mouse-coloured pair of leather breech- 
es. Accompany me, Eusebius, my first 
real exit from home; that is, from with- 
in ten minutes’ reach of home, with 
such a stock of Latin as I have certi- 
fied you in this. Be so kind as to go 
with me, and see me safe lodged. 
“© Comes jucundus pro vehiculo est.” 
My father had gone the same road be:: 
fore me—uncles and cousins without 
number—all to Winchester. I was 
therefore taking the family recipe for 
learning. I had at least a great vene- 
ration for my father and his learning, 
and therefore, though going to school, 
went at least Aalf-willingly, as much 
as could then be expected of any well- 
disposed youth—as Homer says, ixwy 
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asunts ys Suuw, 
gone there before me. I remember 
his account of his first appearance. 
His mother took him, for he went first 
to a preparatory school at Winchester. 
She told the master, who was not 
the most gentle-looking of pedagogues, 
that she wished her son to be particu- 
larly looked to, for he was a very de- 
licate boy. 

‘* Ma’am,” said the man, “I have 
no others; they are all delicate boys.” 
And so my father found it, for the se- 
cond day he was flogged, and the 
third burnt out of his bed, and that 
was the last he enjoyed in a prepara- 
tory school. 

Do not imagine I was allowed to 
travelin my new clothes; nota bitof it. 
Any one might have been ashamed of 
those I wore. To make my first appear- 
ance in them on any stage, much less 
at Winchester, was impossible. I 
will not digress to describe my recep- 
tion, and how very strange all things 
appeared tome. Every one knows all 
this ; but itis not every one that knows 
what followed—* Non cuivis homini con- 
tingtt.” You can easily imagine me 
in my room in my little bed, by the 
side of which was my box, and in 
which room were eight or ten other 
boys, to me unknown. There [I lay, 
with my treasure by my side; and 
that beiug the case, though a boy and 
after a journey, 1 did not sleep too 
soundly until towards morning. I 
was awakened early enough, but late 
for all I had to do. There is no 
greater offence than the missing cha- 
pel in the morning — punishment a 
flogging. This was announced to me 
before I went to bed, and as a flogging 
was to me an unknown thing, it went 
in my mind according to the Latin, 
“‘ omne ignotum pro mirifieo.” Iwas 
therefore determined to be up betimes, 
and up betimes I was; but dressed 
betimes, that was to be quite another 
matter. The chapel bell goes a quarter 
of an hour, and it was going as I 
opened my box, and there was some 
distance to the chapel, for I was not 
then in college, but in the head-mas- 
ter’s house ; as it is termed, I was a 
commoner, not on the foundation. 
Now; imagine that all this while the. 
fatal bell is going, and in such a man. 
ner as if it threatened to stop, and I 
am not dressed yet, nor like to be. 
Of all things in the world I have ever 
been averse fo early rising; it was 
the chief cause of all the punishments 
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I ever received at school. I once 
wrote a paper against it, and sent it to 
Blackwood's Magazine, where 1 have 
a suspicion you, Eusebius, will send 
this. The early morning light ever 
creates in me a nausea, I once hada 
bilious fever from early rising and a 
pair of yellow plush-breeches, and 
this was on leaving Winchester once 
on the first morning of holidays ;— 
but here I find myself in another di- 
gression. It cannot be helped; so 
here goes my bilious fever. 

I -had been some years at Win- 
chester then, and had become a pretty 
considerable puppy ; so what must [ 
do on going home for the holidays, 
but have a new pair of top-boots, 
which, when on, f could not get off, 
so I slept in them all night. Besides 
my new top-boots, 1 had a green 
coatee, yellow kerseymere waistcoat, 
and a pair of splendid yellow plush 
breeches. It was the height of sum- 
mer, very hot weather, and, boots and 
all as I stood, it was very hot work 
before I started. There were three 
of us, and so we took a chaise, 
We had proceeded about a mile, 
when I found that I had left my 
purse, or something as important, 
behind me; I ran back to college, 
and thence to the ehaise waiting for 
me. I never shall forget that re- 
turn—for by this time the sun was 
very hot—and as I generally look 
down when F run, the hot sun, reflecte 
from my yellow plush breeches, and 
the heat and pressure of my new tight 
top-boots, so stirred the bile, that by 
the time I returned home I was ac- 
tually in a fever. It gave me a dis- 
gust to foppery, and I really believe I 
must date my slovenliness as to dress 
from that day. This came of desert- 
ing the old original mouse-colours, 
which, with the exception of the first 
day of actual wearing, seryed me in 
good stead. 

But, dear me! Eusebius, imagine 
that all this while the bell has een go- 
ing *‘ tempus fugit” —every toll threat- 
= a raise cg I cannot for the 
life of me get on my breeches. 

« Why, they don’t fit,” said one boy. 

« Pull at em,” said another. 

« Let us.all take a pull at ’em,’ said 
a third, who, was dressed. 


“ T shall be flogged, if I do, said a 
fo 


urth. 
‘¢ What the d—1 do you call "em 2” 
said a fifth. 

‘* Leathers,” said I. 
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“« A pretty leathering you'll have,” 
said he. 

«* Tuck your shirt above them un- 
der the waistcoat,” said a sixth, 
“* and they may slip on easier.” 

This was a good thought, and I did 
so—still it was very hard work to get 
them on at all. 

«¢ Bell will be down in a minute,” 
said a seventh. 

“© Do be so kind as to wait for me,” 
said I, beseechingly ; ‘ for I do not 
know the way.” 

«¢ Wait and be flogged !” said they. 

Here was a state of trepidation for 
a poor boy just from his father’s 
house, within three tolls of a bell of a 
flogging—dire and unknown thing !— 
and he standing with his breeches, 
new mouse-colour leathers, not quite 
one quarter part on. The thoughts of 
aflogging at such a time, and in such a 
situation, may. be a very jocose thing to 
witness, but to have them rushing into 
the mind, in a torrent of cold-sweat, 
at the early age of some twelve or 
thirteen years, is not very jocose 
to the sufferer. I never knew of 
but one boy that actually was, as it 
were, case-hardened, and took a flog- 
ging himself for diversion, and as a 
joke. It is a singular thing, and 
therefore, though another digression, 
I must tell it. The boy’s name was 
Smith, a good family name for case. 
hardening. Somehow or other, he 
was insensible in the flogging parts. 
There was no communication between 
them and the brain; and here let me 
observe, obiter, that it isa very absurd 
practice at private schools to punish 
one part for another ; at public schools 
they scarcely ever flog for learning, 
or the lack of it. But why, if the 
head fails of doing its work, the tail 
should suffer, I never could hear any 
good reason given. And why should 
a dunce be called a blockhead, when 
it is quite the contrary part goes to the 
block? But this belongs to the philo- 
sophy of schools, and has nothing to do 
with my breeches, which will never 
be on—and I had nigh forgotten the 
flogging story. This Smith did not 
care a pin for a flogging, and used to 
put himself in the way of them, for 
mere amusement to himself and others. 

“ Smith, again!” the master usu- 
ally called out at flogging-time, and 
with a groan. Smith was always 
ready, affected to kneel down, then 
rose up again, and said facetiously— 


“ Allow me, sir, to put my hand- 
kerchief under my knees — these 
breeches cost my father five-and-twen- 
ty shillings, and he gave me particu- 
lar charge not to soil them.” 

Then would he begin only to kneel 
down, the master all the while vocife- 
rating—* Take him up, take him up!” 

“ Sir,” Smith would say, “ be so 
kind as to hit high and gentle.” Then, 
when fairly down, he would look 
round, and at every stroke make most 
horrible faces, as if in dreadful agony, 
and, when the matter was over, jump 
up with alacrity, make his bow, and 
say, ** I thank you, sir.” 

It is evident such a boy must have 
been incorrigible—and he went away 
as such—he did not remain more than, 
if so much as, a half-year. 

The bell is ’most down, and in what 
state arn I now with regard to breeches? 
By dint of greatexertion and help [have 
them just up to my hips—a little more 
exertion may get them an inch higher 
—more than that is hopeless. The 
boys are quitting me fast. One kind 
soul remains to show me the way. 
Hurrah! I have contrived to get them 
over, and to button one button; but 
then how am I to get my shirt in 
again? That must be inevitably 
tucked under my Waistcoat. 

‘* Here,” said the boy, ‘pull it down 
a little, just to meet, and button your 
waistcoat over, and nobody will see 
it—so let’s be off.” And off we were, 
as well at least as I could move my 
knees. I think those who fought in 
ancient armour must have run, if it is 
not a bull to say those who fought ran, 
pretty much as I did. When we ar- 
rived at the chapel-door I was done— 
quite out of breath—and all the boys 
were just kneeling down. In I shuf- 
fled, and down I attempted to kneel 
directly in front of the master. I had 
not calculated upon this difficulty. I 
made a desperate effort, and so far 
succeeded as to my knees—but in that 
effort the button burst, and the upper 
part of my mouse-colour leather 
breeches, which had been continually 
stretched, dropped—and discovered to 
the gaze of eyes sacred and profane, 
of masters, chaplains, and some hun- 
dred or so of boys, my poor unshirted, 
unshrouded personification of inno- 
cence. Could the service go on?— 


Did it goon? Iknow not. The fol- . 


lowing half-hour was so like a dream 
that I have forgotten it ; but I believe 
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it was considered that I had intended 
to insult masters and the whole school 
by my barefaced—no, not bare-faced— 
impudence. I believe serious thoughts 
were entertained of expelling me ere 
I had well entered on my schoolship ; 
and if I had then taken a flight back, 
there should have been two lament- 
able flights, mine and the breeches- 
maker—for I was hot enough for re- 
venge, and none so small but that they 
may find means of annoying. 

As it was, I was so badgered about 
my exposition, that I had to fight no 
less than three battles the very first 
day to defend the honours of my 
mouse-coloured leathers. But time 
is a great stretcher, and so he stretch- 
ed my breeches. The flight of time 
did that which the sedentary Flight 
never did. Time, as my early copy- 
book, set by that greatest of calligra- 
phers, the German, Jansen Von Splut- 
terinck, saith, maketh all things 
easy, and so he made my breeches. 
Henceforth I shall be of the opinion 
of the currier in the fable, “ TZ'here’s 
nothing like leather.” Kings that have 
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been made kings from low degree, 
have kept their poor breeches in re- 
membrance of their bumble state. I 
might have kept mine in remembrance 
of my humbled state, and as monu- 
ments of my after knowledge. A 
heathen would have made them the 
subject of an apotheosis. If some have 
been celebrated as having seen the 
“ Siege of Bulleyn,’ mine had wit- 
nessed the siege of Troy. They had 
sat down many a day with “ the seven 
against Thebes.” Taking into ac- 
count, my dear Eusebius, the seas of 
ink that have been spilt upon them— 
the Greek with which they have been 
bespattered—the versification that has 
been made upon them, and those en- 
graftings of buds from the tree of 
knowledge, of which I have spoken— 
I may, without fear of contradic- 
tion, say of them, that, wherever they 
may be, there, must be the seat of 
learning. So that, “ take them for 
all in all, I ne’er shall look upon their 
like again.” 
My dear Eusebius, yours as ever, 
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‘* TworENcE more, and up goes the 
donkey!” The words shot through 
us like a spell! fast and far flocked 
the excited multitude—man, boy, 
woman, girl, and hobble-de hoy of 
either sex ;—the cabman from. his 
stand, the sweeper from his crossing, 
the dog’s-meat man from his truck, 
and the apple-wife from her stall ;— 
the exquisite and the shirtless, the de- 
licately tripping miss and the sturdy 
tramper of St Giles’s ;—the new po- 
liceman, forgetful for once of the du- 
ties of office, the very pickpocket for 
a moment neglectful of his opportu- 
nity. It seemed as though that mys- 
terious voice had summoned together 
by some magic a representative of 
every caste and calling beneath the 
sun, to form at last a true national 
convention. ‘ What a thing,” soli- 
loquized we inwardly, as we elbowed 
our way -into the thickest of the 
throng, * What a thing is a crowd! 
What a lesson for the great and the 
haughty! What a spectacle to mo- 
ralize! What a picture of the troubled 
course of human existence! A cease- 


less struggle for self, careless of the 
comforts and the happiness of others, 
feeling nought for their miseries, their 
pangs, their"’ 

«* Beg your pardon, sir,” said a 
jolly seventeen-stone butcher on our 
right, “ but I’m afeard [ trod rayther 
heavyish on your tves just now.” 

Our theory was done for—squash- 
ed in a moment ;—selfishness was 
not omnipotent, and the milk of 
human kindness had not all turned 
sour. We turned round to the apo- 
logizing vender of meats, and looked 
him full in the face; we would have 
said ** Don't mention it!’’ but the re- 
mark struck us as being behind time. 
—* Curiosity,” said we mildly, “ has 
been the bane of the ‘race, from the 
days of grandmother Eve upwards.” 
The man of the skyblue jerkin starred 
with grease-spots looked as if the hea- 
ven of his intellect was somewhat 
clouded. 

‘ Sir ?” said he enquiringly. 

« What we mean to say,” said we, 
«¢ ig "___ 

** One penny more, and up goes the 
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donkey!” broke in the same stentorian 
voice that had originally electrified us. 

We could have patience no longer : 
‘“¢ Here!” shouted we, stretching forth 
the required coin over three of the 
greasiest heads in Christendom, “ for 
Heaven's sake satisfy these good peo- 
ple, and let us go about our busi- 
ness!” 

A hand, clothed in a rich coating 
of dirt, rose rapidly from the centre 
to clutch the proffered desideratum,— 
and a sort of applauding murmur 
passed among the nearest witnesses of 
our generosity— 

*«« Three cheers for the patriotic cove 
in the brass barnacles!”’ shouted an 
embryo Barrington from the extreme 
gauche. We had given five guineas 
and a half for them at Dollond’s that 
very morning ! 

** After all,” said we, applying 
ourselves once more to the destroyer 
of beeves—who was, as we have above 
noticed, as fat as any mortal “ who 
slays fat oxen” ought to be—* What 
is it we are to see after all this noise ? 
quid tanto dignum feret.” Half a se- 
cond more, and we should have thrown 
away the whole line, but our friend 
saved us the waste. 

‘«‘ Ferret, sir! Lord love you! do 
you take him for a rat-catcher? it’s 
only a donkey as that chap’s a-going 
to balance on the top of his lad- 
der!” 

*«‘ Then for once in our lives,” 
said we, ** we shall see a dead don- 
key!” 

** Not this time, sir,” said the 
butcher, with a smile which bespoke 
the deepest commiseration for our 
simplicity ; ‘* unless the hanimal 
should be suddenly taken hapo- 
plectic. That ere’s a pretty tolerable 
strong pair of lungs for a beast as is 
departed.” 

And truly, as he spoke, there 
arose the most hearty, health- 
betokening, unequivocal heech-haw 
which ever greeted our ears in the 
not-over-much-frequented-by-donkeys 
metropolis. Gracious heaven! and 
we had been contributing, unwit- 
tingly, to the torture of an unhappy 
animal that is itself the meekest, mild- 
est, most unoffending of brutes !—that 
never so much as with malice-pre- 
pense and aforethought set foot upon 
a worm; and we must needs add our 
mite to the huge sum of suffering 
which its patient merit of the unworthy 


takes, in this its much enduring ex- 
istence ! 

If, now, it had been a dead donkey, 
said we, inwardly, as we rade our 
escape from the still-thickening crowd 
—for, as to stopping to see the show, 
we would almost as soon have stopped 
to look at our maternal parent dang- 
ling by the neck in the Old Bailey, 
after having been convicted upon our 
own evidence—if, now, it had been a 
dead donkey ; but, pshaw! we might 
have known it wasn’t a dead donkey! 
How could it have been a dead don- 
key? We might just as reasonably 
have expected to see a mermaid, or a 
dodo, or a hippogriff, or the great 
sea-serpent himself. We do not be- 
lieve that Methuselah, nay, we do not 
believe that the Wandering Jew him 
self, (and he will soon be twice as old 
as the antediluvian,) ever set eyes 
upon such a thing in the whole course 
of his peregrinations ;—there is no 
such thiag ! That rigmarole — of 
Sterne’s about the dead ass is con- 
cocted only, like an impostor’s beg- 
ging-letter, to draw tears from the 
eyes of the over-credulous and ten- 
der-hearted. The libellous scoun- 
drels who charged Mike Scales 
with vending a defunct jackass for 
veal, stand, by their very accusa- 
tion, convicted of falsehood. What 
really becomes of superannuated don- 
keys we do not profess to know, though 
we have our private opinion on the 
subject, as indeed there are few mat- 
ters on which we have not. We be- 
lieve, then, that donkeys are deathless, 
—not, by any means, that they live 
for ever, but that they do not die,—or, 
to use the expressive phraseology of a 
gentleman who has been of late much 
before the public, that they do not be- 
come “ dead, cold, moist, unpleasant 
bodies ;”—that, like the husband of 


Aurora, that ill-starred victim of an ° 


oversight, they fade away gradually 
and slowly, and almost imperceptibly, 
till, at their appointed moment, they 
cease to exist, blending with unsub- 
stantial air, hastening to be resolved 
into the elements, vanishing like a 
morning-dream, leaving not a wreck 
behind! It is our confident creed 
that those venerable grandsires of the 
race, whom we sometimes light upon 


standing fixed and motionless in by- ’ 


lanes, by the side of an overgrown 


thistle, and reduced to the extreme. 


degree of asinine emaciation, are don- 
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keys on the.eve of exhalation; but 
whether the end of an ass, like the 
end of Qidipus, is a thing forbidden 
to our actual knowledge ; or whether, 
for some other reason which we con- 
fess ourselves unable to discover, we 
are, we must allow, unable to sub- 
stantiate our impression by proof posi- 
tive, though we have not unfrequently 
watched, from morn to dewy eve, in 
fond anticipations of success. Never- 
theless, till we have satisfactory de- 
monstration of their mortality, we 
shall hold to our exhalation theory, 
empty as it may appear. At any rate 
it is, as Shelley says, 
‘* A modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant, if one considers it ;” 


inasmuch as its tendency is to throw 
around the long-eared tribe a sort of 
charm—to invest them with some- 
what of a poetical interest, of which, 
Heaven knows, they stand in sufficient 
need ; but which, we believe in our 
conscience, and which we hope, before 
we have done, to prove, they deserve 
in a far greater degree than the world 
allows them to enjoy. 

The deeming a donkey an object to 
be contemned, we take to be as decided 
a vulgar error as any which Sir 
Thomas Brown, long ago, so labori- 
ously combated. We have not the 
slightest sympathy with that ridieu- 
lous old Dogberry in his indignation 
at the epithet bestowed upon him ;— 
we do not see any disgrace, even in 
“as pretty a piece of man’s flesh as 
any in Messina,” being “ written 
down an ass ;”°—though, of course, we 
cannot be surprised that his vulgar 
soul should have adopted a vulgar 
prejudice. The marvel to us is ra- 
ther how the prejudice ever entered 
into any soul at all ;—its existence is 
a psychological curiosity ;—and like 
us, when west and astonished at that 
mystery of mysteries—a reel within a 
bottle—“ we wonder how the devil it 
got there.” We should like to know 
by what right sop, and Gay, and 
all the fablemongers, from Jotham 
upwards, have pitched upon one un- 
happy; animal, and made him a mock, 
and a,byword, and a laughing-stock 
for all succeeding generations to crack 
their << fool-born jests” upon. Now, 
in a goose there really «s something 
ridiculous ;—his very waddle is vain- 
glorious; he stretches out his head, 
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and elevates its antipodes with all the 
pride of a peacock ; his hiss is most 
superlatively self-complacent and con- 
temptuous—it is eloquent of irrepres- 
sible misanthropy ; a child ean see 
through his pretensions to dignity; 
his folly breaks out in the very means 
which. he takes to hide it. But an 
ass; pshaw! there is no deceit about 
an ass ;—he stands before us even as 


" nature made him, rough, homely, and 


honest; he pretends not to beauty 
which he does not possess ; he makes 
no ostentatious display of his sagacity ; 
he is content to slip through existence 
as peaceably and silently as we will 
let him; he wants but little, and he 
gets it; he can teach as many lessons 
as the ant, and he finds, if possible, 
fewer disciples. Yes! the world may 
sneer as it likes, but an ass is no fool; 
we rather take him for a philosopher. 
How many requisites for greatness 
does he not possess? Urge him, scold 
him, beat him, kick him—the Man of 
Uz himself was not more enduring ! 
He looks at you all the while, as much 
as to say, “I can’t help it, so you 
must go on as long as you please, 
though you must be aware this sort 
of treatment isn’t, by any means, gen. 
tlemanlike.” Does he feel it repug- 

nant to the dictates of his concienée 

to take some particular course? only. 
observe his unswerving strength of 
purpose! He cares not for the “ vul- 

tus tnstantis tyranni ;” he blenches not 

from his fixed resolve for threats or 

thumps; he yields not to the more in- 

sidious attacks of persuasion and blan- 

dishment; and, by a miserable perver- 

sion of epithets, his resolution is stig- 

matized as stubbornness, his conscien- 

tious scruples degraded into obstinate 

perversity. He is abstemious, partly 

it must be owned, by obligation ; but 
he suffers compulsion with such an 
unaffected good grace, that nature 

must have as much to do with the mat- 
ter as necessity. He will eat any 
thing and every thing, a thistle or a 
macaroon; and, if we mistake not, 
there is somewhere or other on record 
a certain noodle, who departed this life 
in a guffaw, occasioned by seeing hisass 
composedly appropriate some figs laid 
by for his own private consumption. Is 
there any pride about a donkey ? Not 
a scruple, not the infinitesimal particle 
of a grain ; only satisfy him that the 
path you wish him to take is the path 
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of duty, and what burden will he re- 
fuse to bear? Carrots or children, 
soot-bags or spinster,—’tis all one to 
Jack. He trudges on in the same un- 
murmuring fashion, with an occasional 
swish of the tail, and a constant droop- 
ing of the head, poring upon the 
ground on which he treads, as intensely 
as the most zealous stone-smiter that 
ever wandered over the country, ham- 
mer in hand, in the wake of Dr Buck- 
land. No waster of time is he(we mean 
the ass, not the professor) in gaping 
and staring about him. Leave him 
to himself for hours if you will, and at 
yourreturn fear not to misshim. There 
he stands, motionless as a statue; he 
has been in a brown study the whole 
time, revolving in his meditative soul 
things human and asinine; chewing 
the cud of fancy, which for him, we 
fear, possesses nought but bitterness. 
We pity an ass so deeply that we 
almost suspect we love him. But then 
his bray! No, we cannot for the life 
of us get over that. The squeaking 
of an ungreased waggon-wheel—the 
shovelling up of cinders under the 
grate—an amateur fiddler—a profes- 
sional bagpiper—a cat in a gutter— 
the roaring of a spdiled child in a 
passion—the voice of a bumbailiff— 
sounds all, and especially the last, to 
agonize man’s tortured ear and shud- 
dering frame—are “ musical as is 
Apollo’s lute,” in comparison with the 
uplifted voice of a jackass. Were we 
ever so partial, we could here nothing 
extenuate ; were we ever so spiteful, 
we could hardly be suspected of set- 
ting down aught in malice. We never 
could discover that it has even the 
single argument of utility to allege in 
its defence—it is the most unmeaning 
gratuitous piece of discord in nature ! 
There the rascal stands—not another 
ass within a mile of him—with his 
head for once stuck up in the air, bel- 
lowing away for no earthly object 
that we can perceive, save his own will, 
and, we were going to add, pleasure, 
but we doubt if even the strongest 
self-admiration could go so far as that. 
Nature, when she moulded his ears, 
must have counterbalanced the excess 
of length by the deficiency of delicacy, 
or he could never fail of being scared, 
like Fear, “* at the sound himself had 
made.” We do not feel quite sure 
that a spirit of revenge, however un- 
congenial to his nature generally, is 
not at the bottom of the matter; and 





{Jan. 
that, painful as it must be to his own 
feelings, he cannot resist availing him- 
self of this his only means of wreak- 
ing upon mankind his multifarious 
wrongs and persecutions. 

We were saying, or going to say, 
how much we commiserated a donkey, 
when the bare mention of his voice 
sent us flying eff at a tangent, much 
as the reality is wont to do when it 
strikes upon our unlucky tympanum. 
And, truly, if he be not a pity-de- 
serving object, we know of nothing 
which is so. Itseemsto us to be a 
notion inherent in the mind of the 
many, that itis not only allowable, 
but an absolute matter of obligation 
and duty, to abuse, cuff, kick, lash, 
spur, and otherwise maltreat a jack- 
ass ad libitum, which said ad libitum, 
in the case of the unhappy sufferer 
under consideration, means always ad 
infinitum. One can’t turn him out for 
an hour on a common, be it ever so 
wide, or up a lane, be it ever £0 re- 
tired, but two or three imps of boys, 
who can see opportunities for mischief 
even through a millstone, are sure to 
spy him out, and then his torments 
begin. Three or four of the villains 
at least on his back at once, shouting 
at him like young Stentors, whacking 
him with sticks purloined from the 
nearest hedge, drumming upon his 
helpless ribs with their hobnailed heels, 
till perchance, at last, some one more 
exquisitely mischievous than his fel- 
lows, seizes an opportunity of insert- 
ing beneath his unguarded tail a furze 
bush plentiful in prickles, whereby 
stung at once to frenzy, with one 
irresistible plunge he lays his tor- 
mentors sprawling on their mother 
earth, and rushes off, alas! hugging 
closely, in his ignorance, the invisible 
cause of his anguish. 

Look at him in the hands of the 
chimney-sweeper in the country—look 
at him in the cart of the costermonger 
in the town—look at him in the donkey 
race at a country fair, and observe the 
iptense zeal with which he is bela- 
boured on such interesting occasions, 
when no jockey is, permitted to ‘ride 
his own “hanimal!” Look at him, 
above all, on Blackheath, or Hamp- 
stead Heath, or any other heath in 
the environs of the metropolis !—look 
at him at Margate, Ramsgate, or any 
other marine emporium of shrimps and 
yellow slippers, to which, thick-cram- 
med in emulous steamboats, the sons 
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and daughters of Cockaigne make 
their hebdomadal resort from the cla- 
rgpur of Cheapside, and the suffocation 
of St Mary-Axe! Count, if youcan, 
the unceasing detachments of enter- 
prising Amazons whom he is destined 
daily to initiate into the delights and 
dangers of donkey-womanship! Ad- 
mire their innocent wonder at his un- 
willingness to go; and how calmly 
and placidly they listen to the thick- 
descending strokes of the driver's 
cudgel, never dreaming, merciful 
souls! that the said strokes ean be in 
the slightest degree unpleasant! How 
they squeak, and giggle, and scream, 
with interestingly-assumed terror, when 
at last the ill-fated wretch is goaded 
into a pace bearing a distant resem- 
blance to a trot; and how they not 
unfrequently contrive to lose their 
balance, and tumble off, to the now 
real dismay of themselves, the infinite 
delight of the attendant, and the sole 
and serious inconvenience of the don- 
key, whose misfortune it is to expiate, 
by a world of bard names, and still 
harder belabouring, the awkwardness 
of his fair and floundering burden. 

Most sincerely, we repeat, do we 
compassionate him ; and, thank good- 
ness, we do not stand alone in our pity; 
ay, and—for why should we not speak 
it boldly ?—in our love for donkeys! 
No, we have many an honoured name 
to enrol in our ‘“‘ band of brothers,” 
even without being obliged to have re- 
course to the lists of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty ; though we 
fear there may be here and there 
among us an enemy in the camp under 
the guise of a friend—a wolf or two 
in sheep’s electing. For instance, 
there is a minst»r', and a minstrel, too, 
of no mean povvilarity, who sings in 
one of those simple and touching bal- 
lad strains to which the people most 
love to hearken— 


“ Oh! if J had a donkey wot wouldn’t go, 
Do you think 7’d wallop him? Oh! no! 
no! 
I'd give him some hay, and I’d cry, ‘ gee! 
: woh!’ : 
With a ‘ kim aup, Neddy!’” 


Could any thing be imagined more 
energetic ? He is too well aware that 
almost every man’s hand is against a 
jackass, and he is in an agony of fear 
lest the world should set him down, as 
a matter ef course, among the perse- 
cuting majority :—a plain prosaic de- 
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nial of the anticipated imputation would 
have been weak and powerless, con- 
trasted with the indignant interroga- 
tion, 

“ Oh! if Thad a donkey wot wouldn’t go, 
Do you think J’d wallop him ?” 


The poet has not stopped to pick his 
words—he has scorned to sacrifice 
feeling at the shrine of elegance—he 
speaks in the unmeasured, off-hand, 
heart-gushing language of honest sin- 
cerity. Mark, too, how he answers 
his own question,— 

** Do you think J’d wallop him? Oh! no! 

no!” 

Was there ever any thing more en- 
thusiastic?—-No circumlocution—no 
beating about the bush: in one mo- 
ment, with a single syllable, he sets us 
at ease as to his sentiments on the 
subject, and then, and not till then, he 
shows, us in bold, broad, and beautiful 
outline, the kindly course of treatment 
he would adopt, if he were blest enough 
to possess a donkey, and that not only 
a simple donkey, but—(a temptation 
by which the patience even of Job was 
unassailed)—a donkey, “ wot wouldn’t 
go.” x 

‘¢ ]’d give him some hay, and J'd cry, ‘ gee 

woh!” 


Good food and kind words! Donkey- 
lovers as we are, we could not find in 
our heart to utter so much as one syl- 
lable in defence of the ill-conditioned 
ass that could remain insensible to the 
blandishments of such a master! 
s¢ Well now,’’ we think we hear some 
good, kind, simple, unsuspicious soul 
exclaim, “ Surely you don’t mean to 
tell us there is any wolf in sheep's 
clothing here!” We would gladly 
think so—we would give any thing to 
be able to think so—we have set out 
every argument we could muster in 
favour of the sincerity of the poet ; and 
we, who have convinced others, are © 
ourselves, after all, unconvinced. We 
may be uncharitable—we would fain 
hope we are so—but, in spite of our 
teeth, we are still unsatisfied. In 
the gorgeous dreams of Fairyland, 
which we would give world: to believe 
true, there is ever an intrusive, half- 
waking sort of consciousness, that 
the flowers on which we tread, the pa- 
laces in which we revel, the delights in 
which we are lapped, are but an un- 
real and fleeting mockery. And some- 
what thus is ithere. We are delight- 
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ed with the kind-heartedness of the 
minstrel—we surrender ourselves, as 
we read, to the delight of sympathizing 
with him ; and yet all the while, we 
hardly know why, we are unable to 
persuade ourselves that he is really 
and actually in earnest. We almost 
hate ourselves for our own suspi- 
cions, but we cannot succeer in 
banishing them. We could not be 
induced to trust that man on a donkey 
of ours, with a crab-tree cudgel in his 
fist, by the richest bribe that could 
be laid before us. We could almost 
swear, that as soon as ever he got out 
of our sight, he would be found, in 
zealous imitation of the wretch whom, 
in a following verse of his lay, he stig- 
matizes with so much apparent ear- 
nestness, and giving the lie to his pro- 
fessions, by ‘‘ walloping his hanimal 
with all his means.” We may be 
thought to strain a point or two in de 
fence of our own prejudices, but we can 
not help fancying that the active verb 
** wallop” (which, it will be observed, 
is twice employed in the course of the 
lyric) comes rolling off the tongue with 
such gout, and seems so habitual to the 
mouth of the minstrel, as to give some 
ground (though it must, in common 
fairness, be confessed but a slight one) 
for supposing him not entirely inexpe- 
rienced in the practice which it repre- 
sents. 

But the unmasking a hypocrite, be- 
neficial as it doubtless is to the public 
at large, is but an uncongenial field for 
the labours of the philanthropist, and 
we turn gladly to the “‘ good men and 
true.”” There is a calmness and an in- 
nocent simplicity about Coleridge’s 
«« Lines to a young Ass,” which con- 
vince us at once that they have their 
source in the heart. We see him, in 
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fancy, patting the head, and Capping 
the “ragged coat” of the unlearn 
juvenile, and tenderly enquiring the 
reason of a despondency so unnatural 
and unwonted in the lightsome season 
of youth; and we think his attributing 
it to filial pain at seeing his maternal 
parent 


* Chain’d to a log within a narrow spot.” 


one of the most exquisite touches we 
ever met with. The boldness, too and 
the magnanimity which he displays in 
venturing, “spite of the world’s scorn,” 
to acknowledge his fraternal relation- 
ship to the sufferer, are beyond all 
praise. Indeed, throughout the address, 
we do nothing but envy the man who 
could write and feel it; and by no means 
the least when he affirms that, could 
he place the subject of his song in that - 
station in society of which he conceives 
him to be worthy, his very bray would 
sound in his, the poet’s, ears most 
** musically sweet.” Certes the much 
enduring Ithacan, who heard unmoved 
the song of the Sirens, (we say it ad- 
visedly, for the strapping to the mast 
was of his own free-will,) was a fool to 
him who. could listen with positive 
pleasure to the braying of a jackass ! 

Talking of Ulysses very naturally 
puts us in mind of * the blind old man” 
whom the muse inspired to sing his 
wanderings ; and, for the confusion of 
those who laugh at asses, we cannot 
resist quoting a passage, and that, too, 
thanks to the untranslateability of Ho- 
mer, in the original. The son of Te- 
Jamon, he of the sevenfold shield, is, 
by his unassisted prowess, keeping at 
bay whole hosts of Trojans, vainly fu- 
rious at the impotence of their attacks. 
** Even as when,” says the bard—but 
we said it should be in Greek— 
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All we want to know is, did Homer 
intend to make Ajax ridiculous—yet 
Ajax is compared to an ass! 

There are some misguided people 
who fahcy that, in his love and un- 
shakeable fidelity to man the dog stands 
alone, and they quote in triumph the 
affecting incident commemorated in 
Scott’s beautiful little poem called 


“ Helvellyn,” and bid us match it else. 
where aniong the inferior creation if we 
can! We accept the challenge, and 
claim the right to appear by our cham- 
pion. Stand forth, William Words- 
worth, and tell us how an ass could be 
as fond and as faithful—how he could 
stand over the drowned corpse of his 
late lord, sorrowing, solitary, starving, 
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and motionless, save that, at the rude 
assault of the wandering Potter, he 
once or twice . 


. ‘* Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turn’d round his long left ear,” 
and voiceless, till, driven to speech by 
reiterated thumps, 
** He gave a groan, and then another, 
Of that which went before the brother, 
And then he gave a third.” 
Grunt the brother of groan! The 
world has not been favoured with such 
a genealogical morgeau since the 
Greek of old proclaimed dust to: be 
“the thirsty sister of mud!" We 
mean to say that no man ever had a 
more beautiful and adequate concep- 
tion of the moral dignity of an ass, than 
Wordsworth. That particular speci- 
men of the breed who figures at this 
moment before us, deserves to be 
commented upon in nothing less than 
** whole volumes in folio,” had we but 
leisure to fill them. Truly he is a 
most Christianlike ass! He is beaten 
(or, as our former friend would phrase 
it, “ walloped”) very heartily—and 
does he kick ? Not he! His “ shining 
hazel-eye” turns upon his persecutor 
only 


* One mild, reproachful look, 
A look more tender than severe.” 


Does he bear malice? Not a whit:— 
Peter sets to work to haul out the 
dead body, and all his wrongs are for- 
given in a moment! ‘ 


* The little ass his neck extends, 
And fondly licks his hands!” 


He “ looks on,” and his very silence 
is eloquent:—he wants only the fa- 
culty of speech, which was given to 
his ancestor of old, to cry * Pull away, 
Peter!"” The camel, it is said, is 
taught to go down on his knees to 
enable his rider to mount with greater 
ease. This is certainly sensible 
enough ; but our friend the ass beats 
him hollow, for he does it of his own 
accord. A common-minded looker- 
on—a man who calls “a yellow prim- 
rose”. a yellow primrose and nothing 
more, might have thought he merely 
meditated a roll, just to stretch his 
limbs after standing for four consecu- 
tive days in the same unaltered posi- 
tion— 


“ But no! that Peter on his back 
Must mount, he shows, well as he can,” 
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His every gesture says imploringly, 
** Jump up Peter, my boy !”’ as plain- 
ly as the pigs, which rum about ready 
roasted in Connecticut with knives 
and forks stuck between their ribs to 
prevent their tumbling out, ejaculate 
to the ehaps-watering multitude, 
** Come eat me! come eat me!" Two 
things more about this ass we cannot 
resist noticing, before we tear our- 
selves from so fascinating a theme. 
Firstly, our long-eared friend is in- 
debted to Wordsworth for the most 
sublime comparison ever bestowed 
upon one of his fraternity. He has 
been by Peter (who was, as Shelley 
tells us in a graphic sketch of his char- 
acter, 


** an evil cotter, 
And a polygamic potter”) 





villainously abused, maltreated, beat- 
en, and knocked down—a more aggra- 
vated case of assault and battery was 
never laid before a jury—and he rises 
at length from the ground, with ma- 
nifold bumps and bruises—bones sha- 
king and aching, and, as we after- 
wards learn, a considerable contusion 
on the occiput. He rises like—we 
would give you tillthe Greek Kalends 
to guess what—he rises 


——“ like a tempest-shattered bark, 
That overwhelm’d and prostrate lies, 
And, in a moment, to the verge 

Is lifted of a foaming surge!” 


Glorious indeed! We never to this 
day see a jackass under process of be- 
labouring, without being reminded of 
our fifteenth cousin the Middy, and 
the Thunder-and-Lightning man-of- 
war in a white squall in the Bay of 
Biscay! Lastly, what a picture is the 
meeting of the ass and his young mas- 
ter! The love of man-to beast was 
surely never painted in such glowing 
colours. The youth has been wan- 
dering over the country for three days, 
at the very least, to find his father, 
and his search has been in vain: —he 
is approaching his home, sad, sorrow- 
ful, and ignorant of his sire’s fate as 
when he left it, and suddenly his eye 
lights upon the returned ass. Of 
course his father has returned also— 
there can be no doubt about the mat- 
ter—it would only be losing time to 
enquire—he can see him at any time 
in the course of the evening—and, 
even supposing he had not by any 
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chance returned, at any rate there is 
the favourite, safe and sound, and, in 
a moment, 


** Forth to the gentle ass he springs, 
And up about his neck he climbs ; 
In loving words he talks to him, 

He kisses, kisses face and limb, 

He kisses him a thousand times ?” 


There!—We used to think Titania 
was reasonably enamoured of Bottom, 
when she “kissed his fair large ears,” 
and called him ‘* her gentle joy,” and 
rounded his hairy temples ‘* with coro- 
net of fresh and fragrant flowers.”— 
We once were wont to look upon 
Sancho’s recovery of his purloined 
Dapple—his affectionate greeting of, 
«* How hast thou done, my dearest 
donkey! delight of my eyes! my sweet 
companion!” and the ass, “ holding 
his peace, and suffering himself to be 
kissed and caressed by Sancho, without 
answering one word,” as something 
inimitably tender.— We did think that 
the love of donkeys could no farther 
go, but we were wrong, and we are not 
ashamed to own it; it is but confess- 
ing, as somebody says, that we are 
wiser to-day than we were yesterday. 
Language asinine appears to be as 
familiar to Wordsworth as it was to 
Sterne before him—the mantle of Tris- 
tram Shandy has fallen upon Peter 
Bell; but the elder wearer was, to our 
thinking, the better interpreter. Some- 
body has said, severely enough, of 
Sterne, alluding to a passage in the 
Sentimental Journey, that he preferred 
whining over a dead ass to relieving the 
wants of a living mother. We will 
not believe it. If ever a kind heart 
shone out in a man’s writings, it does 
in those of Sterne. We never read 
that two hundred and thirty-third 


chapter without feeling that he who 
wrote it must have felt it also. Much 
as he may have elsewhere said in jest, 
he is here, at any rate, in earnest ;— 
we feel that he could never have writ- 
ten it, had he not either witnessed, or 
been himself an actor in, some such 
incident as that which he describes ; 
and when we come to the oath at the 
end, sorry as we may be to find it there, 
we can hardly help thinking that, as he 
himself beautifully expresses it in an- 
other place, ‘ the accusing spirit, as 
he flew up to Heaven’s Chancery with 
the oath, blushed as he gave it in, and 
the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, 
and blotted it out for ever!” ; 

How much longer could we gossip 
on upon asses? A great deal longer 
than we intend to do; for, so invete- 
rate is prejudice, that we doubt if we 
should ever convince the multitude of 
their merits, or save them so much as 
a single ‘* walloping” by our interces- 
sion. No, they are a doomed and 
devoted race: a mark * for scorn to 
point his slow unmoving finger at.” 
** The ass,” said the prophet of old, 
* knoweth his master’s crib,”—but the 
donkey of our own times is not so for- 
tunate; he is utterly unacquainted 
with the nature ofa rack, and knoweth 
not even of the existence of a manger. 
He is a houseless vagrant, over com- 
mons and along lane sides; he is a 
beast among gypsies, and a gypsy 
amongbeasts; «enrwe.abéusorios avécrios, 
He is unfed, untended, unpitied ;—he 
is rated, kicked, spurred, thumped, 
lashed, tormented, troubled, and thrash- 
ed in every possible and devisable 
fashion—and for why ?—Your * most 
exquisite reason,” good public ?—Alas! 
he is——an ass! 
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HINTS ON HISTORY $ OR, A GLANCE AT THE DARK AGES. 


Part I. 


Proem. 


WE would here premise a few gene- 
ral observations upon history—lst, as 
to the claim it puts forth of teaching 
the future by the past, whether for 
the guidance of the practical states- 
man, or for the enlightenment of those 
speculations upon human society that 
regard distant generations, for which 
we can only speculate; and 2d, as to 
the proper method and spirit of study- 
ing its annals, considered merely as a 
record of the past, and with the desire 
only of obtaining an intelligible retro- 
spect. The subject is surely not un- 
inviting. It is allied on every side 
to great topics of reflection; and 
though it will not engage us in any 
keen controversy, for there is no grave 
difference of opinion to combat, yet 
there is sufficient shade of obscurity 
hanging over it, we suspect, in the 
minds of most men, to rouse atten- 
tion, and to justify this recurrence to 
the theme. 

I. It is a notorious evil attendant 
upon mistaken and extravagant enco- 
mium, that it calls forth,as if by a law 
of reaction, a depreciation equally un- 
just; and if the subservience of history 
to political wisdom, its ability to guide 
and direct us in measures of govern- 
ment, has ever been seriously disputed, 
the scepticism, we apprehend, has 
arisen from a reaction of this kind. A 
misplaced reverence, a hasty, injudi- 
‘ cious application of the authority of 
history, seem to have tempted some 
minds to a rejection altogether of that 
authority, or at least to a great dispa- 
ragement of it. To prove the politi- 
cal valueof history, it is only necessary 
to place its claims in this respect on 
their right grounds. 

We not unfrequently hear the at- 
tempt made, and with the utmost con- 
fidence, to solve the political problem 
of the passing day by a simple appeal 
to a supposed analogous case in the 
history of past times. With some 
politicians, the French Revolution is 
ever at hand to explain all, and deter- 
mine the character of every event. 
Now, nothing can be more weak than 
this method of applying history, 
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History never exhibited any two cases 
exactly alike—never any two that had 
not in fact material differences. It is, 
therefore, at the utmost hazard that 
we make this use of its examples. But 
what at once decides against this man- 
ner of judging by a historical prece- 
dent is, that the precedent itself, if 
really applicable to the problem to be 
resolved—to the dispute in hand—is 
invariably found to lie open to a diver- 
sity of interpretation exactly corre- 
sponding to that diversity of opinion 
it was introduced to overrule—to lie 
open, in fact, to the very same conflict 
of argument it was brought forward to 
determine. To understand the pre- 
cedent becomes just as difficult a task 
as to pronounce judgment at once 
upon those circumstances it was ap- 
plied to decipher. The discussion is 
only transferred from the present to 
the past. Both parties in the dispute 
invariably read the historical prece- 
dent after their own interpretation, and 
find in the same example a confirma. 
tion of the most opposite views. 

Does history, then, afford no help to 
the statesman—none in framing mea- 
sures, or pronouncing on forms of 
government? Most assuredly it does: 
but not by furnishing individual pre- 
cedents, to be applied as occasion re- 
quires—a perilous mode of decision, if 
indeed it can do no more than add fuel 
to the controversy. History is sub- 
servient—is indispensable to political 
knowledge ; inasmuch as it affords the 
very field of observation where human 
nature is to be studied as it unfolds 
itself, not in the solitary bosom, but in 
the actions of congregated numbers— 
of citizens and of nations. Here 
alone can the social body be watched, 
and scanned, and criticised; here 
alone can the wants, and passions, and 
fevers of great societies be known 
and contemplated. The metaphysic 
philosopher who would investigate the 
individual mind, turns his scrutiny 
upon himself; he bears within the 
subject of his fine analysis; and the 
observer and his object of observation 
are one and the same, But if he 
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would further learn how a multitude 
of such individual beings as he has 
been scrutinizing, deport themselves 
when united together as a common- 
wealth or nation—how they act in war, 
or co-operate in commerce, or demean 
themselves in the civil strife of faction 
and of party—how they may be driven 
like sheep, terror-stricken, by no very 
gentle shepherds; or how, in their 
love of independence, they may re- 
fuse all law and subordination—how 
they may be banded into sects or pro. 
pelled against each other, nation 
against nation, by hostile religions ;— 

- if he would learn these things, he has 
no longer the subject-matter of obser- 
vation immediately within reach ; he 
must look out for himself—must look 
abroad on his fellow-citizens—must 
watch the community, not the. man. 
Nor would one example of a state 
suffice. The spectacle of one govern- 
ment, or one people, and that seen but 
for a single age, would not only be 
inadequate for his purpose, but would 
of a certainty betray him into erro- 
neous conclusions. In the page of 
history alone can he find his materials, 
his facts, his scope of observation. It 
is here only that, by carrying forward 
his knowledge of individual man into 
the transactions of states and com- 
munities, he becomes acquainted with 
human nature in its social and politi- 
eal capacity. Here is the great reper- 
tory of events, by the study of which 
he may arrive at certain general con- 
clusions on the lives and fortunes of 
nations and communities. The know- 
ledge of the past will teach him the 
future, because it will teach him the 
knowledge of mankind. 

But general conclusions, it may be 
said, are uncertain and disputable. Be 
itso. We cannot mend the matter by 
seizing upon some one historical pre- 
cedent, and so judging, as some might 
express it, by experience. If the prin- 
ciple, as extracted from, and modified 
by, a review of all the cases, still re- 
quires to be applied with much care 
and discrimination, shall we think to 
snatch at certainty by laying hold of 
any one of those cases, and making 
that the sole authority for our judg- 
ment ? 

Not only is the separate example of 
history employed and appealed to in 
this empirical manner, but a similar 
error is sometimes committed by those 
who take a survey of the whole tenor 
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of the past, in order to determine 
what will be the whole tenor of man’s 
future existence. History is no science 
of itself, but is resolved into the science 
of man ; yet its events are not unfre- 
quently treated as if they were of an 
ultimate character ; and therefore, be- 
cause they have been, must necessarily 
be repeated. Thus we find some 
persons pronouncing an opinion that 
states, like individuals, have a period 
allotted to them in which to flourish 
and attain their highest prosperity, 
after which they are to sink into de- 
crepitude, or to be cut off by sudden 
overthrow—we find such persons, and 
they used to be met with more fre- 
quently than now, who had manifestly 
been led to this opinion merely by the 
number of instances which history ex- 
hibits of the elevation and downfal of 
states. But it is not because nations 
have risen and fallen, that they there- 
fore will continue invariably to rise 
and fall. If these prognosticators 
have discovered the causes of their 
progress and decay, and have satisfied 
themselves that these causes are per- 
manent and universal, then, and then 
only are they justified in their conclu- 
sion. But if all communities of men 
had hitherto been known to suffer in 
their turn decline or overthrow, and 
there were yet one community in 
existence not exposed to the destruc- 
tive influences hitherto in operation, 
or where these were counteracted by 
other and better tendencies, no con- 
clusion derivable from the fate of all 
the rest could, of course, be applicable 
to this one. 

Nor is the logical blunder confined 
to one only of those parties which 
divide this shadowy region of specu- 
lative politics. Those who reason 
from history in a more sanguine 
spirit, and dwell with ardour on the 
unlimited progress of human affairs, 
lapse frequently into an error of the 
same description. Because, accord- 
ing to their observation, society has 
hitherto, through all obstacles, and in 
spite of some retrograde movements, 
continued on the whole to advance, 
they conclude that it will therefore 
still persist in an onwardcareer. Now, 
the mere fact that society has im- 
proved, is in itself no argument what. 
ever that it will still further improve. 
These consolers of the race of man 
must show what have been the causes 
of this improvement, and then proceed 
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to point out the continued operation of 
these beneficent influences. 
this is done, some foundation may be 
laid in history for their pleasant hope. 

History may be regarded as the 
record of a series of experiments elicit. 
ing the social nature of man. Who 
can venture to say that these experi- 
ments have been so numerous and 
complete as to have exhausted their 
subject, and displayed the utmost ca- 
pabilities of the human being? Who, 
on the other hand, can rely with con- 
fidence on the untried capacities of 
our nature? The light of history is 
\ as a lamp to our feet; but the light 
/ shines steadily only for a little way on 
the path before us. It is enough for 
conduet, not for speculation. Those 
who will discuss, not what is likely to 
happen in the next generation, or the 
next to that, but what are to be the 
ultimate destinies of man as an inha- 
bitant of this globe, proceed beyond 
where the light of history can pene- 
trate. They must build their hope 
on new inventions in the arts, or new 
discoveries in science ; or, after having 
gathered all they can from the annals 
of states and empires, they may, if 
they will, revert-to the study of the 
individual man, and, pondering on the 
human heart, may consider what revo- 
lution of circumstances, or remodel- 
ling of society, will bring to ¢¢ a con« 
tinuous happiness. The truth is, they 
agitate a topic beyond the rigid test 
of experience. We are apt to smile 
at men of Utopian complexion, who 
in that distant futurity, which is 
. almost as much open to imagination 
as our mode of existence in another 
world, see before them a golden age, 
when wars shall cease, and the suffer. 
ings of poverty be heard no more, and 
the plague of ignorance be banished 
from the earth. We donot share their 
faith, or rather their hope ; but the 
same caution that leads us to refuse 
the golden anticipation of these hap- 
pier reasoners, should prevent us from 
dogmatically pronouncing with others, 
that human society has again and 
again attained substantially its perfect 
form, and that in no age, and under 
no ¢ircumstances whatever, could 
a happier, or altogether different 
scheme be possibly devised than such 
as the world has already exemplified. 
What man is capable of for evil— 
how low he may sink in ignorance 
and brute passion—has certainly been 
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tested; how high he is capable of 
rising—how truly social a being he 
may become—how far, under propi- 
tious circumstances, reason, and the 
good of all, may indeed give laws to 
society, may hitherto be unresolved. 
History, then, reveals the future by 

the past, inasmuch, and to the same 
extent, as it reveals the knowledge of 
man. It supplies us with that reper- 
tory of facts, without which we should 
have very faint and most imperfect 
ideas of human beings as they exist in 
national and political combinations. 
But we must add, that if the ardour ot 
our historical reading were to be re- 
gulated by this its practical utility, we 
should find it signally abate. An 
enlightened curiosity meets its liberal 
gratification in perusing the transac. 
tions of the past; it is the charm of 
the retrospect which gives this endless 
interest we feel in history. Were it 
read only for the sake of those general 
truths which are to be extracted from, 
or confirmed by it, we should not find 
it necessary to peruse so many voe 
lumes, and-we should close our books 
when we had settled our principles. 
It happens, however, that our love of 
history increases the more we read, 
and that we often take especial interest 
in those very times, which, being most 
remote and dissimilar to our own, af- 
ford us the fewest -lessons of political 
wisdom. Nor is this surprising ; for, 
laying aside all thought of governing 
or divining the future by the past, 
what a thing it is merely to look back! 
The recorded transactions of the hu- 
man race viewed simply for them- 
selves—with a wish only to compre- 
hend them—with a mere curiosity to 
know through what straits, and diffi. 
culties, and strange predicaments, hu- 
manity has proceeded—are equalled 
in interest by no department of science, 
by no province of nature. How cu- 
rious: and complicated has been the 
progress of human affairs! how tor- 
tuous, errant, and convulsive, have 
been the movements of so grave a 
thing as society! how grotesque has 
been the grandeur of our world! how 
wild and improbable its history, had it 
not been real! Who could have ex- 
pected to find in war the principle of 
union within a society, and the means 
of extending its civilisation outwardly 
to others? Who would have dreamed 
that absurd, and fearful, and cruel 
superstitions would have acted as a 
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salutary discipline to enforce peaceful 
conduct, and induce amenity of man- 
ners? Yetsoitis. At one time we 
see men so savage that their most in- 
timate bond of union is that of war— 
war which combines them, indeed, for 
enterprises of violence, bloodshed, 
pillage, and conquest, but still com- 
bines, in greater number, and in firmer 
bond of union, than any other known 
cause could have associated them. At 
another time we may observe this 
throng of men, thus gathered together 
at the voice of battle, and disciplined 
for deeds of outrage and enmity, still 
further tamed and subjugated by the 
authority of superstition; and long 
before the gross and giddy multitude 
could love peace for its own sake, or 
value the benefits of civil government, 
an Indian or Egyptian priesthood has 
compelled them, by the terrors of ig- 
norance and folly, to the restraint of 
wholesome laws and the preservation 
of civic tranquillity. And thus the 
nation has proceeded, tortured into 
activity by war, and religion, and fo- 
reign hostility, till it has stood before 
us in that singularly complex condi- 
tion—a termination little less curious 
than any stage of the progress—which 
is expressed in the terms of a civilized 
state. We may figure to ourselves the 
spirit of humanity set down upon this 
earth, full of vital but undirected 
energies, to work out its way, as 
amidst the bewildering scene of exter- 
nal nature, into systematic knowledge, 
so amidst the urgent wants and pas- 
sions of life, into some rational mode 
of existence. Good and evil, truth 
and falsehood, are thrown before the 


- thinking faculty, mixed and involved in 


grotesque proportions, and in stubborn 
complication. What is thus, as if in 
chance-medley, thrown upon its path, 
it takes in the lump, and seeing truth 
or a good purpose somewhere in the 
mass, stops not to enquire or to sift. 
Stops not!—it cannot stop—life has 
no pause. Humanity must think as 
it works, must ponder as it suffers, 
must separate the mischief from the 
benefit, and disengage itself from the 
former, while it travels on beneath 
the combined influence of both. Thus 
ages may pass over a country before it 
is aware that the blessings of govern- 
ment are not necessarily connected 
with subjection to a despot. The 
general reason advances slowly, and 
takes long years to learn a lesson, 
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which, when learned, appears so sim- 
ple. Centuries are the hours of a 
nation’s life. Strange life! so busy 
and so slow! 

It must be owned that the spectacle 
presented by our nature in this its pub- 
lic career, is not such as always to 


‘fill the mind with very exalted senti- 


ments towards humanity. Far others 
wise: so little dignity, so little reason, 
so little sense or justice does there 
ofttimes appear in the conduct of na- 
tions, and so fantastic, wild, or reck- 
less isthe deportment of those who have 
been most conspicuous on the scene, 
that it is curious to remark how each 
individual of us, however obscure he 
may be—who lifts his head above that 
stream which is carrying us all for- 
ward, to observe how winding and 
heady a current it has been—grows 
great in his own estimation, as he looks 
with pity and derision on the folly of 
the species. Yes, the humblest indi- 
vidual who makes but one of the com- 
mon mass thus wildly conducted—who 
is devoid perhaps of the talents neces« 
sary to raise him to those giddy ele. 
vations which humanity supports so 
ill—even this man feels himself elated, 
and rises into a moral dignity, when 
he descants on the deeds of common- 
wealths, and thecharacter of the great! 
But if the scene be not always of the 
most exalted description—if the drama 
perpetually violate the rules of deco- 
rum—if, unlike the spectacle presented 
by the physical world, disorder and 
confusion prevail, and scarce a clue 
can be found by which the maze may 
be unravelled ; yet, nevertheless, it . 
is our world—it is a creation we may 
in some measure call our own—it is 
the planet such as we have made it— 
the rude workmanship of human rea- 
son—of a reason, moreover, which is 
still, at this very day, at work, and 
cannot therefore fail, through all its 
faults, and blunders, and enormities, 
to be invested to us with a perpetual 
interest. 

II. But we proposed, in the second 
place, to make some observations on 
the method of conducting this retro- 
spect, and arranging the materials it 
presents tous. Itis worthy of notice, 
that the successful prosecution through- 
out Europe of physical science—whose 
brilliant discoveries attract to them 
the gaze of all men—has produced an 
intellectual habit, a mental discipline, 
which js brought to all subjects of ens 
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wb It has induced a strong pre- 
isposition to find, amidst whatever 
complexity of circumstance, some set- 
tled rules to which all is conformable. 
It has prepared us to find order and 
law amidst apparent confusion. To 
the application of this strong scientific 
faith to the intricate affairs of trade 
and commerce, we owe our modern 
political economy ; the merit of which 
lies in the recognition of certain gen- 
eral principles of human nature by 
which social industry is directed and 
propelled, and in the confidence it 
teaches us to repose in such princi- 
ples rather than in the artificial regu- 
lations of a legislature prompted by 
views of casual advantage. In the 
great work of Adam Smith, we see 
the spirit of scientific arrangement 
moving over the multifarious pursuits 
of civilized life, and out of the com- 
mon transactions of the market place 
and the exchange, become difficult 
to comprehend from their very fami- 
liarity, buying and selling; money and 
bills, and all the jargon of the mer- 
chant’s ledger, creating for us an order- 
ly plan and a comprehensible scheme 
of things. How much our science of 
psychology, (if we may yet venture to 
pronounce it a science,) is indebted to 
the example of successful enquiry in 
physics, it were long to tell, and out of 
place. Jurisprudence, also, the slowest 
to be set in motion, has received an 
influence from this quarter. Here, 
also, the scientific spirit is manifestly 
at work, scrutinizing, methodizing, dis- 
carding with utter contempt that mere 
historical reason for the existence of a 
law which has so often been made to 
pass as a reason for its continuance, 
and demanding for jurisprudence that 
it be released from its connexion with 
feudal times, and from traditionary 
maxims, and find the sole ground for 
its principles in the actual benefit of 
society. On the study of history the 
operation of the same spirit is notice- 
able, though its effects here are not so 
striking, and this general discipline 
of mind may be traced in our manner 
of reviewing the past. 

It used to be a favourite style of lu- 
cubration, to account for great histori- 
cal events by the mere accidents of 
biography ; and writers delighted in 
raising our wonder at the tenuity of 
that thread on which the fate of em- 
pires was shown to be suspended. 
Thus, to refer to a familiar instance— 
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if Luther had been gratified by the 
Pope, no Reformation in Germany—if 
Anne Boleyn had been less or more 
virtuous, none in England. This me- 
thod of viewing things must needs be 
displeasing and repulsive to minds at 
all trained in science, and accustomed 
to contemplate an adequacy and uni- 
formity of causation. Reflective men 
have learned other habits, and shrink 
from that wonder which reeults 
only from some apparent enormity, 
some departure from all rational ex- 
pectation. They desire to trace, as far 
as possible, an orderly progression of 
affairs, to find for great national events 
great national causes. They prefer to 
seek those causes in the wants, and 
passions, and notions of the people at 
large, rather than in the fortune or 
even the wisdom of individuals. They 
are led to see in political revolutions, 
not the success of a conspirator or a 
patriot, but a change produced, per- 
haps slowly and by many circumstan- 
ces, in the popular opinion. They de- 
tect in the institutions of a country not 
merely the sagacity of the single le- 
gislator, the Lycurgus or the Solon, 
called in to promulgate laws, but the 
expression of public wants and public 
sentiments. To Luther and Henry 
VIII. they give their due share in 
the Reformation, and acknowledge 
that their character and conduct served 
to guide its course, and modify its 
nature, both inGermany and England; 
but the Reformation itself they have 
learned to trace to many and extensive 
influences acting on the general mind. 

Instead of raising a foolish wonder 
at the accidental character of historical 
transactions, there appears more fre- 
quently an ambitious desire on the 
part of the writer to deduce, if possi- 
ble, some law or order in that deve- 
lopment of our nature, through great 
national events which history records. 
A difficult task it is to find a method 
in a scene which astonishes and per- 
plexes by its extreme intricacy. Yet, 
doubtless, there is some true theory, 
could we attain to it. There is an 
order in the splendid confusion of the 
historic phenomena, could we unravel 
it. There is a divine plot, though we 
cannot follow it ; for only half may be 
yet revealed. Of this at least we may 
be sure, that God’s government, which 
acts in general by general laws, has 
never been dethroned a moment, what- 
ever disaster, or confusion, or caprice, 
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or folly, has prevailed upon the earth 
—that it stands even when all other 
governments are fallen and despised, 
and is as punctually and steadfastly 
obeyed amidst the tempestuous uproar 
of the revolutionary city, as in the still- 
ness of retired hamlets. 

It is another symptom of an im- 
proved and scientific method of re- 
viewing the annals of the past, that, 
instead of exaggerating the personal 
qualities of some great and distinguish- 
ed individual, and separating his char- 
acter as much as possible from that of 
the multitude that surrounded him, 
those who write or discourse on his- 
tory rather strive to collect from the 
hero of remote times some knowledge 
of that neglected multitude. The 
temper and feelings of the people, in 
every age, are the first subjects of curi- 
osity, and it is the habit of our times 
to read the minds of the multitude in 
the conduct of the few who towered 
above it. At our first approach to 
them, the records of remote periods 
seem, indeed, to give but little insight 
into the feelings and opinions of the 
forgotten crowd. Heroes and legis- 
lators, monarchs and their ministers, 
the great conqueror or the great con- 
spirator—these stand out in bold and 
solitary relief from the disregarded 
level of humanity. These shine forth, 
the scattered luminaries, the bright 
wonders, of the historic firmament ; 
and it seems as hopeless here as in the 
midnight depth of the natural firma- 
ment, to detect what lies between in the 
wide “ interstellar spaces.” But, like 
as the astronomer learned all he has 
revealed to us of the nature and vast- 
ness of remote space by observation of 

- the luminous bodies that revolve in it ; 
even so, andto a still greater extent, the 
moral observer, by a patient study of 
these disconnected examples of charac- 
ter and events, learns to estimate those 
distant times in which they moved and 
had their being. Andif we reflect on 
it, how could a nation reveal itself 
to posterity in more faithful colours, 
than in the simple narrative of its 
great men and great events, the first 
examples and the highest products 
of its own thoughts and feelings? 

But still more important than the 
history of individuals, however. con- 
ducted, is the history of institutions. 
These embody the public mind, and 
render it operative ; they give consis- 
‘tency to numbers, and make of a mul- 
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titude a people; and their origin and 
decay are as distinct eras in the life of 
a nation. It is a frequent and obvious 
remark, that while they make effective 
the present convictions of men, they 
render change and a new conviction 


perilous and difficult. To oppose or 
to deny, becomes rebellion or heresy. 
Institutions are conservative by their 
very nature. But while this resist. 
ance to change, this tendency to fix 
and render stationary, is matter of 
common observation, it has not been 
as distinctly observed that institutions 
form the stepping-stones in a nation’s 
intellectual progress. The new idea - 
to which they offer resistance has of- 
ten sprung from themselves; and the 
parent institution has only kept the 
junior from the seat of authority till 
it had grown strong enough to occupy 
it with effect. Sometimes the form 
of an institufion has even suggested 
the principle which it was afterwards 
toembody. The institution has been 
found to involve ideas very imperfect- 
ly recognised, and not at all apprecia- 
ted by those who, on some emergen- 
cy, or for a very limited purpose, had 
constructed it ; and an after age, con- 
templating the scheme that had been 
transmitted to it, has extracted from 
this a theory which it sets about forth- 
with more fully to exemplify. Such 


. has been the origin of our theory of 


representative government, which 
grew out of institutions very faintly 
shadowing it forth, and which them- 
selves were the offspring of feudalism, 
the plain and palpable antagonist to 
the principle of representation. 

In illustration of some of these re- 
marks, and because it will afford an 
opportunity for offering others on the 
same subject, we propose to take a 
glance at the dark ages—to make a 
rapid survey of the principal institu- 
tions which distinguish the middle ages. 
Of course, it is not presumed here 
to give a complete delineation of these 
times; but only to touch upon what 
is peculiar to them, and which may 
interest us their successors. In the 
middle ages, embracing as they do 
the history of Europe from the fifth 
to the fifteenth century, there is no- 
thing one may not meet with—no form 
of government, and scarce any system 
of manners, of which some example 
might not be given; but there are also 
some institutions exclusively their own. 


-The Italian cities conquered their rus- 
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tic nobility, and framed comimon- 
wealths in all their varieties ;—there 
was life beating still, it seemed, at the 
heart of the old Roman republic ; but 
such institutions may bé studied also, 
and to more advantage, on the shores 
of Greece. The feudal monarch and 
the feudal noble, these were peculiar 
to the times, So too religion; or super- 
stition, has every where prevailed, and 
every people has had its priesthood ; 
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but here alone is the speetacle pre- 
sented of many independent nations 
under one common hierarchy. Wars, 
and wholesale massacres, and malig- 
nafit assassinations, abound in these 
as in all barbarous ages, but their 
chivalry is their own. Nor are there 
wanting other peculiarities, whether 


in their polity or jurisprudence, which 


will continue to furnish perpetual to- 
pics of curiosity and discussion. 


FEUDALISM, 


Let us attempt to characterise feu- 
dalism as a system of polity ; though; 
as one striking peculiarity lies in the 
complication it presents of political 
and public functions with private and 
proprietary rights, it is almost impos- 
sible to view it steadily for any length 
of time as a system of polity, without 
regarding it also in its juridical aspect. 
To defend the country against its 
enemies, and bear arms in the com- 
mon cause, is a public duty; it was 
here also the personal bond or obliga- 
tion by which the individual held his 
land, and which marked out the nature 
of his property. To administer jus- 
tice is a public function ; it was here 
seized on as a private right, and hand- 
ed down as such with the hereditary 
estate. 

In describing the feudal system, a 
language is sometimes used which 
would imply, that at the conquest of 
Europe by the barbarians, the soil 
was divided amongst the several chiefs, 
with a stipulation that they should be 
prepared to join in a common defence 
of the common conquest ; which gave 
origin to the tenure—the holding land 
on the bond of fealty and military 
service. But we need hardly say that 
the feudal system was no immediate 
result of the conquest. It grew up 
afterwards. It grew from the en- 
croachment of the baron, or military 
landowner, under the monarchies 
established by the barbarians. His 
fealty was not a fresh bond of subor- 
dination entered into by the noble with 
the monarch, but rather the last thin 
thread to which his obedience was 
worn. Thus in France, it is not under 
Clovis, or Charlemagne, but under 
Hugh Capet, the head of its third dy- 
nasty of kings, that the feudal system 
is seen flourishing in all its rude and 
anomalous perfection. As a general 


statement, which will leave no false 


impression of the course of events, 


(which varied in different parts of 
Europe,) we may describe the feudal 
system as a compromise between the 
love of independent power and the 
sense of common danger. The great 
proprietors of land, through the weak- 
hess of the monarch, elevated them- 
selves into petty princes ; but care for 
their own security deterred them from 
altogether breaking the link of con- 
nexion. They willingly professed an 
allegiance to a common sovereign, 
yielding, however, just so much obe- 
dience, as, under varying circum- 
stances, could be enforced from them. 
While they preserved their fealty to 
a superior, they were still more soli- 
citous to strengthen themsélves by 
their own clients or retainers, who 
held land under them, and with simi- 
lar obligations to those by whicli they 
were bound to their sovereign. Thus 
gréw up feudalism, which is distin- 
guished by its spirit of independence, 
cotnbined with subordination—a sub- 
ordination, however, which was never 
regulated by any views of public wel- 
fare, but by the necessity or power of 
the parties immediately concerned in 
the treaty. 

How novel a spectacle did the feu- 
dal polity present! Europe had been 
tle scene of the free municipal 
governments of Greece and Rome, 
and the great central empire of the 
Cesars—what did it now exhibit ? 
There was no municipality, no cen- 
tralization ; government was cast forth 
from towns; the seat of power was in 
the coutitry, in the forest, in the soli- 
tary castle of the baron. The town, 
impoverished and half depopulated, 
sunk into a private property, and be- 
came part of the lord’s domain, 
Speculative politicians have marked . 
out the several stages in the progress 
to civilisation, and described the as« 
cending scale from the huntsman to 
the shepherd, from the agriculturist to: 
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the citizen. Here the first was ruling 
over the last—the huntsman over men 
congregated into cities. The country 
was dominant over the town. The 
tyrant—as in the language of Greece 
he might be called—was a rude war~ 
rior, who, even in his love of domin- 
ion, loved chiefly the independence 
it secured to him; whose passion, 
next to war, was the chase; who, 
when he took possession of his terri- 
tory, looked first for his hunting field, 
and made a waste if he did not find 
one. The hall of his forest-castle 
was the seat of justice ; his bailiff or 
his seneschal administered the law, 
and the law became such as his bailiff 
or seneschal could administer. 

How different, in its very spirit, was 
this feudal polity from either the muni- 
cipal government which Rome, in its 
freedom, had extended over the na- 
tions of Europe, or that centralized 
empire under which, in later times, it 
had collected them! In these, the 
good of the commonwealth or of the 
public was the reason—or at least the 
avowed reason—for placing political 
power in the hands that heldit. The 
public good was professedly para- 
mount. If an emperor ruled, and 
ruled despotically, and gave the law 
from his own lips, it was still con- 
tended, and perhaps believed, that 
this aggrandizement of one individual 
was for the benefit of all. But here, 
in feudal Europe,-the individual was 
paramount in the state. His rights, 
which indeed were whatever his power 
had been able to make good, were un- 
blushingly proclaimed us independent 
—as first to be considered and pro- 
tected ; while the public welfare, its 
peace and order, were to follow as 
they might, from the compromise of 
personal and rival claims. Every 
thing was property or privilege. 
Offices, whether judicial or adminis- 
trative—which in every theory of 
government are held for the public, 
and supposed to devolve, through 
whatever channel, by a course pre- 
scribed by the public will—were here 
claimed as property, were converted 
into personal and hereditary rights, 
Property was more sacred than power, 
or rather power became itself a species 
of property. 

In this curious system, made up of 
the sturdy advancement of individual 
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rights, the monarchy itself was com- 
pelled to find its first support, the 
basis of its power, on its own private 
possessions, in its territorial domain 
—its share in the proprietorship of 
the soil. The king stood upon his 
rights much in the same spirit that the 
barons did on theirs; and, if he ex- 
ceeded his own, or infringed on theirs, 
it was a case, as is well known, for 
legitimate war; and the contest was 
decided by arms which placed both 
parties on alevel. In the privileges, 
or, as they were called in his case,* 
the prerogatives which the sovereign 
claimed, he had frequently as little in 
view as his barons, the public good, 
or any pretence of the public good, 
In the general confusion that pre- 
vailed, he snatched at privileges quite 
personal, and some utterly at variance 
with the high duties of his station as 
preserver of the peace. While the 
feudatory was seen jealously shutting 
out the king’s judges from his own 
little principality, the chief magistrate 
contrived a source of revenue in the 
sale of charters of pardon to criminals 
who did not surely purchase till they 
needed them. 

The share of power which a feudal 
monarch possessed, depended greatly 
on his personal qualifications—his 
sagacity and courage. His throne 
was no couch for regal repose ; it was 
not only the seat of the highest func- 
tionary in the land, but of the most 
laborious, and whose duties it re- 
quired the greatest energy and abi- 
lity to perform. He often needed 
that his sceptre should be an “iron 
rod,” to bruise and break the dis- 
obedience of his turbulent subjects. 
Yet there were in the feudal system, 
and in feudal times, certain steady 
influences which greatly favoured the 
monarchy, and which rendered it 
ultimately triumphant. The sove- 
reign had a claim on the fealty of his 
nobles which they could not be.dis- 
posed to dispute, because it was 
founded on the same principles on 
which they in their turn claimed 
obedience from their retainers. They 
had no hostility to the institution of 
monarchy, but an interest im preser- 
ving it, though at as little expense to 
themselves as possible. When, there- 
fore, they did confederate against the 
crown, the want of a decisive object, 





* The legal definition of prerogative is that which is right in the case of the sove- 


reign, but not in the subject. 
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and the speedy entrance of jealousy 
and division amongst a number of in- 
dependent and self-willed nobles, gave 
the king a manifest advantage, who, 
by watching his time, could fall upon 
his enemies singly. Our Richard II., 
not the most formidable of princes, 
but by no means deficient in craft and 
simulation, and that species of cour- 
age necessary to practise them with 
effect, after having suffered all but de- 
position by a confederacy of nobles, 
obtained, in this way, over all of them 
a complete predominance and a san- 
guinary revenge. The monarch, too, 
was generally popular with the multi- 
tude and the inhabitants of towns, 
who looked on him as the preserver of 
the peace, and a refuge from the ty- 
ranny of the barons. The Church and 
the lawyers both exalted regal power, 
in the strength and stability of which 
they saw the-only chance for the equal 
administration of the laws. The mo- 
narchy had made common cause with 
good government, and steadily ad- 
vanced with the peace and quiet of the 
kingdom. That notion of a sacred 
right which the Church sanctioned, was 
even supported by a feudal analogy. 
It was said that, as the lesser baron 
held of the greater, and the greater of 
the king, so the king held of God. 
How far this fanciful analogy gave 
additional weight to the doctrine of a 
“ divine right” of kings, we leave to 
conjecture. The regal function gained 
a more certain advantage from another 
quarter. The oath of fealty sworn 
by the feudal vassal, when it came 
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afterwards to be still more confirmed, 
and still more widely extended, by the 
institution of chivalry, gave rise to 
that spirit of /oyalty so peculiar to the 
monarchies of Europe; so peculiar, 
that we feel the word loyalty to be al- 
together inapplicable to any relation- 
ship under an Eastern despotism. The 
feudal subject took his oath of alle- 
giance, and when that feudal subject 
became a knight, it grew to be a point 
of sacred honour to be faithful to that 
allegiance. The bond of subjection 
being in a manner self-imposed, it was 
reconciled with the highest sense of 
personal dignity; and Europe has 
seen her proudest sons associate their 
honour with obedience to one who had 
no means of rewarding or compelling 
it. An Asiatic prince is surrounded 
by prostrate slaves—ejected from his 
throne, he is a slave himself: this 
country has witnessed the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of many noble families 
adhering, at all hazards, in their alle- 
giance to a wandering outcast, of hos+ 
tile religion; and endowed with talents 
neither for war nor peace. 

We shall not stay at present to dis- 
cuss how much of the spirit of feudal- 
ism has descended to our times, and 
whether, in its subdued and controlled 
condition, it continues to act for good 
or for evil; we are desirous of show- 
ing how it acted on other contempore 
ary institutions. It may be described 
as standing in a collateral relationship 
to the Church, and in an ancestral one 
to the system of representation, 


THE CHURCH. 


Whilst Europe was being divided 
and subdivided into kingdoms and 
principalities by feudalism, it was still 
kept united by an antagonist force, 
and preserved, in one sense, entire 
under its common ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, Just in proportion as this 
division in the civil polity proceeded, 
did his unity of the ecclesiastical 
power become more manifest, for it 
became more valuable. That eleva- 
tion which the Roman see obtained in 
the middle ages, so very different from 
what had been conceded to it in the 
Church of the empire, is not so much 
to be traced to the ambition of its 
Gregories, or to any concerted scheme, 
as to the political condition of those 


governments through which theChurch 
extended. The same. clergy were 
spread over countries now torn asun- 
der by the irruption of the barbarians. 
To preserve their power, their influ- 
ence, and possessions, they must con 
tinue uvited ; to continue united they 
must have §ome head, some common 
centre—the authority of the Roman 
pontiff was already the highest in the 
Church—they willingly exalt bis su 
premacy for the protection and eon- 
sistence of the whole order. The pa- 
triarchs of the Greek Church were not 
deficient in ambition, and could not 
possibly be wanting in theology to 
support it; yet they never attained a 
power resembling that of the Roman 
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pontiff, whose extraordinary eleva- 
tion arose out of the very dismember- 
ment of the empire. The scattered 
clergy felt the need of an ecclesiastical 
power which could be a terror to 
ptinces—which could protect them by 
its excommunications and its inter- 
dicts, the more terrific the more re- 
mote their source ; and they therefore 
raised the Pope to a pre-eminence 
which they themselves often found ex- 
tremely inconvenient and oppressive. 
One man at Rome could do nothing if 
he had not been supported by that 
sentiment of reverence amongst the 
faithful which the clergy had instilled. 
Contemplating this vast hierarchy 
as an institution of the middle ages, 
no one can fail to be struck with its 
admirable adaptation to the times. It 
seems to take complete possession of 
all Europe ; and, look when we will, it 
presents the most conspicuous figure 
in the retrospect. By the various 
ranks and orders of its sacred func- 
fionaries, it appears to fill every cre- 
vice of society. It towers above all 
princes, it creeps barefoot amidst the 
humblest peasantry. No part of the 
population but find themseives in con- 
tact with its sacred officers; and 
whether lord or serf, he encounters’ a 
bistiiop to control him, or a friar to con- 
fess and recomfort. We speak here 
of the old Church, not, of course, as it 
stands in relationship to the new—not 
as opposed to Protestantism—but in 
relationship solely to its own times, 
and in its conflict with heathen ignor- 
ance and barbarous violence. 

Christianity had been called by 
Constantine to an alliance with the 
state at a time when civil government 
had been long established, when laws 
had been profoundly studied, and 
Civilisation vividly appreciated ; and 
it must be owned, that the alliance 
under the Greek empire added no 
peculiar strength to the laws or to the 
magistrate, but rendered more diffi- 
eult than before the a of govern- 
ment. But in Western Europe, after 
the invasion of the barbarian, and the 
total disruption of the empire, the 
Christian hierarchy assumed a very 
different position with regard to the 
‘state. It now appeared as the elder 
and more vigorous institution, and 
stood forth as the protector of what 
remained of law and civilisation. 
There it stood, one vast-religious cor- 
poration already established over the 
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land: and when the barbarians took 
possession of the conquered provinces, 
they found themselves conquered and 
subjugated by a power they had no 


weapons to contend against. To the 
Goth it had already extended its 
teaching, and before their inroads had 
prepared them to be the future con- 
querors of Rome. At a time when 
some desperate politicians of that city 
were debating whether the only means 
of securing the pre-eminence and 
safety of Rome was not to make her 
Pagan, and place her at the head of 
all Pagan nations, the Church had 
sent its missionaries into the forests of 
Germany to secure for it at least 
Christian conquerors. The Frank 
and the Norman found themselves 
taken in the spiritual toils. Here in 
Britain, the Saxons had come in so 
great numbers, that the Christian 
faith was swept from the land, or 
nearly so; but there came mission« 
aries from Rome who brought us 
back into the Christian fold. The 
Church, firm, united, and preserving 
some portion of the intelligence of 
foregone times, now frequently sup- 
plied, amongst the irregular govern- 
ments into which Europe was split, 
the defects of a rude, imperfect juris- 
prudence ; it opened its sanctuary to 
men chased by their fell and unscru- 
pulous adversaries, and mediated be- 
tween them and their enraged pur- 
suers; it gave a refuge to learning, 
and clothed the man of quiet and me- 
ditation in the only garb of peace 
which the fierce warriors of that age 
would not have despised; and, above 
all, it preserved a connexion between 
the disjointed parts of the old empire, 
kept them in one faith, which no 
other known means could have effect- 
ed, and so united a number of nations, 
speaking many of them a different 
language, and engaged all of them in 
perpetual hostilities, that whatever 
intelligence sprung up in any one 
part of Europe was participated by 
the whole. They were made to be 
still of one family, though they con- 
tinued, it must be admitted, a very 
quarrelsome one. The Papal Church 
was seen in its proper and most signi- 
ficant attitude when it placed the im- 
perial crown on the brow of Charle- 
magne, with vain attempt on the part 
both of the monarch and the priest to 
revive the unity of the empire. 

And for the religious instruction of 
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the people, note one thing—the muni- 
ficence with which this vast corpora- 
tion employed the funds at its dis- 


posal for this very purpose. Let us 
call to mind that in an era far from 
literary—when the multitude of books 
which now oppress us with know- 
ledge, were represented by a few dark 
manuscripts perused by here and 
there a solitary student—when the 
ideas which oral discourse could ap- 
peal to were exceeding scanty, and 
the preacher could avail nothing ex- 
cept to move passions more violent 
than salutary—let us call to mind, 
that in such an era, religion can be 
steadily supported amongst a people 
only by the institution of forms and 
ceremonies, by the eye-teaching of an 
outward and visible church, and by 
the dogmatic authority of its sacred 
and respected functionaries. In our 
day, the means of instruction are as 
much more simple as they are effec- 
tive. A few sheets of printed paper, 
carried whithersoever we please, are 
instrument enough for the communi- 
cation of thought, or the excitement 
of the heart. But in those times, when 
no paper talisman filled the mind even 
of the peasant with ideas as foreign 
to the daily routine of his toils or his 
pleasures, as if a spirit from another 
world had descended to inspire them, 
and not only thus directly informed 
his mind, but prepared it also to re- 
ceive salutary and correct impressions 
from the discourse of the preacher— 
for the orator of an uninstructed mul- 
tifude is a perilous instrument of cul- 
ture—in those times, other means of 
popularinstruction were wanted, means 
as much more costly, as much more 
vast, complicated, and imposing, as 
they are in reality less ample and 
efficacious. Then, if the attention of 
men is to be called from earthly pur- 
suits and passions, the lofty temple 
must rise before them, towering in 
their sight above all other structures ; 
then must solemn ceremonies be insti- 
tuted, occurring at stated intervals ; 
then must a sacred class be ordained, 
who, at all events, by their outward 
habit and demeanour, symbolize a 
holy character, whether they attain to 
it or not. Then is a sacerdotal order 
not a dogma, but a necessity. The 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet 
may suffice for us; but those who have 
no alphabet to learn from, must be 
taught in such hieroglyphics as archi- 
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tecture, and music, and pageant. The 
Church was not wanting to its duty, 
and supplied with liberality this costly 
apparatus of instruction. The Cathe. 
dral arose, vying with the towers of 
Belus, or the vast monuments of India, 
works of despotic power ; the prayer, 
the incessant chant, resounded in its 
walls ; the gorgeous procession issued 
from its gates, and passed through the 
streets, and before the houses of the 
people; piety was as it were personi- 
fied, and dwelt amongst them in the 
vested monk, or the slow friar, stealing 
from the throng to his cloistered se- 
clusion, while the heart of the trou- 
bled worldling followed him to his 
pious repose ;—and by these and other 
similar means were kept alive in the 
minds of all men, ideas, vague indeed 
to the intellect—they could not be 
otherwise—but elevating and salutary 
to the character. 

But though this universal Church 
was friendly to the purposes of civil 
government, inasmuch as it was 
friendly to peace and equity, it could 
not fail from time to time to excite 
the jealousy of the several potentates 
of Europe. How far the clergy were 
to be under the government of the 
king or of the pope, was a question 
that gave rise to a succession of dis- 
putes that form a striking peculiarity 
in the history of the middle ages. 
The great dispute upon investitures, 
which, under a contest upon ceremo- 
nies, involved no less a matter than 
the patronage of the Church in the 
appointment ofits bishops, agitated in 
turn every part of Europe. The 
Church was standing on an ancient 
right to chooseits own bishops—a right 
it could not challenge in opposition to 
the king, but through its powerful 
chief at Rome ; the king, as the feudal 
lord of the bishop, who held a barony 
as well as a religious office, rested on 
the feudal principle, that homagé must 
be done to him before the ecclesiastic 
could enter on his temporal posses- 
sions. The contest was not unequal, 
and ended here in England in what 
might becalleda drawn game. Henry 
I. agreed no longer to profane the 
crosier by placing it in the hands of 
the newly elected bishop, but still 
retained the privilege of investing him 
by the ring with his temporal posses- 
sions. 

Thomas-a-Becket, (or Becket, as he 
is now more generally called,) in his 
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opposition to Henry II., presents a 
strongexample of the haughty Church- 
man of the middle ages, as he is seen 
battling with his sovereign for the 
privileges of his order, and supported 
throughout the contest by the distant 
thunders of the Vatican. An immu- 
nity from lay jurisdiction in criminal 
charges, was a privilege that had long 
been claimed by, and yielded to .the 
Church ; and it was a privilege very 
naturally insisted on by a sacred order, 
whose reputation with the vulgar was 
deemed at that time of essential im- 
portance to religion, and would cer- 
tainly have been endangered by the 
scandalous spectacle of one of its 
members in the position of a convicted 
criminal, or under the hands of the 
common executioner. But the Church, 
by distributing thetonsuretooliberally, 
had abused this privilege, and many 
crimes were consequently unpunished, 
or punished very inadequately. This 
abuse, together with some others, 
Henry II. resolved to reform. He 


determined to take away the privilege. 
In fact, he had undertaken to reduce 
the clergy in his dominions to what he 
considered (and what would be cone 
sidered by all parties at present) a due 


subjection to the civil power. In this 
design he was frustrated by a single 
opponent, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who, unsupported by his own 
bishops, and with-no other aid than 
what he derived from the sanction of 
the Roman Pontiff, successfully vin- 
dicated the cause of the Church 
against the most powerful monarch of 
the age. The circumstances of this 
contest are many of them so character- 
istic of the times, that we will briefly 
recall them. Henry II. collected 
what were understood to have been 
the ancient customs of the kingdom 
with regard to the privileges of the 
clergy ; and these were re-enacted by 
a statute which, being passed at Cla- 
rendon, received the title of Zhe Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon. But, though 
enacted by Parliament, they were con- 
sidered ineffectual unless the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury personally ac- 
ceded to them. This he at first pro- 
mised to do, but afterwards retracted ; 
and, on ultimately refusing to attach his 
seal to the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
the King ordered him to be impeached 
in Parliament, on some pretext con- 
nected with his late office of Chancellor. 
That the charges fabricated for the 
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occasion were of a trivial or ground- 
less nature, was no reason that they 
should be less effective for his destruc- 
tion. On the day when sentence was 
expected to be passed, he entered the 
Parliament attired in hi: archiepiscopal 
robes, and taking the loug silver cross 
from the officer who usually bore it 
before him, he carried it himself as his 
safeguard. The King felt the power 
of his adversary, who had come, as he 
complained, * armed” against him. 
Becket took his seat calmly and in 
silence with his cross before him; he 
sat alone, forsaken even by his own 
bishops, who disclaimed his authority, 
and, renouncing allegiance to him as 
their ecclesiastical superior, appealed 
to the Pope. He quietly and willing- 
ly acquiesced in that appeal. On 
some of the lords then approaching to 
pronounce the judgment of the Par- 
liament, (or Great Council, as it was 
then called,) he rose and interposed. 
** Earl of Leicester,”’ he said, ** I com- 
mand you, as ason of the Church, not 
to presume to give judgment against 
your spiritual father!’ And so say- 
ing, he walked slowly away, none pre- 
venting him. 

But the danger of Becket was im- 
minent, and he was compelled to 
escape by stealth from the country. 
The King, as a means of annoying 
and embarrassing his adversary, sent 
after him a number of his dependents, 
to be provided for by: the now im- 
poverished archbishop. Their feudal 
protector, their patron, was absent, 
and the King could act towards then, 
it seemed, in what arbitrary manner 
he pleased. Becket retired to a mona- 


-stery of the Cistertian order, from 


which retreat he carried on an episto- 
lary warfare. After six years of 
fruitless discussion, the King—at that 
time in Normandy, and partly induced 
by the mediation of his brother of 
France, who, being a pious prince, 
was scandalized at Henry’s opposition 
to his Holiness—submitted to a recon- 
ciliation with his refractory prelate. 
If the reconciliation on the part of 
the King may be suspected of insin- 
cerity, the return of the Archbishop 
to his country was marked by a con- 
duct which showed the haughty un- 
controllable temper of the man, and 
boded ill for future tranquillity. Du- 
ring his absence, the Archbishop of 
York, assisted by other bishops, had 
crowned the young prince, Henry’s 
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eldest son, thus encroaching on the 
privilege of the see of Canterbury. 
For this invasion of his rights a decree 
had been privately obtained from the 
Pope, suspending those dignitaries; and 
this decree Becket now fulminated on 
the heads of his opposing brotherhood. 
The suspended prelates hastened over 
to Normandy, and laid their complaint 
before the King. Henry was perplexed 
in the extreme, and his resentment was 
kindled. He saw he had to cope 
with an untired adversary, and an 
adversary of no mean power, being 
supported in his cause by the Pope, 
and having been welcomed to his own 
see with the loudest demonstrations of 
popular applause. In his anger, he 
uttered reproaches against his friends 
for allowing him so long a time to be 
vexed and harassed by such an ene- 
my. Onthis, four knights took upon 
themselves the quarrel of their master, 
and travelled night and day till they 
reached England. 

The story is familiar to every one. 
The four from Normandy rushed into 
the presence of the Archbishop. After 
some fruitless demands and threats, 
which failed to shake the constancy of 
Becket, they left him—but only to 
return armed, and accompanied with 
others, to accomplish his destruction. 
His retainers now gathered round him, 
and the battle-axes of the knights 
were heard thundering at the door for 
re-admission. Becket was advised to 
take refuge in the church. His bold 
spirit rejected what seemed a timid 
counsel, until one of his attendants 
reminded him that it was time for 
vespers. Then ordering his cross to 
be brought, he followed it slowly 
through the cloisters, and ascended 
the altar of the cathedral. The shades 
of evening were falling in the church ; 
his enemies, who had followed, were 
heard to call aloud for the traitor ; 
his friends calied onhim to fly. He 
remained stationary, nor did he con- 
descend to supplicate, but extended 
his head to the inevitable blow. A 
first and second stroke threw him on 
his face before the altar; he collected 
his robes around him, that he might 
die with dignity, and joining his hands 
as if in prayer, he received in this 
posture a third blow, which fell with 
such violence, that after entering the 
skull the sword broke on the pave- 
ment, 

The whole country seems to have 
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been struck with horror at this sacrile. 
gious murder. The usual service was 
suspended in all the churches, the 
crosses were veiled, and the altars de- 
nuded of their sacred ornaments, as in. 
the Passion; and the monks in low 
and monotonous tone, from which all 
music was purposely banished, de- 
plored day and night the sins of the 
The King was 
defeated by the dead saint, and, to 
appease the popular indignation, was 
compelled to show signs of the deepest 
contrition. The monarch was brought 
to kneel like a penitent before the tomb 
of his murdered adversary. Approach- 
ing to the town of Canterbury, he was 
no sooner in sight of the towers of the 
cathedral, than he divested himself of 
his regal garments, threw a coarse 
cloth around him, and barefooted, and 
submitting his shoulder to the scourge, 
proceeded to the shrine of Becket, 
where he extended himself in humilia- 
ting penance. The Constitutions of 
Clarendon, as might be expected, 
were not attempted to be enforced, 
neither, we may add, were they re- 
pealed—such were the lax notions of 
legislation in those days. Henry 
wrote to the Pope, and promised that 
the clergy should be exempted as 
heretofore from lay criminal jurisdic- 
tion, and made other concessions. 
Whether from the general compas- 
sion at his death, or from the grati- 
tude of a clergy whose cause that 
death had rendered triumphant, the 
martyr of Canterbury became the 
most popular saint in the Calendar; 
more miracles were wrought at his 
tomb than elsewhere ; and even suc- 
ceeding kings were anointed at their 
coronation with oil that had been 
trusted to Becket by the Virgin Mary. 
He retained this pre-eminence till the 
Reformation, when Henry VIII., now 
head of the Church, resenting what 
appeared to him the treason and re- 
bellion of the Archbishop, cited the 
dead saint to appear in his Court 
Ecclesiastical, and as Becket made no 
appearance, nor any answer to the 
summons, he pronounced his saint- 
ship forfeited, and scattered his dust 
from the tomb. 

The character of Becket has been 
variously interpreted. As the Chan< 
cellor of Henry II., he is allowed to 
have exhibited great capacity and 
firmness, being accounted haughty to 
his superiors and equals, but conde. 
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scending and affable to his inferiors. 
He was brave and accomplished, dis- 
tinguished for his warlike propensi- 
ties, his knightly bearing, his liberality 
and munificence ; but not at all for the 
fervour of his devotions, or the multi- 
plicity of his prayers. In the embassy 
he undertook to Paris, the display he 
made of wealth and pageantry was so 
dazzling, that those who make report 
of it, run riot in extravagance of de- 
scription. His ordinary mode of living, 
when resident in England, was so 
sumptuous as to have been the asto- 
nishment of the times; and his resi- 
dence being in the west, it earned for 
him the title of the wonder and delight 
of the western world. Such was the 
man advanced to be the head of the 
Churchin England. But no sooner had 
he accepted the primacy than he be- 
came an altered being; and thesagacious 
chancellor, the witty companion of the 
monarch, the splendid ambassador, 
the munificent host, was converted 
into the ascetic religionist, a complete 
example of piety as it was practised 
in those days. Underneath the gor- 


geous robes of the archbishop he wore 
foul sackcloth overrun with vermin— 
his drink was water, in which nau- 
seous herbs had been purposely boiled 


—the scourge was not idle—he walk- 
ed apart amongst the cloisters, suffused 
in penitential tears—he wept, he fast- 
ed, he prayed, he humbled and tor- 
tured himself with all the zeal of the 
poorest friar who has nothing to com- 
mend him to earth or to heaven but 
his own misérable self-immolation. 
Was this change sincere, or was it 
but the cloak of ambition ? 

The charge of hypocrisy, which is 
frequently, perhaps generally, imputed 
to Becket, appears to be founded en- 
tirely on the suddenness of his conver- 
sion. But this suddenness is made so 
striking, let it be remembered, by the 
ostentatious mode of devotion preva- 
lent in the middle ages, in the adop- 
tion of which, even with the most 
sincere intention, a change of manners 
so easily outruns the change of heart. 
As an artifice of ambition, it is not 
easy to understand why Becket should 
have practised these painful austeri- 
ties. Men to raise themselves from 
obscurity to eminence have submit- 
ted to this species of self-infliction ; 
but what had he to gain by such a 
device who was Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and who might have retained, 
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had he pleased, the chancellorship to- 
gether with his new dignity? What 
had he to gain by a rupture with the 
King? Nothing. But he had, on 
the contrary, every thing to lose, and 
the prospect of that exile in which his 
predecessor Anselm had passed so 
great a portion of his life. We 
read the matter thus :— When Becket 
accepted the primacy, he appears, 
from some language he is reported 
to have used, to have foreseen that 
either he must betray the trust 
which the Church would repose in 
him, or offend his sovereign. In- 
deed, from the situation in which he 
was placed, it is plain that he could 
not at the same time have earned the 
character of fidelity to the Church, and 
retained his friendship with Henry. 
Even such an acquiescence in Henry’s 
measures as might have been pardon- 
able in another, would have been sus- 
picious in one who would appear to 
have accepted his ecclesiastic prefer- 
ment for the very sake of executing 
those measures. He was a man of 
high and noble spirit, proud and fear- 
less. Would such a man have con- 
sented even to seem the traitor, or to 
act like a cowed and submissive 
churchman? Piaced at the head of 
the English Church, he was resolved 
to uphold its privileges, and his own 
rights as Primate of England. If not 
sincere in his piety, he was at least 
sincere, we think, in his championship 
of the Church. To prepare himselt 
for his novel and periluus position, 
what more natural than that he should 
adopt a total change of manners? 
And in this change how far he gave 
scope also to that religious feeling 
which lies buried and oppressed, we 
believe, in the hearts of most men, 
and requires only to be elitited by 
propitious circumstances, who can 
venture to divine ? 

That he was so far sincere in his 
piety as to escape the charge of hypo- 
crisy, is the impression his history 
leaves upon our mind; that he had 
relinquished his pride and ambition, 
his violent conduct towards his bro- 
ther bishops is sufficient utterly. to 
contradict. We speak it with rever- 
ence, but there are few positions more 
favourable to the growth of pride and 
the love of power than the priestly 
function. If it makes not the heart 
exceeding humble, which we have 
reason to hope it frequently does, it 
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makes it exceeding proud. _The ap- 
pointed censor of all other men, finds 
himself at once in the possession of 
power, and how many reasons are 
there at hand why he should increase 
it! Must he not govern in order to 
guide and instruct? And mark how 
well he is provided for the strife of 
ambition! It is the rudest game of 
life, and no passion involves in such 
continuous struggle, or leads to such 
terrible reverses, as the love of power. 
But he whose ambition is intermingled 
with his religion, may at once be ela- 
ted by the passion, and animated in 
the conflict, and yet be fortified against 
its perils and disasters. Is his course 
prosperous ?—he has the natural ani- 
mation of hope and enterprise, and 
the sense of triumph steals upon his 
heart. Is it clouded with adversity ? 
—he has other consolations than the 
world—which to disappointed ambi- 
tion is a dead thing—ean possibly 
supply. While he succeeds, the vic- 
tory is his—if he fails, the cause is 
God’s. He was responsible, not for 
success, only for endeavour; and the 
very shame of his defeat is transferred 
to his triumphant but guilty opponent. 
He conquers, and his adversary lies 
at his feet; he is subdued, and he 


wraps himself in the consciousness of 
duty, or rises into the glory of mar- 


tyrdom. There are few characters 
more captivating to the imagination 
than his who displays this combination 
of piety and ambition. Enough of 
human pride remains to rejoice in the 
victory, but nothing of human weak- 
ness to give terror to defeat. Such a 
man, even at the height of his power, 
seems superior to his own acquisition ; 
he makes no boast—he abases himself 
in profound humility ; he is nothing— 
knows of nothing but the great ser- 
vice he is set to perform—meanwhile 
he has usurped the thunders of Hea- 
ven, and is governing the world! 

Of this mixed character we con- 
ceive Becket to have been. He en- 
’ tered on his high office resolved to be 
the stanch and faithful champion of 
the Church; he opposed his crosier at 
all hazards to the monarch’s sceptre ; 
and, overcome by violence, he sunk 
on the altar of his cathedral, greater 
and more triumphant in his death than 
the most complete success could have 
rendered him in life. 

_ In England, the Church not only 
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stood in occasional opposition to the 
Crown, but there was a constant bick- 
ering between it and the courts of 
common-law. And here let one ob- 
servation be made. It is a remark of 
Blackstone, and it is one of those re- 
marks which, having been once made, 
are therefore frequently and without 
examination repeated—that theclergy, 
in the contempt they displayed for our 
common law, had acted contrary to 
their usual policy — had overreached 
themselves—and, by withdrawing from 
the national jurisprudence, had allowed 
a brotherhood of lawyers to rise up in 
the country as keen-witted as them- 
selves, and who proved the most awk- 
ward enemies they had to deal with. 
This remark betrays an inattention 
both to the current views of the 
clergy, and to the nature of that juris- 
prudence which it is supposed they 
refuse to preside over. The early 
Christians held it # sacred duty to 
determine their differences amongst 
themselves; they could not enter 
courts of justice profaned by heathen _ 
superstitions. When this objection 

no longer prevailed, and judicial in- 
stitutions were purged from Pagan 
idolatries, the clergy still retained this 
obligation of determining amongst 
themselves, for the sake of decency 
and propriety, their own disputes ; 
and courts were granted them for this 
purpose by the first Christian em- 
peror. They obtained their judicial 
privileges on the very ground that 
they would not appear and carry on a 
itigation before lay tribunals. It was 
only, therefore, by extending their 
own courts, and grafting the civil on 
the canon law, that they could possess 
themselves of any share of the juris- 
prudence of a country; and this course 
they never showed themselves slack 
or unskilful in pursuing. Not only 
was it adverse to the current of 
opinion, it was never within their 
power to take a prominent part in the 
administration of our common law. 
This, during feudal times, was neces~ 
sarily placed in the hands of the mili- 


- tary baron, who alone could enforce 


the execution of its decrees; not to 
mention that the law itself, as in the 
case of the judicial combat, was often 
such as a Christian clergy could not 
possibly have administered. And be- 
fore the country and its jurisprudence 
were somewhat humanized, the law- 
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yers bred in the king’s court, the curia 
regis, had grown up into a distinct and 
powerful profession. 

In Saxon times, the bishop occasion- 
ally sat with the earl or sheriff in the 
county court ; but this was considered 
as an indecorum which the Saxon 
church, by reason of its remoteness 
from the source of orthodoxy, had 
fallen into; and William, at the Con- 
quest, separating the bishop, placed 
him in a court of his own. When the 
clergy had thus obtained their own 
courts, they cannot be accused of any 
remissness or reluctance in administer- 
ing their canon or civil law, and in 
drawing to those courts cases which 
belonged to the decision of the king’s 
judges, which was the only method 
they had of participating in the juris- 
prudence of the country. Every act 
which savoured of religion was made 
a subject for their spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. If it were a question of debt, 
and the obligation had been sanctioned 
by an oath, although in essence a mere 
civil contract, they laid claim to de- 
termine the controversy. Ifland were 
merely asserted to be held in frankal- 
moigne, (to have been a free gift to the 
Church, and exonerated from the usual 
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burdens of feudal tenure,) without al. 
lowing this fact to be first determined 
by a court of law, they proceeded im- 
mediately to adjudicate upon any 
question relating to it. These en- 
croachments the common law, with its 
prohibitions, was perpetually resisting, 
Some departments of jurisprudence 
the Courts Christian contrived, how- 
ever, to appropriate; and what perhaps 
is rather singular, considering the va- 
rious revolutions that have passed over 
their heads, have contrived to retain 
to this day. It is still an ecclesiastical 
court which gives efficacy to the testa. 
ment of the deceased, or authorizes 
the distribution of his goods, if he died 
intestate, to the next of kin. As it was 
the duty of all good Christians to leave 
something to the Church for prayers 
and masses, the clergy, anxious that 
such good intentions should not be 
frustrated, took charge themselves, in 
the first instance, of all the goods and 
chattels of the defunct. It is still an 
ecclesiastical court which enquires into 
the validity of the marriage contract, 
which listens to the matrimonial com- 
plaint, and grants a relaxation of those 
bonds which nothing, however, but an 
act of the legislature can dissolve. 





HYMNS OF A HERMIT. 


BY ARCH.ZUS, 


Hymn I, 


I, 
Sweet Morn! from countless cups of 
gold 
Thou liftest reverently on high 
More incense fine than earth can hold, 
To fill the sky. 


2. 
One interfusion wide of love, 
Thine airs and odours moist ascend, 
And, ’mid the azure depths above, 
With light they blend. 


3. 
The lark, by his own carol blest, 
From thy green harbours eager 
springs ; 
And his large heart in little breast 
Exulting sings. 


On lands and seas, on fields and 
woods, 

And cottage roofs and ancient spires, 

O, Morn! thy gaze creative broods, 

While night retires. 


5. 
Aloft the mountain ridges beam 
Above their quiet steeps of grey ; 
The eastern clouds with glory stream, 
And vital day. 


6. 
By valleys dank, and river’s brim, 
Through corn-clad fields and wizard 
groves, 
O’er dazzling tracks and hollows dim, 
Qne spirit roves, 
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fie 
The broad-helm’d oak-tree’s endless 
growth, 
The mossy stone that crowns the hill, 
The violet’s breast, to gazers loath, 
In sunshine thrill. 


8. 
A joy from hidden paradise 
Is rippling down the shiny brooks, 
With beauty like the gleams of eyes 
In tenderest looks. 


9, 
Where’er the vision’s boundaries glance 
Existence swells with teeming power, 
And all illumined earth’s expanse 
Inhales the hour. 


10. 
Not sands, and rocks, and seas im- 
mense, 
And vapours thin and halls of air ; 
Not these alone, with kindled glance, 
The splendour share. 


14. 
The fly his jocund round inweaves, 
With choral strain the birds salute 
The voiceful flocks, and nothing 
grieves, 
And nought is mute. 


12. 
In Man, O Morn! a loftier good, 
With conscious blessing, fills the soul, 
A life by reason understood, 
Which metes the whole. 
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With healthful pulse, and tranquil fire, 
Which plays at ease in every limb, 
His thoughts uncheck’d to Heaven 

aspire, 
Reveal’d in him. 
14, 
To thousand tasks of fruitful hope, 
With skill against his toil he bends, 
And finds his work’s determined scope 
Where’er he wends. 


15. 
From earth, and earthly toil and strife, 
To deathless aims his love may rise, 
Each dawn may wake to better life, 
With purer eyes. 


16. 
Such grace from thee, O God! be 
ours, 
Renew’d with-every morning’s ray, 
And fresh’ning still with added flowers, 
Each future day. 


17. 
To Man is given one primal star ; 
One day-spring’s beam has dawn’d 
below ; 
From thine our inmost glories are, 
With thine we glow. 


i8 


‘Like earth, awake,and warm and bright 


With joy the spirit moves and burns ; 
So up to thee, O Fount of Light ! 
Our light returns. 


Hymn II. 


1 + 
By scale and method works the Will Supreme, 
Nor clouds, nor waves, without a limit stream ; 
And all the floods that daylight never saw, 
The rayless tide of ruin owns a law. 


2. 


O’er all confusion’s marring earth and air, 
O’er all the shuddering hours of man’s despair, 
Still reigns one fix’d decree of peace and love, 
And still, though dim below, ’tis bright above. 


3. 
Yet those clear eyes that seek and read the True, 
Which disappoints not long the earnest view, 
Though firm their faith, sometimes with doubt may mark 
The fearful signs when Heaven, it seems, is dark. 


4, . 
When hoary rule and custom’s hallow’d sway 
By selfish force are lavish’d all away, 
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Misused by pride and gain, while power impure 
Reveres no right, so leans on none secure ; 


5. 
When through the ranks of grave ancestral state 
Poor Baseness creeps, and saps whate’er was great, 
Chokes with sweet baits a nation’s vital breath, 
And decks it out to be a prey for death ; 


6. 
When ancient glories blazon modern shame, 
And Folly blows the moss-grown trump of Fame, 
When waste profuse, and idlest joys alone, 
Degrade the Council’s halls and Monarch’s throne ; 


Then Faith and Conscience note with sober ken 
The brood of woes begot by sins of men, 

And, standing fast, behold majestic Law 

By those its chosen hands, despoil’d of awe. 


No self-subjecting force of soul is theirs, 
That public toil as noblest honour bears ; 
And seeks to raise, from step to step of good, 
The hearts that now but long for daily food. 


9. 
To build their tower they undermine the wall, 
And let, to feed their fire, the roof-tree fall ; 
To frame a wine-cup, they pluck off their crown, 
And play in lordly sloth the drunken clown. 


10. 
So spreads from hearth to hearth o’er all the land 
The rumour whispering late revenge at hand ; 
And countless hosts unsheath at last and wield 
The curses long within the heart conceal’d. 


ii. 
Then eyes, made hard and dull by want and woe, 
With bestial fierceness each select a foe ; 
And souls, untrain’d to yearn for purer joy, 
With Hate’s dark instinct burst, pursue, destroy. 


12. 
Unrighteous deeds of long-departed time, 
Forgotten follies, ghosts of buried crime, 
Each inner chamber’s thoughts of lust and gore 
All start to view, and sweep with ocean’s roar. 


13. 
The glittering legends fraught with smooth delight, 
The names revered, and blazonries of right, 
All ties of living love, pride, ease, and trust, 
Laws, charters, customs, quiet, crash to dust ; 


; 14, 
While madd’ning stars in new-found courses wheel, 
And earth’s invaded bases quake and reel, 
Each frantic wish, and strange deluding cry, 
Like mountain flames and ashes, leap on high. 
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15. 
So fire invades a regal palace old, 
With all its carven ivory, bronze, and gold, 
And sunk in uncouth wreck and shapeless gloom, 
Gem, column, kingly bust, and marble tomb. 


16. 
Thus fade in havoc’s wide and flerce embrace, 
By mortals’ will, their life’s repose and grace, 
And all that wore the look of weightiest power 
But strikes with louder fall the fatal hour. 


17. 
’Tis hard, O God! for men unmoved to scan 
The weary bounds of grief that compass man, 
The dusk expanse of seething ills survey, 
Nor wish the whole a dream’s unsteadfast play. 


18. 
Thus fain the wise would bid depart afar 
The sight of myriads lost in passion’s war, 
In blind and empty reasoning’s vague debate, 
Devouring appetite, and poisoning hate. 


19. 
Yet o’er the whirl of ruin, ’mid the shock 
That smites all towers, makes all foundations rock, 
It is thy arm, O God! which, wrapt in cloud, 
Weighs down the strong, and thunderstrikes the proud. 


20. 
With blasting flames thy holiest judgments shine, 
And lightnings flash around thy face benign, 
While clad in wrath and night thy blessings dwell, 
And seem the horrid shades of Death and Hell. 


- Qi. 
And thus, through all Destruction’s ’whelming course, 
A hopeful promise works with secret force, 
O’er those remains, immense and shatter’d soil, 
Bids new-born powers with happier purpose toil, 


22. 
Now Law to peace and reverence moulds again 
The sadden’d hearts and firmer thoughts of men ; 
And rights by bad occasion long subdued 
To bolder growth arise, at heart renew’'d. 


23. 
Uprear’d to loftier height on surer ground, 
A nation lifts the head serene and crown’d, 
And o’er the waste of battle-fields and graves, 
With strong feet stands, and sun-bright pinions waves. 


24, 
Through fast-receding skirts of storm and dread, 
With kindling eyes it sees thy glory spread; 
With songs triumphant over vanquish’d ill, 


Thy love proclaims and hymns thy peaceful will. 
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Hymn III. 


1. 
O Thou! whom earth and stars pro- 
claim 
The sire of this resplendent Whole, 
But chief on Man hast set thy name 
And shed thy glory round the soul,— 


2. 
Beneath thy Heaven, with spheres 
alive, 
The heart expands as wide as they ; 
Devotion’s failing wings revive, 
And joyful soar their upward way. 


3. 
Soon breaks the dawn in golden glow, 
The rays thou giv’st the breast in- 
spire, 
And human thoughts from thee that 
flow, 
Are blent amid those beams of fire. 


4, 
This world of ours is opening round, 
In lines obscure, reflecting Thee ; 
Where, kindling cloud,-and wave, and 
ground, 
Thy sovran glance in all #@ see. 


5. 
Thy pillar’d halls, the mountains, rise, 
Of Thee thy living waters tell ; 
And fields, and woods, that drink the 
skies, 
With thine abundance teem and swell. 


Impress’d by lines of mystic flame, 
The wond'rous image lives in man, 
And song spontaneous hymns the fame 
Of thy creation’s endless plan. 


7. 
Oh! Source divine, and Life of all, 
The Fount of Being’s fearful sea, 
Thy depth would every heart appal, 
That saw not love supreme in Thee. 


8. 
We shrink before thy vast abyss, 
Where worlds on worlds eternal brood! 
We know thee truly but in this, 
That thou bestowest all our good! 


9. 
And so ’mid boundless time and space, 
Oh! grant us still in Thee to dwell. 
And through thy ceaseless web to trace, 
Thy presence working all things well. 


10. 
Nor let thou life’s delightful play 
Thy truth’s transcendent vision hide ; 
Nor strength and gladness lead astray, 
From Thee our nature’s only guide- 


Il. 
Bestow on every joyous thrill 
Thy deeper tone of reverent awe ; 
Make pure thy creature's erring will, 
And teach his heart to love thy law. 


Hymn IV. 


1 


O Thou! sole Sire ! pervading Lord of all, 

Who spread’st thy fulness round this earthly ball ; 
You teach me still in every face to see 

An ampler mould than all the skies of Thee. 


-- @ 
By Passion wrench’d and darken’d, torn by Hate, 
By Sin dethroned from all our heavenly state, 
Thy spirit stain’d, defaced, and scarr’d with shame, 
Still shows on each thy noblest creature’s name. 


3 


Though changed, how far! from all thy will commands, 
And bruised and maim’d by Evil’s rending hands ; 
While Life, and Thought, and Soul, and Sense are ours, 
Still lasts the wreck of more than earthly powers. 


4, 
Renew—thou only canst, O God !—the plan 
Oftruth and love, so blurr’d and crush’d in man— 
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That good, design’d for all, to all unknown, 
Till set before our eyes in One alone. 


5. 
From Him, so full of Thee, the Father’s mind, 
The Father’s holy love to all our kind, 
Oh, teach us Thou to draw whate’er of best 
Restores to Thee the self-bewilder’d breast! 


Amid our waste be He a living spring, 

Amid our lawless wars a peaceful king ; 
In our dark night be He a dawning star, 
In woe a friend, to aid us come from far. 


7. 
And thus, that we his help and hope may share, 
Our hearts, o’erthrown by sin, do Thou repair, 
And so in chambers purified by Thee, 
His peace may dwell, and there his Spirit be. 


8. 
O Thou ! whose will has join’d us each to all, 
And made the lonely heart itself appal ; 
Who art the vital bond that knits in one 
Thy countless myriads born beneath the sun ; 


9. 
Thou aid us, Heavenly Sire ! that each for each 
May live, as He for all, jn deed and speech ; 
And so do Thou for us, paternal Lord, 
Make bright, like His, the face, and pure the word. 


Like us, a man, He trode on earthly soil, 

He bore each pang, and strove in weary toil ; 

He spake with human words, with pity sigh’d ; 

Like us He mourn’d, and fear'd, and wept, and died. 


ll. 


Yet all thy fulness, Father, dwelt in Him, 

In whom no shadow made thy glory dim ; 
Such strength, O God! from Him to us derive, 
And make, by life from Him, our death alive. 


Hymn V. 


i. 
Amid the gay and noisy throng 
Around me fluttering, wheeling, 
shining, 
My ears are fill'd with shout and song, 
But yet my soul is still repining. 
a. 
In every face around I see 
Some heart-felt curse in silence work- 
ing ; 
Each eye reflects my sins on me, 
And shows me all within me lurking. 


3. 
Mid bounding joy and passion’s glow, 
*Mid sportive bursts of mutual glad. 
ness, 


Thin shades arise from far below, 
Where boils a secret gulf of madness. 


4. 
A quivering cheek, a faltering glance, 
One throb, one sigh, the whole re- 
vealing ; : 
In all the flashing, whirling dance, 
I see a world to shipwreck reeling. 


5. 
And while I fain would pause and 
think, 
Me too the tumult onward presses ; 
In vain I strive, in vain_I shrink ; 
My breast the hour’s vague fiend 
possesses, 
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6. 
*Mid wreaths and gems, ’mid masks 
and crowns, 
*Mid brows austere, or smooth from 
sorrow, 
On all alike one ruin frowns, 
And bodes for all one fearful morrow. 


And ’tis the worst despair to know, 
By pangs within my bosom aching, 
How deep in each the root of woe, 
How many a heart is slowly breaking. 


But while my sad bewilder’d view 
The wide confusion vainly traces, 
One look I see serenely true, 
Among the false and loveless faces. 


9. 
Like yon blue sky, when first it shows 
The storm-tost ship how Heaven hath 
pity ; 
Or some pure mountain breeze that 
blows 
Its healing o’er a plague-struck city. 


10. 
A voice not loud, like wind or wave, 
A look made low by conscious great- 
ness, 
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Where all is calm, and deep, and 
grave, 
With a full soul's mature sedateness. 


11. 
By Him subdued to thought and peace, 
The crowd no more in tumult wander, 
The sounds of surging riot cease, 
And hearts high swollen devoutly 
ponder. 


12. 
By his mild glance and sober power 
Renew’d to tranquil aspiration, 
My soul escapes the reckless hour, 
And learns his spirit’s pure elation. 


13. 
To thee, O God! a man redeem’d, 
With all a world to thee returning, 
We own the light from Him that 
beam’d, 
In Him its source for ever burning. 


14, 
So ’mid our stormy griefs and joys 
May He still teach unforced devo- 
tion 
Recall our shaken being’s poise, 
And clear and deepen all emotion. 


Hymn VI. 


O unseen Spirit! now a calm divine 

Comes forth from Thee rejoicing earth and air! 
Trees, hills, and houses, all distinctly shine, 
And thy great ocean slumbers every where. 


The mountain ridge against the purple sky 

Stands clear and strong with darken’d rocks and dells, 
And cloudless brightness opens wide on high 

A home aérial, where thy presence dwells. 


3 


The chime of bells remote, the murmuring sea, 
The song of birds in whispering copse and wood, 
The distant voice of children’s thoughtless glee, 
And maiden’s song, are all one voice of good. 


4 


Amid the leaves’ green mass, a sunny play 
Of flash and shadow stirs like inward life ; 
The ship's white sail glides onward far away, 
Unhaunted by a dream of storm or strife. 


5. 
Upon the narrow bridge of foot-worn plank, 
The peasant stops where swift the waters gleam, 
And broods as if his heart in silence drank 
More freshening draughts than that untainted stream. 
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6. 
The cottage roof, the burn, the spire, the graves, 
All quaff the rest of seasons hush’d as this, 
And earth ‘enjoys, while scarce its foliage waves, 
The deep repose and harmony of bliss. 


7. 
O Thou! the primal fount of life and peace, 
Who shedd'st thy breathing quiet all around, 
In me command that pain and conflict cease, 
And turn to music every jarring sound. 


8. 
How longs each gulf within the weary soul 
To taste the life of this benignant hour, 
To be at one with thine untroubled Whole, 
And in itself to know thy hushing power. 


Amid the joys of all my grief revives, 

And shadows thrown from me thy sunshine mar ; 
With this serene to-day dark memory strives, 
And draws its legions of dismay from far. . 


10. 
Prepare, O Truth Supreme! through shame and pain 
A heart attuned to thy celestial calm ; 
Let not reflection’s pangs be roused in vain, 
But heal the wounded breast with searching balm. 


ll. 
So, firm in steadfast hope, in thought secure, 
In full accord to all thy world of joy, 
May I be nerved to labours high and pure, 
And Thou thy child to do thy work employ. 


12. 
So might in many hearts be kindled then 
The lambent fire of faith not rashly strong— 
So might be taught to souls of doubtful men 
Thy tranquil bliss, thy love’s divinest song. 


13. 
In One, who walk’d on earth a man of woe, 
Was holier peace than e’en this hour inspires ; 
From Him to me let inward quiet flow, 
And give the might my failing will requires. 


14, 
So this great All around, so He, and Thou, 
The central source and awful bound of things, 
May fill my heart with rest as deep as now 
To land, and sea, and air, thy presence brings. 








On Titian and Venetian Painting. 


ON TITIAN AND VENETIAN PAINTING. 


Waite the works of Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael, in their peculiar or 
essential characteristics, announce the 
influence and operation of different 
constituents of the mind, a third, and 
very distinct portion of its perceptions, 
furnishes the foundation and reference 
of those of Titian, which occupy a 
station at once elevated and degraded 
—elevated by the extent of their re- 
lation or reference, and the exemplifi- 
cation of power or genius which they 
present—degraded (to use the general 
language in respect to the sphere of 
mind or being to which they will be 
found to belong) in their basis and 
final tendency. 

But it is only by a discrimination 
of those ultimate qualities with which 
the greater names in art should be 
seen to be synonymous, that those 
distinctions which we have already 
made in regard to Michael Angelo 
and Raphael,* and in this instance 
shall endeavour to establish in respect 
to Titian, may be arrived at and ap- 
prehended. Surrounded, as all the 
masters of the great era of Italian 
painting were, by an almost common 
atmosphere, mental and physical ; 
and each confessing the influence of 
those prevailing peculiarities, both of 
thought and style, which run through- 
out every department of art; with 
the same data or materials, and in a 
great measure with a like overt or 
professed purpose in their exercise, 
(setting aside all consideration of their 
general bond of unity—the nature of 
the art itself,) there is necessarily 
much which is common among them. 
But beyond this common surface, 
(dependent upon their being of one 
time, and the similarity of the subjects 
of their works,) lying beneath the im- 
mediate effect of those influences from 
the combination of which the pecu- 
liar animus of revived civilisation 
sprung, there are radical distinctions, 
which are not to be apprehended or 
characterised without a reference to 
the constitution of the mind; of which 
painting, in carrying forward its pur- 
pose—the explication or reproduction 
of the amassed tendencies of life 


through the operation of emotion and 
passion, the legitimate and distinguish- 
ing end of all the arts—presents one 
diversified evolution. Thisis the view 
under which it should be regarded, in 
attempting to discriminate the char- 
acter of different periods, schools, and 
masters. The primary distinctions in 
every art must be sought for, and 
found, in the relation which their 
separate productions hold with the 
different elements of the mind: not in 
reference to the necessary and obvious 
exercise of these—the condition of 
every intelligential act, from the simp- 
lest to the most complex—but by their 
being immediately manifested or ex- 
poned in different combinations, which 
should be recognised to constitute the 
ultimate distinctions of signification 
and style. 

Of this manifestation, the works of 
Titian are among the most prominent 
examples. They originate from, and 
are addressed to, one great range of 
perception. The sphere to which he 
belongs, by its engrossing influence, 
*‘ contends for mastery” with that of 
Michael Angelo and that of Raphael, 
to neither of which it is inferior in ex- 
tent; but the nature of the tendency 
of his works separates him by a wide 
gulf from both. 

Venetian painting, of which Titian 
must be considered to be the great 
representative, has been designated 
the school of colour. Thus, as in the 
instance of the Roman and other 
schools, the method of using or adopt- 
ing a particular portion of the mate- 
rial, or means of signification, has been 
held to be ultimately distinctive of its 
character. The spirit—the vivida vis 
animi—which distinguishes different 
periods and different schools of art, 
one from the other, has been placed in 
lines and in tints; and its law, which 
led to the adoption or rejection—the 
selection and combination ofthese—has 
remained unnoticed. Its vehicula, like 
the cover of an Egyptian two thousand 
years dead, have been looked to for 
all that was to characterise it—the 
chrysalis shell mistaken for the liy- 
ing psyche, which floated unobserved 
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over-head. That “ men seek truth 
in their own little world, and not in 
the great and common world,” has 
been amply exemplified in connexion 
with art. The microcosm of indivi- 
dual and partial notions has there, as 
in every other subject, too frequently 
been made to regulate the decisions of 
judgment. 

The nature of the colour of Vene- 
tian painting is a condition merely of 
the essential character of the Venetian 
school, not that in itself. The colour, 
and also the form and light of Gior- 
gione and Titian, and to a certain 
extent of their predecessors, but still 
more eminently of their successors, 
are dependent upon the ultimate rela- 
tion of their works. The individually 
varied styles of the Bellini, Giorgione, 
Titian, Bonifazio, the elder Palma, 
and Schiavone,* with those others 
who may be considered to belong to 
this school, have one basement. While 
they differ in certain particulars, each 
exhibiting that variety which imme- 
diately distinguishes his works, they 
are bound together by one general 
intention or reference. From the 
time of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, 
(before which none of the schools of 
revived art had made any very dis- 
tinct endexis of their particular char- 
acter—all having, with considerable 
similarity, been step by step progress- 
ing in the use of the language of art, 
regulated in the mode of their pro- 
ductions by the type which had been 
founded upon those sentiments in con- 
nexion with which it had re-appeared) 
—from his time to that of the younger 
Palma, when deterioration had become 
apparent, Venetian painting is directed 
by one predominating object, by 
which it is separated from the other 
schools of the same period, and in 
obedience to the dictates of which, its 
style of form, colour, and light and 
shade, originated. These, however, 
as means or portions of the language 


of painting, are each differently adapt- _ 


ed, from their specific nature, to con- 
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stitute an efficient medium in working 
out or substantiating this primary 
end; in connexion with which they 
are also employed with different de- 
grees of success. In both respects— 
in efficiency, and in the degree of 
power with which it has been em- 
ployed to enunciate the express use 
or end of the painting of Titian and 
his followers—colour becomes: an 
obvious and striking feature of their 
art; and hence has been considered 
to be its ultimate distinction. 

Another designation, still less ade- 
quate to express the character of Vene- 
tian painting, has been applied to it— 
that of the Ornamental School. But 
the sense attached to the term has not 
been defined. Whether, however, it 
is to be understood to apply to senti- 
ment of an universal or of a factitious 
kind, or to the mere representation of 
actual variety or decorative multipli- 
city of parts, in form, colour, and 
light — allowing the most extended 
interpretation to be put upon thetitle— 
it is perfectly inapplicable to many of 
the most important productions of the 
school of Venice, which most strongly 
exemplify its particular character. 
Can the inspissated depth in colour 
and tone of the Virgin and Saints, by 
Giovanni Bellini ;+ the unengaging 
substantiality of the Concert Champétre 
of Giorgione ;} the ponderous solidity 
of the Assumption of the Virgin, by 
Titian ;§ the strength and corrugated 
impasto of the Virgin in Glory, by 
Bonifazio ; || the sober monotonous 
uniformity of the St Peter surrounded 
by Saints,¢ by the elder Palma—can 
these works, which may be held to 
represent the greater number of the 
others of these masters—the roots and 
stem of Venetian painting—be called 
ornamental? The attempt, however, 
to embrace them inclusively under 
this appellation, speaks the unity 
which was felt to exist among them, 
although its nature was not per- 
ceived.** 

But while colour and ornament are 





* Sebastian Piombo is not mentioned here, merely to avoid confusion; his style, 
which is essentially Venetian, having been frequently grafted on the conceptions of 
Michael Angelo, as in the Flagellation, in S. Pietro, in Montorio Rome, and the Laza~ 


rus in the National Gallery. 
+ In San Zaccherino in Venice. 


t In the Gallery of the Louvre, 


§ In the Academy of the Fine Arts, Venice. 


Also in the Academy at Venice. 


f There also. 


** Sir Joshua Reynolds has been necessitated, after using this term, to, in some mea- 
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neither finally constitutive of the dis- 
tinct nature of this circle of painting— 
and with form, and light and shade, 
must be considered merely to be the 
means through which signification is 
intimated—it must, at the same time, 
be observed, that they bear a relation 
to the art of Titian and his school, 
which is peculiar, and distinct from 
that which they hold in respect to the 
works of Michael Angelo and Ra- 
phael—a relation upon which their 

rominencein many instances depends. 

his, however, will afterwards come 
to be adverted to. 

By these attempts to discriminate 
the range within which the genius of 
Titian is most distinctly prominent, 
it has been abridged and curtailed. 
A false boundary has been assigned 
to the wide geometry of his tenure, 
while, by implication, the erroneous 
supposition that his style alone, among 
the painters of Italy, furnished the 
example of excellence in colour, has 
originated the misconception, that it 
should, in every instance, be made the 
standard of judgment in that respect. 
The super-materiality of sentiment, 
to which colour has been rendered 
subservient, in the tints of the pro- 
phets and sibyls of the Capella Sis- 
tina, and its purified strength in the 
Madonna da Foligno, and the Mar- 
riage of the Virgin, by Raphael, 
have been lamented and decried. 
Thus, as if one language were to be 
deemed the only tongue which should 
be employed to convey every diversity 
of perception and thought, colour, as 
subjected to the particular range of 
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Venetian art, has been held alone to 
present truth or excellence.* But this, 
by a similar misapprehension, has, 
on the other hand, been amply reta- 
liated upon the Venetians, in connec- 
tion with their style of design or form. 
In respect to this, the Florentine and 
Roman schoolst have been made the 
rule of judgment ; and however dif- 
ferent, or even opposed, their objects 
are to that of the school of Venice, it 
has been made to bend to their stand- 
ard. Weighed against the intellectual 
reference of the style of Michael An- 

elo, and the selection or moral pre- 
erence of Raphael, it has been found 
wanting. It, however, is not amenable . 
to such a criterion.. Its domain is 
distinct; and the question in such 
instances should be, shall not each be 
judged by the particular purpose 
which constitutes the different law of 
each? The separate question, in re- 
spect to which is greatest or best in 
this their final relation—which dictates 
these and every other portion of their 
mode or style, and stamps the worth 
of each as a whole—is, in its turn, 
dependent upon a still more ultimate 
connexion, which has before been al- 
luded to,{—the portion of the mental 
constitution of which it expresses the 
operation, in carrying forward and 
sustaining the existence of humanity 
in man. 

While one system of the mind de- 
mands the distinct and separate exist- 
ence of material being from that 
which is mental or immaterial, as a 
basis for its construction, another 
founds upon the denial of this, and 





sure, make an exception in respect to Titian, but without venturing to advert to those 
others, both predecessors and followers, who are most similar to him in style. Thus, 
after the distinction is made, its futility is confessed: there is no attempt made to place 
Titian under any other designation ; and he is left to rank under this, which has ori- 
ginated in a portion of the works of Tintoretto and Paul Veronese. If, however, such 
an appellation may be used in connexion even with their works, it can only be adopted 
to particularize them as a portion of Venetian art—as a subsequent classification, to 
signify that certain qualities (which are dependent upon its more general and distinc- 
tive purpose) have been pursued by them to a greater extent than by others of the 
same school. 

* These irrelevant comparisons are the result of the opposite purposes which ori- 
ginated the different modes of form, colour, and light, not being perceived. In. the 
instance of Reynolds, however, this was rightly but partially entered into, Opie decided 
that the styles of Michael Angelo and Titian might be united, and has thus thrown 
down one more impediment in an interrupted road—that to the just apprehension of 
the principles of painting. 

t Not to take the remains of Grecian art into view, which again (with a like de- 
ficiency of apprehension) have been made a standard whereby these schools in their 
turn have been judged. 7 

t See * On the Genius of Raphael,” No. CCLKXXIV. 


~ 
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proceeds to erect. its scheme in ideal- 
ism or in sensation. But whether the 
distinction may be questionable or not, 
supposing it is even denied that the 
operations of perception should neces- 
sarily be brought about by a means 
which is separate from and not recog- 
nisable by the mind—like the gold 
and ivory of the Jove of Elis, covering 
a machinery which is unseen—the se- 
paration of the mental or relative, and 
the material or individual, as differin 

claims of apprehension, as distinct cir- 
cles of the perceptions of our conscious 
being, may be enteredinto and adopted. 
Through both, humanity or rational 
life is constituted. The range of 
human faculty consists in mental ex- 
istence on the one hand, and animal or 
material on the other. By the first, 
which embraces and involves intellec- 
tion and morality, the distinction of 
man is asserted in his relation to the 
perfect or infinite, the relatio inter 
divos. By the last, his separation or 
outness from that is sustained. By 
the one, the spirit of man goeth up- 
wards ; by the other, that of the beast 
goeth downwards. ‘The universal or 


abstract is the region of the one; nature 
or individuality, the immediately ap- 
prehensible that of the other—the 


celestial and the sensible of Plato, 
figured under the allegoric form of 
Venus ministered unto by the Graces, 
which signify intellect, choice, and 
physics, one of whom proceeds out- 
wards, and the others recede into the 
divine intelligence—a symbol of the 
unity of existence and the combina- 
tion of its separate elements, which, 
although couched in terms connected 
with a mythos which is imperfectly 
understood, finds a wretched substitute 
in the cramped and fragmentary con- 
cretions of some later philosophers, — 
encrustations upon the crucibles and 
retorts of inductive experiment, seen 
under the glare and dazzle of its len- 
ses and prisms. 

It is in connexion with this distinc- 
tion, that the ultimate and final discri- 
mination of the works of Titian must 
be made, in which must be found that 
difference which separates them from 
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those of Buonarotti and Urbino, and Jed 
to the adoption of those qualities of 
form, colour, and effect,which they dis- 
play, as the necessary means by which 
their intention might be fulfilled. 

The reference of the painting of 
Titian is founded in the sense of the 
material.‘ Its essential or distinctive 
nature consists in recognising and 
signifying the impressions of sensuous 
being. hile Michael Angelo an- 
nounces the impulsion of the will in- 
tellectually opposed to imperfection 
and suffering, and the works of Ra- 
phael intimate the repose of recognised 
difference in undoubting acceptance or 
rejection, the result of moral distinc- 
tion ; those of Titian are expressive of 
material or physical existence. Their 
object furnishes the antithesis to that 
of Michael Angelo. To signify the 
outward, to convey or reiterate the 
sensations of animal life, is the wide 
field of the intention of the art of 
Venice. This is the ground upon 
which its distinction rests. It is upon 
this that the strength or separate qua- 
lity of its signification is built. It is 
from this that the extent to which this 
range of art is entered into originates ; 
but at the same time the confined 
nature of its influence. 

Titian in this, the peculiarity of his 
genius, eminently exemplifies that of 
the Venetian people. Altogether, Venice 
intimated, or was exponent of the do- 
minance of the sensual or animal." 
The breath of Venetian life was drawn 
under this influence. It may be said 
to have constituted the predominating 
and animating energy of its endeavour, 
prompting to luxurious enjoyment, 
and the diffusion of that throughout 
Europe. In Venice (then possibly 
the second city of importance in the 
Christian world) there was an escape 
from the severity of superior sanctity 
claimed at least by Rome ; but at the 
same time dereliction from mental dig- 
nity—outward existence was all-en- 
grossing. The Queen of the Sea, 
like the Aphrodisiac goddess born from 
its waves, acknowledged the ascen- 
dency of the empire of sense. With 
the spoils of eastern war, she imported 





* On the character of particular cities or nations, the moving forms of life and so- 


ciety are exemplified in the mass, 


Their manners and customs are not their 


distinction, but the result of that distinction or originating source of peculiarity. Venice 
has been usually referred to as exhibiting a particular form of political policy and of 
commercial enterprise ; but may not the roots of these be traced to a connexion with 
the predominating activity of the influence here adverted to? 
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eastern sentiment. ‘The mart of Ori- 
ental traffic—the means of transfusing 
throughout Europe the magnificence 
and refinement of India and the East, 
so far as they were then known—Ve- 
nice existed by administering not 
more to the needs of physical life than 
to the desire of variety and the de- 
mands of luxury. From the marriage 
of its doge, wedded to the Adriatic 
by a ring—its lengthened carnival— 
its Duomo—the hoary St Mark’s, dark, 
unequal in its parts, and time-marked, 
with dome after dome, and arch upon 
arch, in gold and mosaic, heaped up 
from time to time during five centu- 
ries, figured with the most infantine 
efforts of art to those of its decadence— 
the walls of marble of all colours—the 
pillars of all forms and materials, gra- 
nite, porphyry, bronze, brass, and 
cedar—the pavement lined and circled 
over, swelling and falling, as if every 
part were to express fluctuation and 
change —from these traits of its state, 
its enjoyments, and its religion, to its 
licensed descendent followers of As. 
pasia and Lais, with their added num- 
bers imported by order of the senate— 
all are indicative and impressive of this 
character, exemplified in connexion 
with a high state of civilisation. 

But it may here be necessary to an- 
ticipate an objection which may be 
made—that the works of no indivi- 
dual school or master altogether con- 
form to one intention. This, however, 
is by no means intended to be asserted ; 
and it will be observed, that while the 
validity of the usual distinctions of the 
greater names in art are thus called in 


question, and the discriminations built , 


upon them are held to be unsatis- 
factory and inconclusive, those dis- 
tinctions which have been advanced 
are in conformity with the general 
sense of the relative station of each. 
This has necessarily taken place ; the 
data which have been adverted to, 
being infallibly and universally recog 
nised. The opinion, or in many in- 
stances more properly the predilec- 
tion, is influenced by them, although 
they may not be apprehended by the 
understanding. But that the opera- 
tion of this may have assumed a defi- 
nite form, time must have sufficiently 
distanced things to admit of a distinct 
and separate view being taken of them. 
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On removing from the usually accept- 
ed grounds of discrimination, and the 
accredited boundaries of excellence, it 
has not been to invalidate rules of cri- 
ticism, which are already sufficiently 
indefinite and unfixed, but to endea- 
vour to establish a foundation for the 
decisions of the judgment, in essential 
and ultimate principles—to quit imme- 
diate and partial distinctions, in order 
to gain those by which the different 
purposes of the various works of paint- 
ing may be seen in an uninterrupted 
and distinct view — to endeavour to 
lead to the possibility of at once per- 
ceiving the extent to which those final 
relations have been approached and 
sustained in each particular instance, 
and the various subdivided branches 
into which art separates under their 
general laws, with the comparative 
completeness of style manifested in 
obedience tothem. With this object, 
those great divisions of the significa- 
tion of painting intimated by Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, and Titian, have 
thus been entered into; but it must 
be distinctly observed, that, amidst 
their general exemplification of those 
characteristics which have been as- 
signed to them, there are many excep- 
tions. There is no sphere which is 
not, in particular instances, deviated 
from ; and those which we have al- 
ready assigned, (and, in connexion with 
the prosecution of the subject, which 
it may be necessary toassign to others, ) 
are only asserted to be such as within 
which the proper or distinguishing 
nature of each is exemplified: not 
that there is no other in which they 
may appear and even take a place with 
success. The ecphonesis of the one 
is not unfrequently made by the other. 
Raphael visits the circle of Titian, and 
Titian enters into that of Raphael. - 
Both have attempted that of Buona- 
rotti, who at times quits his own 
sphere.* Besides, it must be kept in 
view, that the substance, or body, of 
the works of all are the same; not 
the means or material alone—form,’ 
colour, and light—but the unchange- 
able emotions and passions, which 
constitute the subject-matter of art; 
and that it is through the intervention 
of these, which constitute a general 
source of sameness, that those distinc- 
tions which have been referred to are 





* In the sculptures of Christ with the Cross, and the colossal David, his spirit is 
scarcely to be traced. 
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‘exemplified. It must also be recol- 
lected, that the modes of art (as has 
been already noticed) of every parti- 
cular period, in many important re- 
spects, cause an uniformity, beyond 
which it is necessary to look, in order 
to arrive at the detection of the true 
grounds of difference or distinction. 

In the nature of the painting of Ti- 
tian, as now stated, according to what 
we consider that to be, in its essential 
distinction, the originating cause of 
those particular modes of form, colour, 
light, and composition, which it ex- 
emplifies, and the species of influence 
which it exerts, will be found. 

It is in obedience to, and in giving 
expression to the outward or material, 
as a primary object, that colour be- 
comes the very necessary and emi- 
nent portion, of the means of signifi- 
cation in this school. Expression by 
colour involves a diversity of direct 
impressions of sense, which are alto- 
gether coincident with those of the 
objects signified, which expression by 
form is not accompanied by. The 
distinctions of visual form are mediate- 
ly produced, and constitute a mental 
act or perception —those of colour 
are immediate, and may terminate with 
asensation.* It is essentially speci- 
fic and individualizing ; and its im- 
portance here arises from these quali- 
ties which do not include the wide 
field of comparison which dependence 
upon the distinctions of form demands; 
and also from its power of immediate 
reference, in connexion with a varied 
scale of sensation. This is its value 
in Venetian painting. While the col- 
our of Michael Angelo, in connexion 
with sensation, approximates to a 
unity of degree, by an equivalence of 

‘tints, upon which a large quantity of 
light appears to operate; that of 
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Titian presents that wide variety of 
sensible impressions, both in kind and 
in degree, by which the specification 
of particular classes of things, as ex- 
pressed by colour, is entered into with 
forcible discrimination.t Thus, in 
connexion with those peculiar methods 
adopted in its practice, which endows 
the colour of the Venetians with a 
capacity of imitation, which neither 
the intention nor mode of any other” 
school, (if that of Coreggio is in certain 
respects excepted, ) admitted, or carried 
into effect; and the science -of its 
combinations; constitutes colour the 
principal means of their art, in the 
hands of the Venetians. 

Of the instruments or means of ex- 
pression, the next in importance in the 
practice of this school, is light and 
shade. It is made to reproduce indi- 
vidual impressions—to discriminate 
peculiarity. It exemplifies contrast 
and opposition; by which a vivid 
sensation is made. The forcible dis- 
memberment or union of parts~ is 
adopted: a varied combination is pre- 
sented, which at first, like the diver- 
sity of nature or individuality, appears 
to be under no law. Irregularity, and 
an apparent subjection to accident, 
seem to deny system or method, and 
to adopt those unpremeditated com- 
binations which are the result of par- 
ticular circumstances and occasions. 

Form in Venetian painting is gen- 
erally transcribed or literal, but ren- 
dered with a reference to the expres- 
sion of bulk or of strength. In Titian 
and Giorgione this is most obvious: 
a preponderance towards solidity and 
heaviness, with interruption and dis- 
continuity of parts is the manner, in 
connexion with which their significa. 
tion is rendered. ¢ 

In composition, the same princi- 





* It may be argued, that animals perceive difference by visual form only in a very 


inferior degree. 


+ The separation which has been made of sensible qualities into primary and second« 
ary, to the first of which form has been considered to belong, and colour to the last; 
if tenable at all, must be, not on the grounds of any knowledge that the senses can 
arrive at as to what is external to, and what is dependent upon, the mind; but in the 
difference of the mental process itself, which is elicited or brought forth in the appre- 


hension of the different qualities. 


t The criticism made by Michael Angelo on the Danae * of Titian, that ‘‘ the Vee 
netians should adopt a better method of study,”” was judging them by himself; and 
from their design, the observation of necessity carries an objection to their art alto- 





#* In the Gallery of the Studit, Naples. 
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les which are pursued in respect to 
fight and shade obtain; individuality 
and accident are its primary laws. 

In addition to their adoption of these 
portions of the means which, as here 
employed, are in distinct subserviency 
to the purpose of their art, the Vene- 
tians in their practice present a pe- 
culiarity intimately connected with 
that purpose, which was first and 
most distinctly exemplified by them. 
This is the signification of variety of 
surface and texture, which the pros 
cesses adopted in the practice of Ves 
netian painting afforded superior faci» 
lities towards carrying into effect, and 
which was eminently adapted to assist 
in the expression of its, distinctive 
character. 

But, as before adverted to, each of 
these elements, or means of the art, 
on particular occasions, hold a station 
in the productions of this school which 
is distinct, being altogether dependent 
upon its material character. In nus 


merous instances colours, facts of light 
and shade, individualities of form, and 
detail of decoration or ornament, be- 
come the field of its expression. They 
are recognised to be identical with the 


most thorough signification of its in- 
tention—the final end to be gained— 
the mete of its purpose. The pecus 
liarity of a colour, a texture, or a kind 
or effect of light, in this instance, 
becomes an ultimate fact, beyond 
which there is no connected significa» 
tion, it being directly and wholly re« 
impressive of the object or the idea 
intended to be referred to. Thus the 
expression of either of these frequent 
ly, but most often that of colour, 
which alone characterises many objects 
to vision, becomes ultimate, in con- 
nexion with that intimation of material 
and physical qualities which is here 
ursued. On occasions, they separate~ 
y become one with the distinctive 
nature of this range of painting—the 
law of its law. 
Such are the wider features of the 


[Jan. 
means as adopted in the material and 
sensuous art of the Venetians, which, 
in their varied combinations, are the 
instruments through which that char- 
acter is kept up, in connexion with 
an extensive range of subjects; and (as 
frequently takes place in the instance 
of the other schools) it must be seen 


‘to result, that the idea or the senti- 


ment of the subjects of their pictures 
was necessarily very often not at all 
sustained, or even attempted. Each 
looks from his own point of view to- 
wards the horizon which bounded his 
domain, beyond which he was appa- 
rently either indifferent in respect to 
what existed, or unapprehensive of it. 
Thus Titian, in carrying to its high- 
est consummation that particular refe- 
rence which constitutes the character- 
istic of the school to which he belongs, 
is frequently altogether at variance 
with the just expression demanded by 
the subjects of his pictures.* But the 
character of his time admitted, and 
even very much favoured the predo- 
minance of those qualities which he 
was most adapted to express, in addi- 
tion to their generally insinuating na- 
ture. Indeed, after a certain period, 
throughout all Italian art, there is a 
decided preponderance towards ren- 
dering ideas, which have their exist- 
ence only in the mind, by substantive 
realities of an ordinary and unelevated 
character. It is this, but in a refined 
application, which led to the deviation 
from an ideal representation, and dic- 
tated the substitution of moral beauty, 
signified in the Madonnas of Raphael, 
in which there is no attempt to quit 
the region of human feeling; their 
elevation consisting in the strength of 
their sentiment, not in its being of a 
superhuman nature, which may, in 
most respects, be considered to have 
been their proper sphere. In the same 
subject, which, in the hands of his 
predecessor and master, Giovanni Bel- 
lini, still retained a mythic character 
to a considerable degree, Titian be- 





gether. 


As far as mere correctness is concerned, within a certain sphere which does 


not embrace science or selection, the design of Venetian painting has been more ob- 


jected to than it merits. 
been recognised, 


But this has arisen from its reference or purpose not having 


* Here has arisen another of those stumbling-blocks in the way of judgment on art, 


which have led to preposterous results. 


The expression of the figure of the Christ 


crowned with Thorns, in the gallery of the Louvre, one of the greatest of the works of 
Titian, has been commended as divine, because he was known to be one of the most 
eminent painters ; while in reality it is the reverse of that, in every respect, in counte« 


nance and action. 
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comes altogether earthly. His Ma- 
donnas are certainly womanly, and 
full of animal vigour ; but it was the 
worshipped head of canonized holiness, 
represented by the mistress of the 
painter. Without, however, in the 
present instance, entering into a refe- 
rence to particular works, it may be 
observed, that it has been seen, that 
in the attempt to characterise the 
works of Titian, different qualities 
have been brought forward, and dif. 
ferent appellations bestowed upon 
them, which, from their nature, may 
separately be resolved into the more 
extensive and ultimate grounds of dis- 
tinction that have been recognised ; 
in which the cause of that deficiency 
of mental signification and intercom- 
munion, which has always been brought 
against this school, becomes fully ap- 
parent. It has been noticed, that col- 
our and ornament have been singly 
considered to present the distinctive 
quality of Venetian painting; while, 
it must be observed, that the nature of 
its light and shade, design; composi- 
tion, and varied surface, have been 
left without being referred to any 
cause. But it is impossible that dif- 
ferent qualities can alike essentially 
distinguish one subject ; and it is no 
less so, that those qualities which have 
remained without being taken into 
consideration, should be entirely with- 
out any connexion or originating 
source of those particular features 
which they present. This we have 
endeavoured to supply: but, in sepa- 
rately considering the individual works 
of this school, while the essential cha- 
racteristic which most strikingly dis- 
tinguishes them is recognised, it must 
be recollected that such is only a part, 
though the most distinct part, of their 
whole combination ; and their great- 
ness in other respects (but which come 
upon a ground common to different 
schools and masters) must be distinct- 
ly kept in view. 

From the nature of the painting of 
Titian, and his immediate predeces- 
sors and followers, as it has now been 
stated, its particular tendency, and the 
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cause of its engrossing influence, be- 


come apparent. The elevated rela-. 
tion of the works of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael (for their distinction is 
such, that unless in particulars it can- 
not be expected to be common to any 
class or school) is of necessity gener- 
ally admitted; but individually, in 
most instances, as the more permanent 
or operating law, it is only nominally. 
The sensible world surrounds the con- 
sciousness of every one. In it, it may 
be said almost entirely, the many move 
and have their being. But, amidst 
the less vital manifestation of the 
beautiful in intellect and in human re- 
lation—morals, still none can be with- 
out their moments, although the gen- 
eral rule of their action is not under 
such influence, when the soul or mind 
recognises its proper being in rejoicing 
energy, and in these—the confession 
and triumph of its final relation—the 
distinction of humanity is sustained, 
throughout all; but which, existent in 
an eminent degree, constitutes the 
source of human dignity, giving birth 
to the great and good in contemplation 
and in action, through intellectual and 
moral power. ‘Truly to touch the 
heart-strings by either, is an inherit- 
ance of fame. It is this which has 
enkindled a pharos-light from humble 
deeds, and made the voice of the poet 
thunder.* But all effort is not alike 
borne upwards by this strength. The 
range of human consciousness may be 
figured as a segment of the circle of 
being, the angle of which meets the 
centre, or intelligence, whence exist- 
ence proceeds; and its basement, the 
widest and most extended and outward 
portion of its quantity, reaches that dis- 
tance from the centre, beyond which 
humanity is lost, and mere animal life 
commences. To this wider or more 
diffused range outward being belongs, 
while mental existence may be said to 
reach,: by different gradations, to a 
nearer approximation to the centre.t 
But the angle narrows as it advances. 
While all are necessarily existent in 
the outward-proceeding, the participa- 
tion in the inward-proceeding is limit- 





* Some of those poems, usually denominated minor, in virtue derived from this source, 
become the Lares and Penates of the mind; and, were there one general language, would 
far outvie in effect or influence the destruction of a navy, or the burning of a capital, the 
means of the animal assertion of the right—war. Every word of Gray's Elegy, vainly 
criticised as it may be, is worth thousands of carronades and bayonets. : 

+. The gods, demons, and heroes of the Greeks, might supply a filling up or completion 


of an analogy of this kind, 


96 
ed. Here, then, we are landed on the 


area of conflicting preferences—of fix-- 


ed and of temporary reputation—of 
ultimate value, or that which is con- 
tingent—of permanency and fashion— 
of wérth and worthlessness. But at 
the same time we recognise their divi- 
sion and separateness ; and, in recog- 
nising this division, an immediate stan- 
dard of judgment is supplied, by which 
the station and reference of the differ- 
ent objects of human exertion must be 
assigned. 

Judged by this standard, the influ- 
ence of the works of the head of the 
Venetian painters are found to take 
a station which is subordinate and 
unelevated. Still, keeping in view 
their necessity in painting, and im- 
portance as one of the greatest ex- 
emplifications of the re-production of 
the constituent, or condition of the ope- 
ration of all knowledge and art, sensible 
images, (although that had even limit- 
ed their intention, which, on many 
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occasions, it does not,) their separate 
or distinct reference holds its place in 
that portion of the human constitution, 
which is immediately constitutive of 
sensible existence, and which is with- 
out direct reflex operation. It pro- 
ceeds upon the unvarying necessity of 
exterior life, and descends in its appeals 
to that circle of perception where the 
union of the human with the merely 
animal nature takes place. It has not 
a part in the distinction of humanity. 
This is the degradation of the genius 
of Titian. Its elevation consists in the 
width of the circle to which his works 
belong, and in their being exemplifi- 
cations of an intention or object, con- 
summated to a degree which places 
them among the most eminent in- 
stances of human exertion :—not that 
it is meant to be implied that this in- 
tention was adopted and effected 
through a premeditated purpose, but 
that such is the result by different 
steps arrived at, in Venetian painting. 





WALTER AND WILLIAM. 


« ’Twitt be a wild rough night upon the Moor: 
And hark! though three miles off, the sullen roar 


Of that deep-booming surge. 


God's mercy keep 


The wayfarer, and wanderer on the deep. 

The moon’s but young—she'll give no help to-night : 
Look out, my boys! if Beacon-head burns bright ; 
And, lads! take Carter Joe with ye, and see 

All snug about the place; more ’specially 

At the new Penfold—and dun Peggy, too, 

Give her and her sick foal a passing view— 

Old Mark away, I’ve lost my right-hand man ;. 


You must replace him.” — 


Off the striplings ran, 
Proud happy boys! forth rushing in their haste, 
Ere well the words their father’s lips had pass’d ; 
The elder’s arm, with loving roughness, thrown 
Round his young brother’s neck-—the fair-hair’d one. 
** God bless the lads! and keep them ever so, 
Hand in hand brothers, wheresoe’er they go,” 
Eyeing them tenderly, the father said 
As the door closed upon them: Then his head, 
Sighing, let fall on his supporting palm, 
And, like the pausing tempest, all was calm. 


Facing her husband, sate a Matron fair, 


Plying her sempstress task. 


A shade of care 


Darken’d her soft blue eyes, as to his face 

(Drawn by that sigh) they wander’d, quick to trace 
The unseen, by sympathy’s unerring sight— 
Reading his heart's thoughts by her own heart's light. 
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Walter and William. 


Ten years twice told had pass’d, since Helen Greme 
For Walter Hay’s exchanged her virgin name. 
Of life’s viscissitudes they'd had their share, 
Sunshine and shade; yet in his eves as fair, 

And dearer far than the young blooming Bride 
Was she, the long-tried partner ; who espied 
No change in him, but such as gave a cast 

More tender to the love would time outlast. 
They had rejoiced together at the birth 

Of six fair infants: Sorrowing, to the earth 

( With mutual sorrow, but submissive heart) 
Committed three. Hard trial "twas to part 

( Young parents!) with their first-born bud of bliss ; 
And they who follow'd!—with the last cold kiss 
Their hearts seem’d breaking, that on each they. press’d. 
But He so will'd it “ who doth all things best.” 
Out of their sight they hid their early dead, 

And wept together—and were comforted. 

And of their loved ones, now a lovely three 
Were left, that well a parent’s boast might be. 
Those two bold, blithesome boys, of stature near, 
(Their ages. differing only by a year,) 

Walter and William named in reminiscence dear, 
And a small sister, Jike a green-hill Fay, 
Younger by eight—a little Helen Hay, 

The household darling. To her father’s ear, 

*T was ever music that sweet name to hear. 

And now she sate, as still as still could be, 

Her little stool drawn close beside his knee; 

Her paly ringlets so profusely shed, 

In the warm hearth-glow gleaming golden red, 
As o’er the book upon her lap she bent, 


On Jack the Giant-killer’s feats intent. 


Fit subject for some limner’s skill had been 
That quiet, tender-toned, heart-soothing scene, 
All in fine keeping! The old spacious room, 
Half hall, half kitchen, dark’ning into gloom, 

As it receded from that cavern vast— 

The open hearth ; whence blazing oak logs cast 
Rich, ruddy beams on rafter, beam, and wall, 
’Twixt monstrous shadows that fantastic fall. 
And all around, in picturesque array, 

Hung rustic implements for use and play, 

For manly sport and boyish holiday. 

Basket, and net, and rifle, rod, and spear, 

Coil’d lines, and weather-season'd fishing gear, 
And bills and hedging gloves.; and, modell’d neat, 
A little schooner, ( Willy’s proudest feat,) 
Matching a mimic plough, with graver thought 

“¢ On improved principles,” by Walter wrought— 
Proud folk the parents of those works, I wot! 
And tatter’d& straw hats, plaited once so white 
And neat, in leisurely long winter night, 

By the boy brothers ; while their father read 
From one of those brown volumes overhead, 

(No mindless untaught churl was Walter Hay,) | 
Some pleasant theme, instructive, grave, or gay : 
His list'ning household, men, and maids, and all, 
Assembled round him in his rustic hall ; 
Together closing the laborious day, 

As in the good old time, the good old way. 
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There stood a spinning-wheel, whose humming sound 
Accompanied the reader's voice, not drown'd. 

There hung a half-done cabbage-net ; and there, 
Nursing her kitten in the old stuff'd chair, 

Purr'd a grave Tabby ; while a faithful friend, 

A worn-out Sheep- Dog, to his long life’s end 

Fast hastening, slumber'd at his master’s feet. 

It was a pleasant picture !—very sweet 

To look upon, its beautiful repose— 

One earthly scene, undimm’d by human woes. 


Alas! was ever spot on earth so bless’d, 
Where human hearts in perfect peace might rest ? 
One bosom sorrow, one corroding thought, 
(The dark thread with his woof of life enwrought,) 
Help’d on the work of time with Walter Hay, 
Stole half the brightness of his smile away, 
And streak’d in manhood’s prime his dark curl’d locks with gray. 
A hasty quarrel—an intemperate cup, 
A hard word spoken when the blood was up, 
A blow as madly dealt, but not in hate, 
Repented soon and sorely, but too late— 
Too late!—Ah! simple words of solemn sense, 
Avenging disregarded Providence ! 


Remembrance of these things, and what ensued, 
It was, that clouded oft his sunniest mood, 
Casting a dark cold shadow o’er the life 
Perhaps too prosperous else. His gentle wife 
Whose wife-like tenderness could scarce descry 
A fault in him she honour’d, oft would try 
To pluck away the thorn he sternly press’d 
(Severe in self-infliction) to his breast. 
“‘ Not yours alone,” she soothingly would say, 
«‘ The blame of what befell that luckless day ; 
You had borne much, my husband! well I know, 
Much before anger overcame you so: 
And both of you that night had made too free 
(Alas! that youth should so unthinking be !) 
With the good ale in careless company. 
How could you bear such taunts before them all, 
As he—unjust and violent—let fall? 
He knew your heart, to him so warm and kind, 
That passion could but for a moment blind ; 
Passion, that love as suddenly would check, 
And cast you, all-repentant, on his neck: 
But he was gone before a word could pass— 
Gone in his furious mood, before the glass 
Ceased ringing, where he dash’d it on the floor 
With that rash oath—to see thy face no more!” 


«* But I—but I—that ever it should be 
Betwixt us so!—had told him bitterly 
I never more desired his face to see. 
I prosperous—He, ‘a disappointed man— 
Quick temper’d, spirit vex’d. Say what you can, 
Dear comforter! youeannot take away 
The stinging mem’ry of that fatal day.” 
Thus soothingly, a thousand times before 
The loving wife had utter’d o’er and o’er 
Mild consolation ; on his heart that fell 
Balmy, though there no settled peace might dwell: 
And thus again, that night whereof I tell, 





Walter and Wiliam. 


They talk’d together ; on his long-drawn sigh 

Following their low-voiced, love-toned colloquy. 

And all the while, intent upon her book, 

The little maid sat still ; an upward look, 

(As play’d her father’s hand with her soft hair,) 

Now and then glancing at the parent pair, 

Her heart's contentment full, assured they both were there. 


Loud burst the storm, that, fitfully suppress’d, 
Had for a moment sobb'd itself to rest. 
Creak’d doors and casements, clattering came the rain, 
And the old wall’s stout timbers groan’d again. 
‘** Would they were back—that I could hear their tread!” 
List’ning anxiously, the mother said : 
“* God help, this fearful night, the houseless poor ! 
One would not turn a dog out from one’s door.” 


«¢ No—not a dog.—And yet I had the heart, 
To let him homeless from my home depart 
On such anothernight. Full well I mind, 
As the door open’d, how the rain and wind 
Flash’d in his face, and we]lnigh beat him back. - 
Then—had I stretched a hand out! What lone track, 
Unfriended since, hath he been doom’d to tread? 
Where hath he found a shelter for his head— 
In this hard world, or with the happy dead ?”’ 


“‘ Nay, doubt it not, my husband!” said the wife, 
«* He hath been long at rest, where care and strife, 
And pain and sorrow enter not. We know 
That when he left us, nineteen years ago, 
He went a-shipboard straight, and cross’d the seas 
To that far, fatal coast, where fell disease 
Strikes down its thousands,—that he went ashore, 
And up the country, and was seen no more. 
Had he not perish’d early, we had heard 
Tidings ere long by letter or by word ; 
For he too had a loving heart, that bore 
No malice when the angry fit was o’er. 
Be comforted, dear husband! he’s. at rest, 
And let us humbly hope, for Christ’s sake—bless’d.” 


‘¢ Hark, mother, hark! I’m sure they’re coming back!" 
Cried little Helen—who with Valiant Jack : 
Had parted for the night—* That's Willy’s call 

To Hector, as they turn the garden wall. 

Lizzy ! come quick and help me let them in— 

They must be wet, poor brothers, to the skin.” 

The rosy maid, already at the door, 

Lifted the latch ; and bounding on before, 

(His rough coat scattering wide a plenteous shower,) 
Hector sprang in, his master close behind, 

Half spent with buffeting the rain and wind ; 
Gasping for breath and words a moment’s space, 

His eager soul all glowing in his face. 


‘* Where’s Walter?” cried the mother, pale as death— 
‘¢ What's happen’d ?” ask’d both parents in a breath. 
«* Safe, Mother dear! and sound—lI tell you true— 
But, Father! we can’t manage without you ; 
Walter and Joe are waiting there down-bye, 
At the old cart-house by the granary, 





Walter and William. - 


As we came back that way, a man we found 
(Some shipwreck’d seaman) stretch’d upon the ground 
Tn that cold shelter. Very worn and weak 

He seem'd, poor soul! at tirst could hardly speak ; 
And, as we held the lantern where he lay, 
Moan'd heavily, and turn’d his face away. 

But we spoke kindly—bade him be of cheer, 

And rise and come with us—our home was near, 
Whence our dear father never from his door 

Sent weary traveller—weary, sick, or poor. 

He listen’d, turn’d, and lifting up his head, 
Look’d in our faces wistfully, and said— 

* Ye are but lads—(kind lads—God bless you both !) 
And I, a friendless stranger, should be loath, 
Unbidden by himself, to make so free 

As cross the rich man’s threshold: this for me 

Is shelter good enough ; for worse I’ve known— 
What fitter bed than earth to die upon?’ 

He spoke so sad, we almost wept; and fain 
Would have persuaded him, but all in vain ;— 
He will not move—I think he wants to die, 

And so he will, if there all night he lie.” 


«* That shall he not,” the hearty yeoman said, 
Donning his rough great-coat ; “* a warmer bed 
Shall pillow here to night his weary head. 

Off with us, Willy ! our joint luck we'll try, 
And bring him home, or know the reason why.” 


Warm hearts make willing hands ; and Helen Hay 
Bestirr’d her, while those dear ones were away, 
Among her maidens, comforts to provide 
’Gainst their return ; still bustling by her side 
Her little daughter, with officious care, 

(Sweet mimicry!) and many a matron air 

Of serious purpose, helping to spread forth 

Warm hose and vestments by the glowing hearth. 
From the old walnut press, with kindly thought, 
Stout home-spun linen, white and sweet, was brought 
In a small decent chamber overhead, 

To make what still was call’d “ The Stranger’s bed.” 
For many a lone wayfarer, old and poor, 

Sick or sore wearied, on the dreary moor 

Belated, at the hospitable door 

Of the Old Farm ask’d shelter for the night, 
Attracted by the far-seen, ruddy light 

Of the piled hearth within.—* A bit of bread 

And a night’s shelter,” was the prayer oft said, 
Seldom in vain ;—for Walter would repeat, 

With lowly reverence, that assurance sweet— 

«¢ How he the stranger’s heart with food and rest 
Who cheers, may entertain an angel guest ;” 

Or, giving in Christ’s name, for his dear sake be bless'd. 


Oft they look’d out into the murky night 
Tempestuous, for the streaming lantern light ; 
And bearken’d (facing bold the driving sleet) 
For sound of nearing voices—coming feet— 
And there it gleams—and there they come at last— 
Fitfully sinking, swelling on the blast ; 
Till clustering forms from out the darkness grow, 
Supporting one, with dragging steps and slow, 
Feebly approaching. 
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** Hold the lantern low— 
Courage, my friend! we’ve but a step to go,” 
The yeoman’s cheerful voice was heard to say. 
‘«* Hillo! good folks there—here, my Helen Hay, 
Little and great—l’ve brought you home a guest 
Needs your good tending,—most of all needs rest ; 
Which he shall find this blessed night, please God, 
On softer pallet than the cold bare sod.” 


As they the threshold pass’d, the cheerful light 
Flash’d from within; and shading quick his sight, 
(Pain’d by the sudden glare,) upon his brow 
The wayworn man his ragged hat pull’d low ; 
Bow’d down his head, and sigh’d in such a tone, 
Deep drawn and heavy, ‘twas almost a groan. 
They help’d him on, (for he could hardly stand,) 
And little Helen drew him by the hand, 
Whispering-—‘“ poor man!”— At that, a moment's space 
Halting, he fix’d his eyes on the young face 
(f her who spoke those pitying words so mild, 
And tremulously said— God bless thee, child!” 


The strong supporting arm—'twas Walter Hay’s— 
Tighten'd its clasp, and with a searching gaze 
Quick turn’d, he peer’d in those strange features ;—then 
(For they were strange) drew back his head again, 
Shaking it gently with a sorrowful smile. 
The matron and her maids came round the while, 
Toward the high-back’d Settle’s warmed nook 
To lead the weary man ; but with a look 
Still downcast and aside, he shrunk away, 
Articulating faintly, ** Not to-day— 
Not there to-night. Rest only! only rest!” 
So to the allotted room they brought their guest, 
And laid him kindly down on the good bed, 
With a soft pillow for his old grey head. 
The long, thin, straggling locks, that hung adown 
His hollow cheeks, had scarce a tinge of brown 
Streaking their wintry white; and sorely marr'd 
Was all his face: thick seam’d, and deeply scarr’d, 
As if in many battles he had fought 
Among the foremost.— 


‘¢ From the firet, I thought,” 
Said the young Walter, as he came below, 
«¢ The fine old fellow had dealt many a blow 
For England's glory, on her wooden walls.” 
The father smiled. ‘* Not every one who falls 
In fight, my son! may fall in a good cause— 
As fiercely in resistance to the laws 
Men strive, as in upholding them” — 


“ But here 
I’m sure we’ye a true sailor, father dear! 
No lawless, wicked man. When you were gone, 
Willy and I some little time stay’d on— 
(Mother had sent us up with some warm drink, 
Made comforting)—and then you cannot think 
How pleasantly, though sadly, he look’d up, 
And ask'd our names as he gave back the cup ; 
And when we told them, took a hand of each, 
While his lips moved as if in prayer—not speech, 





Walter and William. 


With eyes so fix’d on us, and full of tears.” 

«¢ Perhaps,” said William, “ lads about our years 
He might be thinking of—far, far away, 

Or dead ;—his own dear children. Who can say ?” 


«¢ Ay, who indeed can say, boys ?—who can tell 
The deep, deep thoughts, in human hearts that dwell 
Long buried, that some word of little weight 
Will call up sudden from their slumbering state, 
So quicken’d into life, that past things seem 
Present again—the present but a dream. 

Boys! in a book was Jent me long agone, 

I read what since I've often thought upon 

With deepest awe. At the great Judgment-Day 
Some learned scholars—wise and holy—say 

That in a moment all our whole life past 

Shall be spread out as in a picture vast— 
Re-acted as it were, in open sight 

Of God, and men, and angels; the strong light, 
Indwelling conscience, serving to illume 

The changeful All complete—from birth to doom. 
Methinks—with humble reverence I speak— 

I’ve been led sometimes to conception weak 

Of that deep meaning, when a sudden ray 

Has call’d, as ’twere from darkness into day, 
Long past, forgotten things.—Oh ! children dear ! 
Lay it to heart, and keep the record clear 

That all unveil’d, that day, must certainly appear.” 


Thus, as was oft his wont, religious truth 
The pious father taught their tender youth, 
As apposite occasion led the way ; 
No formal teacher stern. Nor only they, 
The filial listeners, fix’d attention gave 
To his wise talk—with earnest looks and grave 
His rustic household, at the supper board 
Assembled all, gave heed to every word 
Utter’d instructive ; and when down he took 
And open’d reverently the blessed Book ; 
With hearts prepared, on its great message dwelt : 
And when around, in after prayer they knelt, 
Forgot not, e’er they rose, for him to pray 
Master and Teacher,— Father, they might say, 
Who led them like his own, the happy, heavenward way. 


‘* Did you take notice, wife ’’—the husband said, 
Their busy, well-spent day thus finished— 
When all except themselves were gone to rest— 
** Did you take notice, when our stranger guest 
Spoke those few words to Helen, of his tone ? 
It thrill’d my very heart through: so like one 
These nineteen years unheard.” 


«* T scarce gave heed 
To any thing,” she said, “ but his great need. 
Of help, poor soul ! so faint he seem’d and low.” 
«© Well, well,” rejoin’d her husband, “ even now 
I seem to hear it :— Then, into my brain, 
Wild thoughts came crowding ; quickly gone again, 
When I look'd hard, but not a line could trace 
Familiar, in that weatherbeaten face. 
That lost one, were he living now, would be 
Younger a year and many months than me— 
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Than this time-stricken man, by many a year. 

But, oh! these thoughts will haunt me, Helen, dear ! 
These sudden fancies, though so oft before 

I’ve proved them vain, and felt all hope was o’er.” 


“¢ Only for this world, husband mine!” she said, 
“ They live in Heaven, whom ere we count as dead, 
And there we all shall meet, when all is finished.” 


** God grant it!’ fervently he said; ‘ and so 
To bed, good wife! I must be up, you know, 
And off by daybreak, on my townward way, 
When, business done, be sure I shall not stay 
A needless minute. Yet I guess ’twill be 
Dark night before my own snug home I see. 
Mind a low chair and cushion in the cart 
Be set for Mark. God bless his poor old heart! 
Though from the hospital they send him back 
Blind and incurable, he shall not lack 
Comfort or kindness here ; his service done, 

Of sixty years wellnigh, to sire and son. 

I miss him every where ; but most of all, 
Methinks, at prayer-time, the deep solemn fall, 
Tremblingly fervent, of his long ‘ Amen!’ 
Twill glad my heart to hear that sound again.” 


The Supper-board was spread—the hearth piled high— 
All at the Farm look’d bright expectancy 
Of him who ever seem’d too long away, 
If absent from his dear ones but a day: 
Old Mark, too, coming home! what joy to all !— 
Ye know not, worldlings, what glad festival 
Pure hearts of simplest elements can make— 
Ye, whose pall’d sense poor pleasure scarce can take 
At feasts, where lips may smile, but hearts so often ache. 


There was a sudden rush from the old hall, 
Children, and men, and maids, and dogs, and all, 
Save her, who, with a deeper gladness, stay’d 
Quietly busied ; and far back in shade 
(Forgotten there awhile) the stranger guest. 

But quiet though she seemeth, with the rest 

Be sure her heart went forth those wheels to meet ; 
And now they stop: and loving voices greet, 
Mingling confusedly ; yet every one 

She hears distinct: as harmonist each tone 

Of his full chord,—distinet as if alone. 


And there he comes, (sight gladdening every eye,) 
The darling young one in his arms throned high, 
Her warm cheek to his cold one closely press'd. 
And there those two blithe boys, and all the rest, 
So crowd about old Mark with loving zeal. 
The blind man weeps, and fondly tries to feel 
Those, fair young faces he no more must see. — 
“‘ Give us warm welcome, Dame!” cried cheerily 
Her husband, as their greeting glances met ; 
“* We're cold enough, [ warrant, and sharp set— 
But here’s a sight would warm the dead to life, Pas 
Clean hearth, bright blaze, heap’d board, and smiling wife! 


Lightly he spake,—but with a loving look 
Went to her heart, who all its meaning took : 
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And briskly she bestirr’d herself about, 

And with her merry maids, heap’d smoking out 
The savoury messes. With unneeded care 

Set nearer still the goodman’s ready chair : 

Then help’d uncase him from his rough great-coat, 
Then gave a glance that all was right to note: 
Welcomed old Mark to his accustom'd seat 

With that heart-welcoming, so silver sweet ; 

And, all at last completed to her mind, 

Call’d to the board with cheerful bidding kind ; 
Where all stood round in serious quietness, 

Till God’s good gifts the master’s voice should bless. 
But, with a sudden thought, as glancing round, 

« I thought,” he said, “ another to have found 
Among us here to-night.” ‘ And he zs here,” 
Exclaim’d the wife—* forgotten though so near!” 
Then turning where the stranger sat far back, 

She said—* Forgive us friend! our seeming lack 
Of Christian courtesy : Draw near, and share 

With hearty welcome, of our wholesome fare.” 
Silent and slow, the bashful guest obey’d, 

Still shrinkingly, as to presume afraid ; 

And when his host with kindly greeting press’d, 
Bow’d down his head—deep down upon his breast, 
Answering in words so low you scarce could hear— 
But the quick sense of blindness caught them clear ; 
And in atone which thrill’d through every heart, 
The sigktless man, with a convulsive start, 

Call’d out—** As God's in heaven, (His will be done,) 
That was the voice of my dead master’s son !” 


** Mark! Mark! what say’st, old man?” cried sharply out 
His Master, as he rose and turn’d about 
(Trembling exceedingly) his guest to face ; 
Who at that outery, staggering back a pace, 
(He also trembled, and look’d like to fall,) 
Leant back—a heavy weight—against the wall. 
One might have heard a pin fall on the ground, 
There was such deep and sudden silence round: 
Except that two or three breathed audibly, 
(Those wondering boys, whose eager hearts beat high,) 
And little Helen sobb’d, she knew not why. 


There fixed, foot to foot, and breast to breast, 
And face to face, stood Walter and his Guest— 
And neither stirr’d a limb, nor wink'd an eye, 

(The stranger's sought the ground still droopingly,) 
Nor spoke, till many minutes had gone by ; 

Then, as if life upon his utterance hung, 

In low, deep accents, loosen’d first his tongue, 

Upon the other’s shoulder as he laid 

His right hand slowly, Walter softly said— 

* Dear brother William!” An electric start 
Answer'd that touch, deep-thrilling to the heart, 
And that soft whisper’d word. ‘Their meeting eyes, 
Full of fond yearnings, tender memories, 

All in a moment told—explain’d—confess’d— 
Absolved.—And Walter fell on William’s breast. 
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ON THE ESSENES. 


Some months back, we published a 
little essay, that might easily be ex- 
panded into a very large volume ; and 
ultimately into a perfectly new philo- 
sophy of Roman history, in proof that 
Rome was self-barbarized—barbarized 
ab intra, and not by foreign enemies. 
The evidences of this, (1.) in the death 
of her literature, and, ;2.) in the instant 
oblivion which swallowed up all public 
transactions, are so obvious as to chal- 
lenge notice from the most inattentive 
reader. For instance, as respects this 
latter tendency, what case can be 
more striking, than the fact that Tre- 
bellius Pollio, expressly dedicating 
himself to such researches, and having 
the state documents at his service, 
cannot trace, by so much as the merest 
outline, the biography of some great 
officers who had worn the purple as 
rebels, though actually personal 
friends of his own grandfather? So 


nearly connected as they were with 
his own age and his own family, yet 
had they utterly perished for want of 


literary memorials! A third indica- 
tion of barbarism, in the growing 
brutality of the army and the Emperor, 
is of anature to impress many readers 
even more powerfully, and especially 
by contrast with the spirit of Roman 
warfare in its republican period. Al. 
ways it had been an insolent and 
haughty warfare; but, upon strong 
motives of policy, sparing in blood- 
shed. « Whereas, latterly, the ideal 
of a Roman general was approaching 
continually nearer to the odious stand- 
ard of acaboceer amongst the Ashan- 
tees. Listen to the father of his peo- 
ple (Gallienus) issuing his paternal 
commands for the massacre, in cold 
blood, of a whole district—not foreign 
but domestic—after the offence had 
become almost obsolete: “ Non satis. 
facies mihi, si tantum azmatos occi- 
deris—quos et fors belli interimere 
potuisset. Perimendus est omnis sexus 
virilis :” and, lest even this sweeping 
warrant should seem liable to any 
merciful distinctions, he adds circum- 
stantially—* Si et senes atque impu- 
beres sine mea reprehensione occidi 
possent.” And thus the bloody man- 
date winds up: “ Occidendus est qui- 
cunque malé voluit, occidendus est 
quiquacue malé dixit contra me: La- 


cera, occide, concide.” Was ever such 
a rabid tiger found, except amongst 
the Hyder Alis or Nadir Shahs of 
half-civilized or decivilized tribes? 
Yet another and a very favourite Em- 
peror out-herods even this butcher, by 
boasting of the sabring which he had 
let loose amongst crowds of helpless 
women. 

The fourth feature of the Roman 
barbarism upon which we insisted, viz. 
the growing passion.for trivial anec- 
dotage in slight of all nobler delinea- 
tions, may be traced, in common with 
all the other features, to the decay of a 
public mind and a common connecting 
interest, amongst the different members 
of that vast imperial body. This was 
a necessity, arising out of the merely 
personai tenure by which the throne 
was held. Competition for dignities, 
ambition under any form, could not 
exist with safety under circumstances 
which immediately attracted a blight- 
ing jealousy from the highest quarter. 
Where hereditary succession was no 
fixed principle of state—no principle 
which all men were leagued to main- 
tain—every man, in his own defiance, 
might be made an object of anxiety in 
proportion to his public merit. Not 
conspiring, he might still be placed at 
the head ofa conspiracy. There was no 
oath of allegiance taken to the emperor's 
family, but only to the emperor per- 
sonally. But if it was thus dangerous 
for a man to offer himself as a partici- 
pator in state honours; on the other 
hand, it was impossible for a people to 
feel any living sympathy with a pub- 
lic grandeur in which they could not 
safely attempt to participate. Simply 
to be a member of this vast body was 
no distinction at all : honour could not 
attach to what was universal. One 
path only lay open to personal dis- 
tinction ; and ¢hat, being haunted 
along its whole extent by increasing 
danger, naturally bred the murderous 
spirit of retaliation or pre-occupation. 
It is besides certain, that the very 
change wrought in the nature of war- 
like rewards and honours, contributed © 
to cherish a spirit of atrocity amongst 
the officers. ~ Triumphs had been 
granted of old for conquests; and 
these were generally obtained much 
more by intellectual qualities than by 
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any display of qualities merely or 
rudely martial. Triumphs were now 
a forbidden fruit to any officer less than 
Augustan. And this one change, had 
there been no other, sufficed to throw 
the efforts of military men into a direc- 
tion more humble, more directly per- 
sonal, and more brutal. It became 
dangerous to be too conspicuously vic- 
torious. There yet remains a letter, 
amongst the few surviving from that 
unlettered period, which whispers a 
thrilling caution to a great officer, 
not to be foo meritorious: * dignus 
eras triumpho,” says the letter, “ si 
antiqua tempora extarent.” But what 
of that? What signified merit that 
was to cost a man his head? And the 
letter goes on to add this gloomy warn- 
ing—* Memor cujusdam ominis, cau- 
tius velimvincas.” The warning was 
thrown away; the man (Regillianus) 
persisted in these imprudent victories: 
he was too meritorious; he grew dan- 
gerous; and he perished. Such ex- 
amples forced upon the officers a less 
suspicious and a more brutal ambition : 
the laurels of a conqueror marked a 
man out for a possible competitor, no 
matter through whose ambition—his 
own in assuming the purple, or that of 


others in throwing it by force around 


him. The differences of guilt could 
not be allowed for where they made 
no difference in the result. But the 
laurels of a buteher created no jea- 
lousy, whilst they sufficed for esta- 
blishing a camp reputation. And 
thus the danger of a higher ambition 
threw a weight of encouragement into 
the lower and more brutal. 

So powerful, indeed, was this ten- 
dency—so headlong this gravitation to 
the brutal—that unless a new force, 
moving in an opposite direction, had 
begun to rise in the political heavens, 
the Roman empire would have become 
an organized engine of barbarism— 
barbarous and making barbarous. 
This fact gives one additional motive 
to the study of Christian antiquities, 
which on so many other motives inter- 
est and perplex our curiosity. About 
the time of Dioclesian, the weight of 
Christianity was making itself felt in 
high places. There is a memorable 
scene between that Emperor and a 
Pagan priest representing an oracle, 
(that is, speaking on behalf of the 
Pagan interests,) full forty years be- 
fore the legal establishment of Chris- 
tianity, which shows how insensibly 
the Christian faith had crept onwards 
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within the fifty or sixty years previous. 
Such hints, such *‘ momenta,” such 
stages in the subtle progress of Chris- 
tianity, should be carefully noted, 
searched, probed, improved. And it 
is partly because too little anxiety of 
research has been applied in this direc- 
tion, that every student of ecclesiasti- 
cal history mourns over the dire ste- 
rility of its primitive fields. For the 
first three or four centuries we know 
next to nothing of the course by which 
Christianity moved, and the events 
throuzh which its agency was deve- 
loped. That it prospered, we know ; 
but ow it prospered, (meaning not 
through what transcendent cause, but 
by what circumstantial steps and gra- 
dations,) is painfully mysterious. And 
for much of this darkness, we must 
confess that it is now past all human 
power of illumination. Nay, perhaps 
it belongs to the very sanctity of a 
struggle, in which powers more than 
human were working concurrently 
with man, that it should be lost (like 
much of our earliest antediluvian his- 
tory) in a mysterious gloom ; and for 
the same reason—viz., that when man 
stands too near to the super-sensual 
world, and is too palpably co-agent 
with schemes of Providence, there 
would arise, upon the total review of 
the whole plan and execution, were it 
all circumstantially laid below our 
eyes, too compulsory an evidence of 
a supernatural agency. 
meant that men should be forced into 
believing : free agencies must be left 
to the human belief, both in adopting 
and rejecting, else it would cease to 
be a moral thing, or to possess a moral 
value. Those who were contemporary 
to these great agencies, saw only in 
part; the fractionary mode of their 
perceptions intercepted this compul- 
sion from them. But as to us, who 
look back upon the whole, it would 
perhaps have been impossible to se- 
cure the same immunity from compul- 
sion, the same integrity of the free, 
unbiased choice, unless by darkening 


. the miraculous agencies, obliterating 


many facts, and disturbing their rela- 
tions. In such a way the equality is 
maintained between generation and 
generation ; no age is unduly favoured, 
none penuriously depressed. Each 
has its separate advantages, each its 
peculiar difficulties. The worst has 
not so little light as to have a plea 
for infidelity. The best has not so 
much as to overpower the freedom of 
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election—a freedom which -is indis- 

ensable to all moral value, whether 
in doing or in suffering, in believing 
or denying. 

Meantime, though this obscurity 
of primitive Christianity is past deny- 
ing, and possibly, for the reason just 
given, not without an a priori purpose 
and meaning, wenevertheless maintain 
that something may yet be done to 
relieve it. We need not fear to press 
into the farthest recesses of Christian 
antiquity, under any notion that we 
are prying into forbidden secrets, or 
carrying a torch into shades conse- 
crated to mystery. For wherever it 
is not meant that we should raise the 
veil, there we shall carry our torch in 
vain. Precisely as our researches are 
fortunate, they authenticate themselves 
as privileged: and in such a chase all 
success justifies itself. 

No scholar—not even the wariest 
—has ever read with adequate care 
those records which we still possess, 
Greek or Latin, of primitive Chris- 
tianity. He should approach this 
subject with a vexatious scrutiny. He 
should lie in ambush for discoveries, 
as we did in reading Josephus. 

Let us examine his chapter on the 
Essenes, and open the very logic of 
the case, its very outermost outline, 
in these two sentences :—A thing there 
is in Josephus, which ought not to be 
there; this thing we will call Epsilon, 
(E.) A thing there is which ought to 
be in Josephus, but whichis not; this 
thing we call Chi, (X.) 

The Epsilon, which ought not to be 
there, but is—what is that? It is the 
pretended philosophical sect amongst 
the Jews, to which Josephus gives 
the name of Essenes; this ought not 
to be in Josephus, nor any where else, 
for certain we are that no such sect 

ever existed. 

The Chi, which ought by every ob- 
ligation—obligations of reason, pas- 
sion, interest, common sense—to have 
been more broadly and emphatically 
present in the Judean history of Jo- 
sephus’ period than in any other period 
whatever, but unaccountably is omitted 
—whatis that? It is, reader, neither 
more nor less than the new-born bro- 
therhood of Christians. The whole 
monstrosity of this omission will 
not be apparent to the reader, until 
his attention be pointed closely to the 
chronological position of Joseph—his 
longitude as respects the great meri- 

dian of the Christian era. 
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The period of Josephus’ connexion 
with Palestine, running abreast, (as 
it were,) with that very generation 
succeeding to Christ—with that very 
Epichristian age which dated from 
the crucifixion, and terminated in 
the destruction of Jerusalem—how, 
by what possibility, did he escape 
all knowledge of the Christians as a 
body of men that should naturally 
have challenged notice from the very 
stocks and stones of their birthplace ; 
the very echo of whose footsteps ought 
to have sunk upon the ear with the 
awe that belongs to spiritual pheno- 
mena? There were circumstances of 
distinction in the very closeness of the 
confederation that connected the early 
Christians, which ought to have made 
them interesting. But, waiving all 
that, what a supernatural awe must 
naturally have attended the persons 
of those who laid the corner-stone of 
their faith in an event so affecting and 
so appalling as the Resurrection! 
The Chi, therefore, that should be in 
Josephus, but it is not, how can we sug- 
gest any approximation to a solution 
of this mystery—any clue towards it— 
any hint of a clue? 

True it is, that an interpolated pass 
sage, found in all the printed editions 
of Josephus, makes him take a special 
and a respectful notice of our Saviour. 
But this passage has long been given 
up as a forgery by all scholars. And 
in another essay on the Epichristian 
era, which we shall have occasion to 
write, some facts will be laid before 
the reader exposing a deeper folly in 
this forgery than is apparent at first 
sight. 7 

True it is, that Whiston makes 
the astounding discovery that Josephus 
was himself an Ebionite Christian. 
Josephus a Christian! In the in- 
stance before us, were it possible 
that he had been a Christian, in that 
case the wonder is many times great 
er, that he should have omitted all 
notice of the whole body as a frater- 
nity acting together with a harmony 
unprecedented amongst their distracted 
countrymen of that age ; and, secondly, 
as a fraternity to whom was assigned 
a certain political aspect by their ene- 
mies. The civil aud external relations 


of this new party he could not but 
have noticed, had he even omitted the 
religious doctrines which bound them 
together internally, as doctrines too 
remote from Roman comprehension. 
In reality, so far from being a Chris- 
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tian, we shall show that Josephus 
was not even a Jew, in any con- 
scientious or religious sense. He had 
never taken the first step in the di- 
rection of Christianity ; but was, as 
many other Jews were in that age, 
essentially a Pagan ; as little impressed 
with the true nature of the God whom 
his country worshipped, with his 
ineffable purity and holiness, as any 
idolatrous Athenian whatsoever. 

The wonder therefore subsists, and 
revolves upon us with the more vio- 
lence, after Whiston’s efforts to ex- 
tinguish it—how it could have 
happened that a writer, who passed 
his infancy, youth, manhood, in the 
midst of a growing sect so transcen- 
dently interesting to every philosophic 
mind, and pre-eminently so interesting 
to a Jew, should have left behind him, 
ina compass of eight hundred and fifty- 
four pages, double columns, each col- 
umn having sixty-five lines, (or a dou- 
ble ordinary octavo page,) much of it 
relating to his own times, not one para- 
graph, line, or fragment of a line, by 
which it can be known that he ever 
heard of such a body as the Christians. 

And to our mind, for reasons which 
‘we shall presently show, it is equally 
wonderful that he should talk of the 
Essenes, under the idea of a known, 
stationary, original sect amongst the 
Jews, as that he should no¢ talk of the 
Christians ; equally wonderful that he 
should remember the imaginary as 
that he should forget the real. There 
is not one difficulty, but two difficul- 


ties ; and what we need is, not one. 


solution but two solutions. 

If, in an ancient palace, re-opened 
after it had been shut up for centuries, 
you were to find a hundred golden 
shafts or pillars, for which nebody 
could suggest a place or a use; and if, 
in some other quarter of the palace, 
far remote, you were afterwards to 
find a hundred golden sockets fixed in 
the floor—first of all, pillars which no- 
body could apply to any purpose, or 
refer to any place; secondly, sockets 
which nobody could fill ;—probably 
even “ wicked Will Whiston” might 
be capable of a glimmering suspi- 
cion that the hundred golden shafts 
belonged to the hundred golden sock- 
ets. And if, upon applying the shafts 
to the sockets, it should turn out that 
each several shaft screwed into its 
own peculiar socket, why, in such a 
case, not “ Whiston, Ditton, and Co.” 
could resist the evidence, that each 
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enigma had brought a key to the 
other ; and that by ineans of two mys- 
teries there had ceased even to be one 
mystery. 

Now, then, first of all, before sta- 
ting our objections to the Essenes as 
any permanent or known sect amongst 
the Jews, let us review as rapidly as 
possible the main features by which 
Joseph characterises these supposed 
Essenes; and in a brief comment 
point out their conformity to what 
we know of the primitive Christians. 
That done, let us endeavour to ex- 
plain all the remaining difficulties of 
the case. The words of Josephus we 
take from Whiston’s translation ; hay- 
ing in fact, at this moment, no other 
copy within reach. But we do this 
unwillingly: for Whiston was a poor 
Grecian ; and, what is worse, he knew 
very little about English. 

“* The third sect” (7. e. thirdin 
relation to the Pharisees, who are 
ranked as the jirst, and the Sadducees, 
who are ranked as the second) * are 
called Essenes. These last are Jews 
by birth, and seem.to have a greater 
affection for one another than the 
other sects have.” 

We need not point out the strong 
conformity in this point to the distin- 
guishing features of the new-born 
Christians, as they would be likely to 
impress the eye of a stranger. There 
was obviously a double reason for a 
stricter cohesion amongst the Chris- 
tians internally, than could by possi- 
bility belong to any other sect—lIst, 
in the essential tendency of the whole 
Christian faith to a far more intense 
love than the world could compre- 
hend, as well as in the express charge 
to love one another; 2dly, in the strong 
compressing power of external afflic- 
tion, and of persecution too certainly 
anticipated. The little flock, turned 
out to face a wide world of storms, 
naturally drew close together. Over 
and above the indefeasible hostility of 
the world to a spiritual morality, 
there was the bigotry of Judaical su- 
perstition on the one hand, and the 
bigotry of Paganism on the other. 
Ail this would move in mass against 
nascent Christianity, so soon as that - 
moved; and well, therefore, might 
the instincts of the early Christians 
instruct them to act in the very closest 
concert and communion. 

«* These men are despisers of riches, 
and so very communicative, as raises 
our admiration. Nor is there any 
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one to be found among them who 
hath more than another ; every one’s 
possessions areintermingled with every 
other’s possessions, and so there is, as 
it were, one patrimony among all the 
brethren.” 

In this account of the * communi- 
cativeness,” as to temporal wealth, of 
the third sect, it ishardly necessary that 
we should point out the mirror which it 
holds up to the habits of the very first 
Christians in Jerusalem, as wesee them 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 
This, the primary record of Christian 
history, (for even the disciples were 
not in any full sense Christians until 
after the resurrection and the Divine 
afflatus,) is echoed afterwards in va- 
rious stages of primitive Christianity. 
But all these subsequent acts and 
monuments of early Christian faith 
were derived by imitation and by 
sympathy from the Apostolic prece- 
dent in Jerusalem; as that again was 
derived from the “ common purse” 
carried by the Twelve Disciples. 

“‘ They have no certain city, but 
many of them dwell in every city ; 
and if any of their sect come from 
other places, what they find lies open 
for them just as if it were their own: 
and they go in to such as they never 
knew before, as if they had been ever 
so long acquainted with them.” 

All Christian antiquity illustrates 
and bears witness to this, as a regular 
and avowed Christian habit. To this 
habit points St Paul’s expression of 
“given to hospitality;” and many 
passages in all the Apostolical wri- 
tings. Like other practices, however, 
that had been firmly established from 
the beginning, it is rather alluded to, 
and indirectly taken for granted and 
’ assumed, than prescribed; expressly 
to teach or enjoin it was as little ne- 
cessary, or indeed open to a teacher, 
as with us it would be open to recom- 
mend marriage. What Christian 
could be imagined capable of neglect- 
ing such an institution ? 

“For which reason they carry no- 
thing with them when they travel into 
remote parts.” 

This dates itself from Christ’s own 
directions, (St Luke, x. 3, 4,) Go 
your way. Carry neither purse, nor 
scrip, nor shoes.” And, doubtless, 
many other of the primitive practices 
amongst the Christians were not 
adopted without a special command 
from Christ, traditionally retained by 
the Church whilst standing in the 
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same civil circumstances, though not 
committed to writing amongst the 
great press of matter circumscribing 
the choice of the Evangelists. 

* As for their piety towards God, 
it is very extraordinary: for before 
sun-rising they speak not a word about 
profane matters, but put up certain 
prayers which they have received from 
their forefathers.”’ 

This practice of antelucan worship, 
possibly having reference to the inef- 
fable mystery of the resurrection, 
(all the Evangelists agreeing in the 
awful circumstance that it was very 
early in the morning, and one even 
saying, “ whilst it was yet dark,”) a 
symbolic pathos which appeals to the 
very depths of human passion—as if 
the world of sleep and the anarchy of 
dreams figured to our apprehension 
the dark worlds of sin and death—it 
happens remarkably enough that we 
find confirmed and countersigned by 
the testimony of the first open antago- 
nist to our Christian faith. Pliny, in 
that report to Trajan so universally 
known to every class of readers, and 
so rank with everlasting dishonour to 
his own sense and equity, notices this 
point in the ritual of primitive Chris- 
tianity. ‘ However,” says he, “ they 
assured me that the amount of their 
fault, or of their error, was this,— 
that they were wont, on a stated day, 
to meet together before it was light, and 
to sing a hymn to Christ,” &e. The 
date of Pliny’s letter is about forty 
years after the siege of Jerusalem ; 
about seventy-seven, therefore, after 
the crucifixion, when Joseph would 
be just seventy-two years old. But 
we may be sure, from collateral re- 
cords, and from the entire uniformity 
of early Christianity, that a much 
longer lapse of time would have made 
no change in this respect. 

“ They neglect wedlock; but they 
do not absolutely deny the fitness of 
marriage.” 

This is a very noticeable article in 
his account of the Essenes, and power- 
fully illustrates the sort of acquaint- 
ance which Josephus’ had gained with 
their faith and usages. In the first 
place, as to the doctrine itself, it 
tallies remarkably with the leanings 
of St Paul. He allows of marriage, 
overruled by his own moral prudence. 
But evidently his bias was the other 
way. And the allowance is notori- 
ously a concession’ to the necessities 
which experience had taught him, and 
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by way of preventing greater evils: 
but an evil, on the whole, it is clear, 
that he regarded it. And naturally 
it was so in relation to that highest 
mode of spiritual life which the apos- 
tles contemplated as a fixed ideal. 
Moreover, we know that the apostles 
fell into some errors which must have 
affected their views in these respects. 
Fora time at least they thought the end 
of the world close at hand : who could 
think otherwise that had witnessed the 
awful thing which they had witnessed, 
or had drunk out of the same spiritual 
cup? Under such impressions, they 
reasonably pitched the key of Chris- 
tian practice higher than else they 
would have done. So far as to the 
doctrine here ascribed to the Essenes. 
But it is observable, that in this place 
Josephus admits that these Es- 
senes did tolerate marriage. Now, 
in his earlier notice of the same people, 
he had denied this. What do we infer 
from that? Why, that he came to his 
knowledge of the Essenes by degrees ; 
and as would be likely to happen with 
regard to a sect sequestrating them- 
selves, and locking up their doctrines 
as secrets: which description exactly 
applies to the earliest Christians. The 
instinct of self-preservation obliged 
them to retreat from notoriety. Their 
tenets could not be learned easily ; 
they were gathered slowly, indirectly, 
by fragments. This accounts for the 
fact that people standing outside, like 
Josephus or Philo Judzus, got only 
casual glimpses of the truth, and such 
as were continually shifting. Hence at 
different periods Josephus contradicts 
himself. But if he had been speaking 
ofa sect as notorious as the Pharisees 
or Sadducees, no such error, and no 
such alteration of views, could have 
happened. 

«* They are eminent for fidelity, and 
are the ministers of peace.” 

We suppose that it cannot be neces- 
sary to remind any reader of such 
characteristic Christian doctrines as— 
* Blessed are the peace-makers,” &c. ; 
still less of the transcendent demand 
made by Christianity for singleness 
of heart, uprightness, and entire con- 
scientiousness ; without which all pre~ 
tences to Christian truth are regarded 
as mere hollow mockeries. Here, 
therefore, again we read the features, 
too plainly for any mistake, of pure 
Christianity. But let the reader ob- 
serve keenly, had there been this prex 


tended sect of Essenes teaching all this 
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lofiy and spiritual morality, it would 
have been a fair inference to ask what 
more or better had been taught by 
Christ: in which case there might 
still have remained the great redemp- 
tional and mediatorial functions for 
Christ ; but, as to his divine morality, 
it would have been forestalled. Such 
would have been the inference; and 
it is an inference which really has been 
drawn from this romance of the Es- 
senes adopted as true history. 

‘* Whatsoever they say is firmer 
than an oath; but swearing is avoided 
by them; and they esteem it worse 
than perjury.” 

We presume that nobody can fail to 
recognise in this great scrupulosity 
the memorable command of Christ, de- 
livered in such unexampled majesty of 
language, ** Swear not at all: neither 
by heaven, for it is God’s throne ; nor 
by the earth, for it is his footstool,” 
&c. This was said in condemnation 
of a practice universal amongst the 
Jews ; and if any man can believe that 
a visionary sect, of whom no man ever 
heard except through two writers 
both lying under the same very natu. 
ral mistake, could have come by blind 
accidents into such an inheritance of 
spiritual truth as is here described by 
Josephus, that man will find nothing 
beyond his credulity. For he pres 
sumes a revelation far beyond all the 
wisdom of the Pagan world to have 
been attained by some unknown Jew- 
ish philosopher, so little regarded by 
his followers that they have not even 
preserved his name from oblivion. 

Amongst the initiatory and proba- 
tionary vows which these sectarians 
are required to take is this—* that he 
will ever show fidelity to all men, and - 
especially to those in authority, be- 
cause no one obtains the government 
without God's assistance.” . Here, 
again, we see a memorable precept of 
St Paul and the apostles generally— 
the same precept, and built on the 
very same reason, viz. that rulers are of 
God’s appointment. 

“ They are long-lived also: inso- 
much, that many of them live above 
a hundred years, by means of the 
simplicity of their diet.” 

Here we are reminded of St John 
the Evangelist: whilst others, no 
doubt, would have attained the same 
age, had they not been cut off by 
martyrdom. 

In many other points of their interior 
discipline, their white robes, their 
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meals, their silence and gravity, we 
see in this account of the Essenes a 
mere echo of the primitive economy 
established among the first Christians, 
as we find it noticed up and down the 
apostolical constitutions. 

It is remarkable that Josephus no- 
tices, as belonging tothe sect of the 
Essenes, the order of * angels” or 
messengers. Now, every body must 
remember this order of officers as a 
Christian institution noticed in the 
Apocalypse. 

Finally, in all that is said of the 
contempt which the Essenes showed 
for pain and death; and that « al- 
though tortured and distorted, burnt 
and torn to pieces, yet could they not 
be made to flatter their tormentors, or 
to shed a tear, but that they smiled 
in their very torments,” &c., we see 
the regular habit of Christian martyrs 
through the first three centuries. We 
see that principle established amongst 
them so early as that first examina- 
tion of Pliny’s; for he is so well aware 
how useless it would be to seek for 
any discoveries by torture applied to 
the Christian men, that he resorts in- 
stantly to the torture of female ser- 
vants. The secrecy, again, as to their 
opinions, is another point common to 
the supposed Essenes and the Chris- 
tians. Why the Essenes, as an orthodox 
Jewish sect, should have practised any 
secresy, Josephus would have found it 
hard to say; but the Christian rea- 
sons will appear decisive to any man 
who reflects. 

But first of all, let us recur to the 
argument we have just employed, and 
summon you to a review of the New 
Testament. Christ, during his mini-« 
stry in Palestine, is brought as if by 
special arrangement into contact 
with all known orders of men,— 
Scribes, and Doctors, Pharisees and 
Sadducees, Herodians and followers 
of the Baptist, Roman officers, inso- 
lent with authority, tax-gatherers, the 
Pariahs of the land, Galileans, the 
most undervalued of the Jews, Sama- 
ritans, hostile to the very name of Jew, 
rich men clothed in purple, and poor 
men fishing for their daily bread, the 
happy and those that sate in darkness, 
wedding parties and funeral parties, 
solitudes amongst hiils or seashores, 
and multitudes that could not be 
counted, mighty cities and hamlets 
the most obsure, golden sanhedrims, 
and the glorious temple, where he 
spoke to myriads of the worshippers, 
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and solitary corners, where he stood 
in conference with a single contrite 
heart. Were the subject or the per- 
son different, one might ascribe a 
dramatic * purpose and a scenical art 
to the vast variety of the circum. 
stances and situations in which 
Christ is introduced. And yet, whilst 
all other sorts and orders of men con- 
verse with him, never do we hear of 
any interview between him and the 
Essenes. Suppose one Evangelist 
to have overlooked such a scene, ano- 
ther would not. In part, the very 
source of the dramatic variety in the 
New Testament scenes, must be 
looked for in the total want of collu- 
sion amongst the Evangelists. Each 
throwing himself back upon overmas- 
tering remembrances, all-glorified to 
his heart, had no more need to consult 
a fellow- witness, than a man needs, in 
rehearsing the circumstances of a final 
parting with a wife or a child, to seek 
collateral vouchers for his facts. 
Thence it was in part left to them- 
selves, unmodified by each other, that 
they attained so much variety in the 
midst of so much inevitable sameness, 
One man was impressed by one case, a 
second by another. And thus, it must 
have happened amongst four, that at 
least one would have noticed the Es« 
senes. But no one of the four gospels 
alludes tothem. The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, again, whether by a fifth author 
ornot, is a fifth body of remembrances, 
a fifth act of the memory applied to the 
followers of Christ. Yet neither does 
this notice them. The Apocalypse of 
St John, reviewing the new church for 
a still longer period, and noticing all 
the great outstanding features of the 
state militant, then unrolling for Chris- 
tianity, says not one word about them. 
St Peter—St James, utterly over- 
look them. Lastly, which weighs 
more than all the rest, St Paul, the 
learned and philosophic apostle, bred 
up in allthe learning of the most ortho- 
dox amongst the Jews, gives no sign 
that he had ever heard of such people. 
In short, to sum up all in one sen- 
tence, the very word Essene and Es- 
senes is not found in the New Testa- 
ment, 

Now, is it for one moment to be 
credited—that a body of men so truly 
spiritual in the eternals of their creed, 
whatever might be the temporals of 
their practice, should have won no 
word of praise from Christ for that 
by which they so far exceeded other 
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sects—no word of reproach for that by 
which they might happen to fall short 
of their own profession—no word of 
admonition, founded on the compari- 
son between their good and their bad 
—their heavenly and earthly ? Or, if 
that had been supposable, can we be- 
lieve that Christ's enemies, so eager 
as they showed themselves to turn 
even the Baptist into a handle of re- 
proach against the new teacher, would 
have lost the overwhelming argument 
derived from the Essenes? “ A new 
command I give unto you.” Not 
at all,” they would have retorted— 
* Not at all new. Every thing spi- 
ritual in your ethics has been anti- 
cipated by the Essenes.” It would 
have been alleged, that the function 
of Redeemer for Israel was to be 
judged and tried by the event. The 
only ixstant touchstone for the preten- 
sions of Christ lay in the divine cha- 
racter of his morality, and the spirit- 
uality of that worship which he taught. 
Miracles were or were not from God, 
according to purposes to which they 
ministered. That moral doctrine 
and that worship were those purposes. 
By these only they could try the 
soundness of all beside; and if these 
had been forestalled by the Essenes, 
what remained for any new teacher or 
new founder ofa religion? In fact, 
were the palpable lies of this Jew- 
traitor built on any thing but delu- 
sions misinterpreted by his own igno- 
rant heart, there would be more in 
that one tale of his about the Essenes 
to undermine Christianity, than in all 
the batteries of all the infidels to’ 
overthrow it. No infidel can argue 
away the spirituality of the Christian 
religion: attacks upon miracles leave 
that unaffected. But he, who (con- 
fessing the spirituality) derives it 
from some elder and unknown source, 
at one step evades what he could not 
master. He overthrows without op- 
position; and enters the citadel 
through ruins caused by internal ex- 
plosion. 

What then is to be thought? If this 
death-like silence of all the evange- 
lists, and all the apostles, makes it a 
mere impossibility to suppose the ex- 
istence of such a sect as the Essenes 
in the time of Christ, did such a sect 
arise afterwards, viz. in the Epichris- 
tian generation? Or, if not, how and 
by what steps came up the romance 
we have been considering ? Was there 
any substance in the tale? Or, if 
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positively none, how came the fiction ? 
Was it a conscious lie? Was it a mis- 
take? Was it an exaggeration? 

Now, our idea is as follows :— What 
do we suppose the early. Christians to 
have been called? By what name were 
they known amongst themselves and 
amongst others? Christians? Not at 
all. When it is said—* the disciples 
were first called Christians at Anti- 
och,” we are satisfied that the meaning 
is not—this name, now general, was 
first used at Antioch ; but that, where- 
as we followers of Christ generally call 
one another, and are called by a 
particular name X, in Antioch that 
name was not used ; but from the very 
beginning they were called by another 
name, viz. Christians. At all events, 
since this name Christian was confes- 
sedly used at Antioch before it was 
used any where else, there must have 
been another name elsewhere for the 
same people. What was that name? 
It was ** The Brethren,” (oi aderpas 3} 
and at times, by way of variety, to 
prevent the awkwardness of too mo- 
notonously repeating the same word, 
perhaps it was “ Lhe Faithful,” [oi 
mica] The name Christians travel- 
led, we are convinced, not immediately 
amongst themselves, but slowly 
amongst their enemies. It was aname 
of reproach ; and the meaning was— 
«¢ We Pagans are all worshippers of 
gods, such as they are; but this sect 
worships a man, and that mana male- 
factor.” For, though Christshould pro- 
perly have been known by his name, 
which was Jesus; yet, because his 
crime, in the opinion of the Jews, lay in 
the office he had assumed—in having 
made himself the Christos, the anointed 
of God, therefore it happened that he 
was published amongst the Roman 
world by that name: his offence, his 
*‘ ¢itulus’’ on the cross, (the king, or the 
anointed,) was made his Roman name. 
Accordingly Tacitus, speaking of some 
insurgents in Judea, says—* that they 
mutinied under the excitement of 
Christ, (not Jesus,) their original 
ringleader,” (émpulsore Chresto.) And 
no doubt it had become a scoffing 
name, until the Christians disarmed 
the scoff of its sting by assuming it 
themselves ; as was done in the case of 
‘the Beggars” in the Netherlands, and 
** the Methodists” in England. 

Well: meantime, what name. did 
the Christians bear in their very birth- 
place? Were they called “ the breth- 
ren” there? No. And why not? 
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Simply because it had become too 
dangerous a name. To be bold, to 
affront all reasonable danger, was their 
instinct and their duty; but not to 
tempt utter extinction or utter reduc- 
tion to imbecility. We read amiss, if 
we imagine that the fiery persecution, 
which raged against Christ, had 
burned itself out in the act of the cru- 
cifixion. It slept, indeed, for a brief 
interval : but that was from necessity ; 
for the small flock of scattered sheep 
easily secreted themselves. No sooner 
did they multiply a little, no sooner 
did their meetings again proclaim 
their “ whereabouts,” than the snake 
found them out, again raised its spiry 
crest amongst them, and again crush- 
ed them for atime. The martyrdom 
of St Stephen showed that no jesting 
was intended. It was determined that 
examples should be made. It was re- 
solved that this revolt against the 
Temple (the Law and the Prophets) 
must be put down. The next event 


quickened this agency sevenfold. A 
great servant of the persecution, in 
the very agony of the storm which 
he was himself guiding and point- 
ing, working the very artillery of 
Jerusalem upon some scent which his 


bloodhounds had found in Syria, sud- 
denly, in one hour passed over to the 
enemy. What of that? Did that 
startle the persecution? Probably it 
did; failure from within was what they 
had not looked for. But the fear 
which it bred was sister to the wrath 
of hell. The snake turned round; 
but not for flight. It turned to fasten 
upon therevolter. St Paul's authority 
as a leader in the Jewish councils 
availed him nothing after this. Orders 
were undoubtedly expedited from Je- 
rusalem to Damascus, as soon as mes- 
sengers could be interchanged, for his 
assassination. And assassinated he 
would have been, had he been twenty 
St Pauls, but for his secret evasion, 
and his flight to Arabia. Idumea, 
probably a sort of Ireland to Judea, 
was the country to which he fled; 
where again he might have been found 
out, but his capture would have cost a 
negotiation ; and in all likelihood he 
lay unknown amongst crowds. Nor 
did he venture to show his face again 
in Jerusalem for some years; and then 
again not till a term of fourteen years, 
half a generation, during which many 
of the burning zealots, and of those 
who could have challenged him per- 
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sonally as the great apostate, must 
have gone to their last sleep. 

During the whole of this noviciate for 
Christianity ; and in fact throughout 
the whole Epichristian era, there was 
a brooding danger over the name and 
prospects of Christianity. To hold up 
a hand, to put forth a head, in the 
blinding storm, was to perish. It was 
to solicit and tempt destruction. That 
could not be right. Those who were 
answerable for the great interest con- 
fided to them, if in their own persons 
they might have braved the anger of 
the times, were not at liberty to do so 
on this account—that it would have 
stopped effectually the expansion of the 
Church. Martyrdom and persecution 
formed the atmosphere in which it 
throve ; but not the frost of death. 
What, then, did the fathers of the 
Church do? You read that, during a 
part of this Epichristian age, “ the 
churches had peace.” ‘True, they had 
so. But do you know how they had 


it? Do you guess what they did? 


It was this: They said to each other 
—If we are to stand such consuming 
fires as we have seen, one year will fin- 
ish us all. And then what will become 
of the succession that we are to leave 
behind us? We must hide ourselves 
effectually. And this can be done only 
by symbolizing. Any lesser disguise 
our persecutors will penetrate. But 
this, by its very nature, will baffle 
them, and yet provide fully for the 
nursing ofan infant Church. They pro- 
ceeded, therefore, thus :—** Let there 
be darkness ”’—was the first word of 
command : “let us muffle ourselves in 
thick clouds, which no human eye can 
penetrate. And towards this purpose 
let us immediately take a symbolic 
name. And, because any name that 
expresses or implies a secret fraternity 
—a fraternity bound together by any 
hidden tie or purpose—will instantly 
be challenged for the Christian bro- 
therhood under a new masque, instant- 
ly the bloody Sanhedrim will get to 
their_old practices — torturing our 
weaker members, (as afterwards the 
cruel Pliny selected for torture the 
poor frail women-servants of the bre- 
thren,) and the wolf will be raging 
amongst our folds in three months,— 
therefore two things are requisite; 
one, that this name which we assume 
should be such as to disarm suspicion, 
[in this they acted upon the instinct of 
those birds, which artfully construct 

H 
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signs and appearances to draw away 
the fowler from their young ones ;]| 
the other, that in case, after all, some 
suspicion should arise, and the enemy 
again break in, there must be three or 
four barriers to storm before he can get 
to the stronghold in the centre.” 
Upon this principle all was arranged. 
First, for the name that was to disarm 
suspicion—what name could do that? 
Why, what was the suspicion? A sus- 
picion that Christian embers were 
sleeping under the ashes. True: but 
why was that suspicious? Why had 
it ever been suspicious? For two rea- 
sons: because the Christian faith was 
supposed to carry a secret hostility to 
the Temple and its whole ritual eco- 
nomy ; secondly, for an earnest politi- 
cal reason, because it was believed to 
tend, by mere necessity, to such tu- 
mults or revolutions as would furnish 
the Roman, on tiptoe for this excuse, 
with a plea for taking away the Jewish 
name and nation; that is, for taking 
away their Jewish autonomy, (or admi- 
nistration by their own Mosaic code,) 
which they still had, though otherwise 
ina state of dependency. Well now, for 


this sort of suspicion, no name could be 
so admirablyfitted as one drawn from the 


very ritual service of that very Temple 
which was supposed to be in danger. 
That Temple was in danger: the rocks 
on which it stood were already quak- 
ing beneath it. All was accomplished. 
Its doom had gone forth. Shadows 
of the coming fate were spreading 
thick beforeit. Its defenders hada dim 
misgiving of the storm that was ga- 
thering. But they mistook utterly 
the quarter from which it was to come. 
And they closed the great gates against 
an enemy that entered by the postern. 
However, they could not apprehend a 
foe in a society that professed a special 
interest in Israel. The name chosen, 
therefore, was derived from the very 
costume of the Jewish High Priest, 
the pontifical ruler of the temple. 
This great officer wore upon his breast 
a splendid piece of jewellery ; twelve 
“eye stones were inserted in the 

reast-plate, representing the twelve 
sons of Jacob, or twelves tribes* of 
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Israel: and this was called the Essen. 
Consequently, to announce themselves 
as the Society of the Essen—was to 
express a peculiar solicitude for the 
ebildren of Israel. Under this masque 
nobody could suspect any hostility to 
Jerusalem or its temple; nobody, 
therefore, under the existing miscon- 
ception of Christian objects and the 
Christian character, could suspect a 
Christian society. 

But was not this hypocritical dis- 
guise? Not at all. A prefession was 
thus made of paramount regard to 
Judea and her children, Why not? 
Christians every where turned with 
love, and yearning, and thankfulness 
the profoundest, to that ** Holy City,” 
(so ealled by Christ himself,) which 
had kept alive for a thousand years 
the sole vestiges of pure faith, and 
which, for a far longer term, mysti- 
cally represented that people which 
had known the true God, *‘ when all 
our fathers worshipped stocks, and 
stones.” Christians, or they would 
have been no Christians, every where 
prayed for her peace. And if the 
downfal of Jerusalem was connected 
with the rise of Christianity, that was 
not through any enmity borne to 
Jerusalem by Christians, (as the Jews 
falsely imagine ;) but because it was 
not suitable for the majesty of God, as 
the father of truth, to keep up a sepa- 
ration amongst the nations when the 
fulness of time in his counsels required 
that all separation should be at an 
end. At his bidding the Temple had 
been raised. At his bidding the Temple 
must be destroyed. Nothing could have 
saved it but becoming Christian. The 
end was accomplished for which it had 
existed ; a great river had been kept 
pure; that was now to expand into an 
ocean. 

But, as to any hypocrisy in the fa- 
thers of this indispensable scheme for 
keeping alive the fire that burned on 
the altar of Christianity, that was im- 
possible. So far from needing to as- 
sume more love for Judaism than they 
had, we know that their very infirmity 
was to have by much too sectarian and 
exclusive a regard for those who were 





*< The twelve tribes.” 


It is a beautiful circumstance in the symbology of the 


Jewish ritual, where all is symbolic and all significant, where all in Milton’s language 
** was meant mysteriously,” that the ten tribes were not blotted out from the breast- 
plate after their revolt ; no, nor after their idolatrous lapse, nor after their captivity, 


nor after their supposed utter dispersion. 


Their names still burned in the breast- 


plate, though their earthly place knew them no more, 
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represented by the Temple. The 
Bible, which conceals nothing of any 
men’s errors, does not conceal that. 
And we know that all the weight of 
the great intellectual apostle was ne- 
cessary to overrule the errors, in this 
point, of St Peter. The feryid apostle 
erred ; and St Paul ‘ withstood him to 
his face.” But his very error proves 
the more certainly his sincerity and 
singleness of heart in setting up a so- 
ciety that should profess in its name 
the service of Jerusalem and her chil- 
dren as its primary function. The 
name Essen and Essenes was sent be- 
fore to disarm suspicion and as a pledge 
of loyal fidelity, 

Next, however, this society was to 
be a secret society—an Eleusinian so- 
ciety—a Freemason society. For, if 
it were not, how was it to provide for 
the culture of Christianity? Now, if 
the reader pauses a moment to review 
the condition of Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries at that time, 
he will begin to see the opening there 
was for such asociety. The condition 
of the times was agitated and tumul- 
tuous beyond any thing witnessed 
amongst men, except at the Reforma- 
tion and the French Revolution. The 
flame on the Pagan altars was growing 
pale, the oracles over the earth were 
muttering their alarm, panic terrors 
were falling upon nations, murmurs 
were arising, whispers circulating 
from nobody knew whence—that out 
of the East about this time should 
arise some great and mysterious de- 
liverer. This whisper had spread to 
Rome— was current every where. 
It was one of those awful whispers 
that have no author. Nobody could 
ever trace it. Nobody could ever 
guess by what path it had travelled. 
But observe, in that generation, at 
Rome and all -parts of the Mediter- 
ranean to the west of Palestine, the 
word ** Oriens” had a technical and 
limited meaning ; it was restricted to 
Syria, of which Palestine formed a 
section. This use of the word will 
explain itself to any body who looks 
at a map of the Mediterranean as seen 
from Italy. But some years after the 
Epichristian generation, the word be- 
gan to extend; and very naturally, as 
the Roman armies began to make 
permanent conquests nearer to the 
Euphrates. Under these -remarkable 
circumstances, and agitated beyond 
measure between the oppression of the 


Roman armies on the one hand and 
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the consciousness of a peculiar de- 
pendence on God on the other, all 
thoughtful Jews: were disturbed in 
mind. The more conscientious, the 
more they were agitated. Was it their 
duty to resist the Romans? God could 
deliver them doubtless; but God work- 
ed oftentimes by human means. Was it 
his pleasure that they should resist by 
arms? Others again replied—If you 
do, then you prepare an excuse for the 
Romans to extirpate your natiop. 
Many, again, turned more to religious 
hopes: these were they who, in Scrip- 
tural language, ‘* waited for the con- 
solation of Israel:” that is, they 
trusted in that Messiah who had been 
promised, and they yearned for his 
manifestation. They mourned over 
Judea; they felt that she had rebelled; 
but she had been afflicted, and pefhaps 
her transgressions might now be. blof- 
ted out, and her glory might now be 
approaching, Of this class was he 
who took Christ in his arms when an 
infant in the temple. Of this class 
were the two rich men, Joseph and 
Nicodemus, who united to bury him. 
But even of this class many there were 
who took different views of the fune- 
tions properly belonging to the Mes- 
siah ; and many that either through 
this difference of original views, or 
from imperfect acquaintance with the 
life of Jesus, doubted whether he were 
indeed the promised Messiah, Eyen 
Jobn the Baptist doubted that, and his 
question upon that point, addressed 
to Christ himself, ** Art thou he who 
should come, or do we look for ap- 
other?” has been generally fancied sin- 
gularly at war with his own earlier tes- 
timony, * Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sins of the world.” 
But itis not. The offices of mysterious 
change for Israel were prophetically 
announced as coming through a series 
and succession of characters—Elias, 
‘that prophet,” and the Messiah. 
The succession might eyen be more 
diyided. And the Baptist, who did 
not know himself to be Elias, might 
reasonably be in doubt (and at a time 
when his career was only beginning) 
whether Jesus were the Messiah. 
Now, out of these mixed elements— 
men in every stage and gradation of 
belief or spiritual knowledge, but all 
musing, pondering, fermenting in their 
minds—all tempest-shaken, sorrows 
haunted, perplexed, hoping, seeking, 
doubting, trusting—the apostles would 
see abundant means for peopling the 
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lower or initiatory ranks of their new 
society. Such a craving for light 
from above probably never existed. 
The land was on the brink of convul- 
sions, and all men felt it. Even 
amongst the rulers in Jerusalem had 
been some who saw the truth of Christ’s 
mission, though selfish terrors had 
kept back their testimony. From 
every rank and order of men, would 
press in the meditative to a society 
where they would all receive sympathy 
whatever might be their views, and 
many would receive light. 

This society—how was it constituted? 
In the innermost class were placed, no 
doubt, all those, and those only, who 
were thoroughly Christians. The 
danger was from Christianity. And 
this danger was made operative only 
by associating with the mature and 
perfect Christian any false brother, 
any half-Christian, any hypocritical 
Christian, any wavering Christian. 
To meet this danger there must be a 
winnowing and a sifting of all candi- 
dates. And because the danger was 
awful, involving not one but many, 
not a human interest but a heavenly 
interest ; therefore these winnowings 
and siftings must be many, must be 


repeated, must be soul-searching. 
Nay, even that will not suffice. Oaths, 
pledges to God as well as to man, must 
be exacted. All this the apostles did: 
serpents by experience, in the midst 
of their dove-like faith, they acted as 


wise stewards for God. They sur- 
rounded their own central consistory 
with lines impassable to treachery. 
Josephus, the blind Jew, blind in heart, 
‘we mean, and understanding, reporting 
a matter of which he had no compre- 


hension, nor could have—(for we could. 


show to demonstration that, for a 
specific reason, he could not have 
belonged to the society,)—even this 
man, in his utter darkness, telegraphs 
to us by many signals, rockets thrown 
up by the apostles, which come round 
and are visible to us, but unseen by 
him, what it is that the apostles were 
about. He tells us expressly, that a 
preparatory or trial period of two 
— was exacted of every candidate 

fore his admissjon to any order ; 
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is finished, “they are parted into four 
classes ;” and these classes, he tells us, 
are so severely separated from all 
intercommunion, that merely to have 
touched each other was a pollution that 
required asolemn purification. Finally, 
as if all this were nothing, though 
otherwise disallowing of oaths, yet in 
this as in a service of God, oaths, 
which Josephus styles ‘ tremendous,” 
are exacted of each member, that he 
will reveal nothing of what he learns. 

Who can fail to see, in these multi- 
plied precautions for guarding, what 
according to Josephus is no secret at all, 
nor any thing approaching to a secret, 
that here we have a central Christian 
society, secret from necessity, cautious 
to excess from the extremity of the 
danger, and surrounding themselves in 
their outer rings by merely Jewish dis- 
ciples, but those whose state of mind 
promised a hopeful soil for the solemn 
and affecting discoveries which awaited 
them in the higher stages of their pro- 
gress. Here is the true solution of 
this mysterious society, the Essenes, 
never mentioned in any one record of 
the Christian generation, and that 
because it first took its rise in the 
necessities of the Epichristian gen- 
eration. There is more by a good 
deal to say of these Essenes; but 
this is enough for the present. 
And if any man asks how they 
came to be traced to so fabulous 
an antiquity, the account now given ~ 
easily explains that. Three authors onl 
mention them—Pliny, Philo-Judzus, 
and Josephus. Pliny builds upon 
these two last, and other Jewish ro- 
mancers. The two last may be 
considered as contemporaries. And 
all that they allege as to the an- 
tiquity of the sect, flows naturally 
from the condition and circumstances 
of the outermost circle in the series of 
the classes. They were occupied ex- 
clusively with Judaism. And Judaism 
had in fact, as we all know, that real 
antiquity in its people, and its rites, 
and its symbols, which these then un- 
initiated authors understand and fancy 
to have been meant of the Essenes as 
a philosophical sect. 
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Fortuna sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem: si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero. 
Hor. CakM Lib. iii. 49. 


Wuen, after his return from Mr 
Gammon’s chambers, at Thavies’ Inn, 
Titmouse woke at an early hour in the 
morning, he was labouring under the 
ordinary effects of unaccustomed ine- 
briety. His mouth and lips were per- 
fectly parched; there was a horrid 
weight pressing on his aching eyes, 
and upon his throbbing head. His pil- 
low seemed undulating beneath him, 
andevery thing swimming around him: 
but when, to crown the whole, he was 
roused from a momentary nap by the 
insupportable— the loathed importu- 
nities of Mrs Squallop, that he would 
just sit up and partake of three thick 
rounds of hot buttered toast, and a 
great basin of smoking tea, which 
would do him so much good, and settle 
his stomach—at all events, if he’d only 
have a, thimbleful of gin in it—poor 
Titmouse was fairly overcome. He lay 
in bed all that day, during which he 
underwent very severe sufferings ; and 
it was not till towards night that he 
began to have any thing likea distinct 
recollection of the evening hehad spent 
with Mr Gammon; who, by the way, 
had sent one of the clerks, during the 
afternoon, to enquire afterhim. He did 
not get out of bed on the Tuesday till 
past twelve o’clock, when, in a very 
rickety condition, he made his ap- 
pearance at the shop of Messrs Dowlas 
and Co.; on approaching which he 
felt a sudden faintness, arising from 
mingled apprehension and disgust. 

«© What are you doing here, sir ?— 
You're no longer in my employment, 
sir,” exclaimed Tag-rag, attempting 
to speak calmly, as he hurried down 
the shop to meet Titmouse, and plant- 
ed himself right in the way of his lan- 
guid and pallid shopman. 

“ Sir!” — faintly exclaimed Tit- 
mouse, with his hat in his hand. 

‘«* Very much obliged, sir—very! by 
the offer of your valuableservices,” said 
Tag-rag. ‘ But—that's the way out 
again, sir—that |—there !—good morn- 


ing,sir—good morning, sir!—that’sthe 
way out”’—and he edged on Titmouse, 
till he had got him fairly into the street 
—with infinite difficulty restraining 
himself from giving hima parting kick. 
Titmouse stood for a moment before 
the door, trembling and aghast, look- 
ing in a bewildered manner at the shop: 
but Tag-rag again making his appear- 
ance, Titmouse slowly walked away 
and returned to his lodgings.—Oh 
that Mr Gammon had witnessed the 
scene—thought he—and so have been 
satisfied that it had been Tag-rag who 
had put an end to his service, not he 
himself who had quitted it! 

_The next day, about the same hour, 
Mr Gammon made his appearance at 
Messrs Dowlas and Company’s, and 
enquired for Mr Tag-rag, who pre- 
sently presented himself—and, recog- 
nising Mr Gammon, who naturally 
reminded him of Titmouse, changed 
colour a little. 

«¢ What did you please to want, sir?” 
enquired Mr Tag-rag, with a would- 
be resolute air, twirling round his 
watch-key with some energy. 

** Only a few minutes’ conversation, 
sir, if you please,” said Mr Gam- 
mon, with such a significant manner as 
a little disturbed Mr Tag-rag; who, 
with an ill-supported sneer, bowed 
very low, and led the way to his own 
little room. Having closed the door, 
he, with an exceedingly civil air, beg- 
ged Mr Gammon to be seated; and 
then occupied the chair opposite to 
him, and awaited the issue with ill- 
disguised anxiety. 

‘‘T am very sorry, Mr Tag-rag,” 
commenced Gammon, with his usual 
elegant and feeling manner, “that 
any misunderstanding should have 
arisen between you and Mr Tit- 
mouse.” 

«¢ You're alawyer, sir, I suppose?” 
Mr Gammon bowed. “ Then you 
must know, sir, that there are always 


two sides to a quarrel.” 
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« Yes—you are right, Mr Tag- 
rag; and, having already heard Mr 
Titmouse’s version, may | be favoured 
with your account of your reasons 
for dismissing him? For he tells us 
that yesterday you dismissed him sud- 
denly from your employment, without 
giving him any warn’—— 

** So I did, sir; and what of that?” 
enquired Tag-rag, tossing his head 
with an air of defiance. ‘‘ Things are 
come to a pretty pass indeed, when a 
man can’t dismiss a drunken, idle, 
impudent vagabond.” 

“ Do you seriously charge him with 
being such a character, and can you 
prove your charges, Mr Tag-rag ?” 
enquired Gammon, gravely. 

“Prove ‘em! yes, sir, a hundred 
times over ; so will all my young men.” 

* And in a court of justice, Mr 
Tag-rag :"’ 

‘Oli! he’s going to daw, ishe? That’s 
why you're come here—ah, ha! when 
you can make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, you may get your bill out 
of Mr Tittlebat Titmouse !—ha, ha, 
ha!” laughed Tag-rag, hoping thereby 
to conceal how much he was really 
startled. 

« Well—that’s our look-out, Mr 
Tag-rag: to Mr Titmouse, his charac- 
ter is a8 valuable as Mr Tag-rag’s 
is to him. In short, he has placed 
himself in our hands, and we are re- 
solved to go on with the case, if it 
costs us a hundred pounds—we are 
indeed, Mr Tag-rag.” 

«* Why—he’s not a penny in the 
world to go to law with!”’ exclaimed 
Tag-rag, with an air of mingled won- 
der and contempt. 

“« But you forget, Mr Tag-rag, that 
if Mr Titmouse’s account should turn 
out to be correct, it will be your pocket 
that must pay all the expenses, amount- 
ing probably to twenty times the sum 
which a jury may award to Mr Tit- 
mouse.” 

* Law, sir!—It’s not justice—I hate 
law—give me common sense and com- 
mon honesty !” 

“ Both of them would condemn 
= conduct, Mr Tag-rag; for I have 

eard a full account of what Mr Tit- 

mouse has suffered at your hands—of 
the cause of your sudden warning to 
him, and your still more sudden dis- 
missal of yesterday. Oh, Mr Tag-rag! 
upon my honour, it won’t do—not for 
a moment—and should you go on, 
rely upon what I tell you, that it will 
cost you dear.” 


«* And suppose, sir,” said Tag-rag, 
in a would-be contemptuous tone— 
‘* I should have witnesses to prove all 
I've said—which of us will look funny 
then, sir?” 

*¢ Which, indeed! However, since 
that is your humour, I can only assure 
you that Mr Titmouse defies you to 
rt atly misconduct on his part. We 
nave taken up his cause, and, as you 
may perhaps fiid, we shall not easily 
let it drop.” 

‘“* IT mean no offence, sir,” said Tag- 
rag, in a mitigated tone; “ but I must 
say, that ever since you first came 
here, Titmouse has been quite another 
person. He seems not to know who 
I am, nor to care either—and he’s 
perfectly unbearable.” ; 

** My dear sir, what has he said or 
done ?—that, you know, is what you 
must be prepared to prove. 

«* Well, sir! and which of us is 
likely to be best off for witnesses ?— 
Think of that, sir—TI've eighteen 
young men” 

«¢ We shall chance that, sir,” replied 
Gammon, shrugging his shoulders; 
** but, again, I ask, what did you dis- 
miss him for? and I request a plain, 
straight-forward answer.” 

«* What did I dismiss him for?— 
Haven't I eyes and ears?—First and 
foremost; he’s the most odious-man- 
nered fellow I ever came near—and— 
he hadn’t a shirt to his back, when I 
first took him—the ungrateful wretch ! 
Sir, it’s not against the law, I sup- 
pose, to hate a man ;—and if it isn’t, 
how I hate Titmouse !” 

‘“ Mr Tag-rag”—said Gammon, 
lowering his voice, and looking very 
earnestly at his companion—*“ can [ 
say a word to you in confidence—the 
strictest confidence?” 

‘** What’s it about, sir?” enquired 
Tag-rag, with an apprehensive air. 

‘‘ I dare say you may have felt, 
perhaps, rather surprised at the in- 
terest which I—in fact our office, the 
office of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
in Saffron Hill—appear to have taken 
in Mr Titmouse.” 

“ Why, sir, it’s your look-out to 
see how you're to be paid for what 
you're doing,—and I dare say lawyers 
generally keep a pretty sharp look-out 
in that direction,” 

Gammon smiled, and continued— 
“It may, perhaps, a litile surprise 
you, Mr Tag-rag, to hear that your 
present (ought I to say, your date?) 
shopman, Mr Tittlebat Titmouse, is 
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at this moment probably theverylucki- — “ Intelligent! Mr Gammon! you 
est man in this kingdom.” should only have kiown him as I 

“© Why—you don’t mean to say he’s have known him!— Well, to be sure! 
drawn a prize in the lottery?”—ex- —Lord! His only fault was, that he 
claimed Tag-rag, pricking up hisears. was above his busihess; but when 

«* Pho! my dear sir, ‘hat isa mere one comes to think of it, how could it 
trifle compared with the good fortune be otherwise? From the time I first 
that has befallen him. He turns out clapped eyes on him—I—I—knew he 
to be the undoubted owner of anestate was—a superior article—quite supe- 
worth at least ten thousand a-year, rior—you know what I mean, sir?— 
besides a great accumulation of ready He couldn’t help it, of course!— 
money.” To be sure—he never was much 

«« Ten thousand a-year, sir!—My liked by the other young men; but 
Titmouse !—Tittlebat Titmouse!— that was jealousy! — all jealousy ; 
Ten thousand a-year!’’ faltered Tag- I saw that all the while.” Here 
rag, after a pause. he looked at the door, and added 

‘* T have as little doubt of the fact, in a very low tone, “ Many sleepless 
as I have that you yesterday turned nights has their bad treatment of Mr 


him out of doors.” Titmouse cost me!—Even I, now and 
«* But—who could have dreamt it? then, used to look and speak sharply 
How was—how was I to know it?” to him—just to keep him, as it were, 


“ That's the fact, however,” said downto the mark of the others—he 
Gammon, shrugging his shoulders. was so uncommon handsome, and 
Tag-rag wriggled about in his chair, genteel in his manner, sir. Hang 
put his hands in and out of his pocs mey if I didn’t tell Mrs Tag-rag the 
kets, scratched his head, and conti- very first day he came to me, that he 
nued staring open-mouthed at the wasa gentleman born—or ought te 
bearer of such astounding intelligence. have been one.” 


« Perhaps all this is meant as a joke, Now, do you suppose, acute reader, 
sir,”—said he—* if so—it’s—it’s—a that Mr Tag-rag was insincere in 
very” —— all this? By no means. He spoke 


“It’s one of his solicitors, who the real dictates of his heart, unaware 
were fortunate enough to make the of the sudden change which had taken 
discovery, that tells you. I solemnly place in his feelings. It certainly has 
assure you of the fact, Mr Tag-rag. an ugly look—but it was the na- 
Ten thousand a-year, at the least, is ture of the beast; his eye suddenly 
Mr Titmouse now the real owner of.” caught a glimpse of the golden calf, 

‘«‘ Why, that’stwo hundred thousand and he instinctively fell down and 
pounds, sir!’’—-exclaimed Tag-rag, worshippedit. ‘“Well—at all events,” 


with an awe-struck air. said Mr Gammon, scarcely able to 
“¢ At the very least ”—— keep a serious expression on his face— 
‘Lord, Mr Gammon!—Excuseme, ‘ though not a gentleman born, he'll 

sir, but how did you find it out ?” live like a gentleman—and spend his 
‘‘ Mere accident—mere accident, money like one, too.” 

sir.” “ [..[—dare say—he will!—I 


‘‘ And does Mr Titmouse knowit?” wonder how he will get through a 

‘‘ Ever since the day after that on quarter of it!—what do you think he’ll 
which I called on him here.” do, sir?” 

“You don’t say so!” — Tag-rag ‘* Heaven only knowshe may do 
continued silent for nearly a minute, just what he likes.” . 
evidently amazed beyond all power of “I declare—I feel as if Ishouldn’t be 
expression. Ks quite right again for the rest of the day ! 

“© Well,”—at length he observed— —I own to you, sir, that all yesterday 
‘| will say this—he’s the most ami- and to-day I’ve been on the point of 
able young gentleman—the very ami- going to Mr Titmouse’slodgingstoapo- 
ablest young gentleman I—ever— logize for—for~-—Good gracious me! 
came near. I always thought there one can’t take it all in at once—Ten 
was something uncommon superior- thousand a-year !—Many a lord hasn’t 
like in his looks.” got more--some not as much, I'll be 

‘¢ Yes—I think he és of rather an bound!—Dear me, what will he do! 

amiable turn,” observed Gammon, Well, one thing I'm sure of—he'll 
with an expressive smile—* and so never have a truer friend than plain 
intelligent "—— Thomas Tag-rag, though I've not — 
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aiways been a-flattering him—I re- 
spected him too much!—The many 
little things I've borne with in Tit- 
mouse, that in any one else I'd have 
—But why didn’t he tell me, sir? We 
should have understood one another 
in a moment.”—Here he paused 
abruptly; for his breath seemed sud- 
denly taken away, as he reviewed the 
series of indignities which he had 
latterly inflicted on Titmouse—the 
kind of life which that amiable young 
gentleman had led in his establishment. 

Never had the keen Gammon en- 
joyed any thing more exquisitely than 
the scene which I have been describ- 
ing. To a man of his practical 
sagacity in the affairs of life, and 
knowledge of human nature, nothing 
could appear more ludicrously con- 
temptible than the conduct of poor 
Tag-rag. How differently are the 
minds of men constituted! How 
Gammon despised Tag-rag! and how 
the reader must respect Gammon ! 

** Now, may I take for granted, Mr 
Tag-rag, that we understand each 
other ?’’ enquired Gammon. 

*« Yes, sir,” replied Tag-rag, meekly. 
** But do you think Mr Titmouse will 
ever forgive or forget the little misun- 


derstanding we’ve lately had? If I 
could but explain to him how I have 
been acting a part towards him—all for 
his good!” 

“ You may have opportunities for 
doing so, if you are really so disposed, 
Mr Tag-rag; for I have something 


seriously to propose to you. Circum- 
stances render it desirable that for some 
little time this important affair should 
be kept as quiet as possible; and it is 
Mr Titmouse’s wish, and ours—as his 
confidential professional advisers—that 
for some few months he should conti- 
nue in your establishment, and appa- 
rently in your service as before.” 

“* In my service!—my service!” in- 
terrupted Tag-rag, opening his eyes 
to their utmost. ‘I sha’n’t know 
how to behave in my own premises ! 
Have a man with ten thousand a-year 
behind my counter, sir? I might as 
well have the Lord Mayor! Sir, it 
can't—it can’t be. Now, if Mr Titmouse 
chose to become a partner in the house 
—ay, there might be something in that 
—he needn’t have any trouble—be only 
a sleeping partner.”” Tag-rag warmed 
with the thought. “ Really, sir, that 
wouldn’t be so much amiss—would 
it?” Gammon assured him that it was 
out of the question; and gave him 
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some of the reasons for the proposal 
which he (Mr Gammon) had been 
making. While Gammon fancied that 
Tag-rag was paying profound atten- 
tion to what he was saying, Tag-rag’s 
thoughts had shot fara-head. He had 
an only child—a daughter, about 
twenty years old—Miss Tabitha Tag- 
rag; and the delightful possibility of 
her by-and-by becoming Mrs Tir- 
MOusE, put her amiable parent into a 
perspiration. Into the proposal just 
made by Mr Gammon he fell with great 
eagerness, which he attempted to con- 
ceal—for what innumerable opportuni- 
ties could it not afford him for bringing 
about the desire of his heart—for throw- 
ing the lovely young couple into each 
other’s way, endearing them to each 
other! Oh, delightful! It really looked 
almost asif fate had determined that the 
thing should come to pass! If Mr Tit- 
mouse did not dine with him, Mrs, and 
Miss Tag-rag, at Satin Lodge, Clapham, 
on the very next Sunday, it should, Tag- 
rag resolved, be owing to no fault of 
his.—Mr Gammon having arranged 
every thing exactly as he had desired, 
and having again enjoined Mr Tag-rag 
to absolute secresy, took his departure. 
Mr Tag-rag, in his excitement, thrust 
out his hand, and grasped that of Gam- 
mon, which was extended towards him 
somewhat coldly and reluctantly. Tag- 
rag attended him with extreme obse- 
quiousness to the door; and on his de- 
parture, walked back rapidly to his own 
room, and sat down for nearly half an 
hour in deep thought. Abruptly rising, 
at length, he clapped his hat on his head, 
and saying that he should soon be back, 
hurried out to call upon his future son- 
in-law, full of affectionate anxiety con- 
cerning his health—and vowing within 
himself, that thenceforth it should be 
the study of his life to make his daugh- 
ter and Titmouse happy! There could 
be no doubt of the reality of the event 
just communicated to him by Mr Gam- 
mon; for he was a well-known solici- 
tor, he had had an interview on im- 
portant business with Titmouse a fort- 
night ago, which could have been no- 
thing but the prodigious event just 
communicated to himself. Such things 
had happened to others—why.not to 
Tittlebat Titmouse ? In short, Tag-rag 
had no doubt on the matter. 

He found Titmouse not at home; 
so he left a most particularly civil mes- 
sage, half a dozen times repeated, with 
Mrs Squallop—to the effect. that he, 
Mr Tag-rag, should be only too 
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happy to see Mr Titmouse at No. 
375, Oxford Street, whenever it might 
suit his convenience ; that he was 
most deeply concerned to hear of Mr 
Titmouse’s indisposition, and anxious 
to learn from himself that he had re- 
covered, &c. &c. &c. ;—all which, to- 
gether with one or two other little 
matters, which Mrs Squallop could not 
help putting together, satisfied that 
shrewd lady that ‘* something was in 
the wind about Mr Titmouse ;” and 
made her reflect rather anxiously on 
one or two violent scenes she had had 
with him, and which she was now 
ready entirely to forget and forgive. 
Having thus done all that at present 
was in his power to forward the thing, 
the anxious and excited Tag-rag re- 
turned to his shop ; on entering which, 
one Lutestring, his principal young 
man, eagerly apprised him of a claim 
which he had, as he imagined, only the 
moment before established to thethanks 
of Mr Tag-rag, by having ‘ bundled 
off, neck and crop, that hodious Tit- 
mouse,” who, about five minutesbefore, 
had, it seemed, had the *‘impudence” to 
present himself at the shop-door, and 
walk in as if nothing had happened!! 
[ Titmouse had so presented himself, 
in consequence of a call from Mr 
Gammon, immediately after his inter- 
view with Tag-rag. ] 

** You—ordered—Mr Titmouse— 
off !!” exclaimed Tag-rag, starting 
back aghast, and stopping his voluble 
and officious assistant. 

“Of course, sir—after what hap- 
pened yester”——_ 

‘* Who authorized, you, Mr Lute- 
string ?’’ enquired Tag-rag, striving 
to choke down the rage that was 
rising within him. 

‘© Why, sir, I really supposed 
that ”——— 

«* You supposed! You're a med- 
dling, impertinent, disgusting” —— 
Suddenly his face was ‘overspread 
with smiles, as three or four elegantly 
dressed customers entered, whom he 
received with profuse obeisances. 
But when their backs were turned, 
he directed a lightning look to- 
wards Lutestring, and retreated once 
more to his room, to meditate on the 
agitating events of the last hour. The 
extraordinary alteration in Mr Tag- 
rag’s behaviour was attributed by his 
shopmen to his having been frightened 
out of his wits by the threats of Tit- 
mouse’s lawyer—for such it was clear 
the stranger was ; and more than one 
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of them stored it up in their minds as 
a useful precedent against some future 
occasion. 

Twice afterwards during the day 
did Tag-rag call at Titmouse’s lodg- 
ings—but in vain; and on returning 
the third time felt not a little dis- 
quieted. He determined, however, to 
call the first thing on the ensuing 
morning; if he should then fail of 
seeing Mr Titmouse, he was resolved 
to go to Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap—and besides, address a very af- 
fectionate letter to Mr Titmouse. How 
totally changed had become all his 
feelings towards that gentleman within 
the last few hours! The more Tage. 
rag reflected on Titmouse’s conduct, 
the more he saw in it to approve of. 
How steady and regular had he been 
in his habits! how civil and obliging ! 
how patient of rebuke! how plea- 
sing in his manners to the customers ! 
Surely, surely, thought Tag-rag, Tit- 
mouse can’t have been four long years 
in my employ without getting a—sort 
of a—feeling—of attachment to me— 
he’d have left long ago if he hadn’t! 
It was true there had now and then 
been tiffs between them; but who 
could agree always? Even Mrs Tag- 
rag and he, when they were courting, 
often fell out with one another. Tag- 
rag was now ready to forget and for- 
give all—he had never meant any harm 
to Titmouse. He believed that poor 
Tittlebat was an orphan, poor soul! 
alone in the wide world—now he would 
become the prey of designing stran- 
gers. Tag-rag did not like the ap- 
pearance of Gammon. No doubt that 
person would try and ingratiate him- 
self as much as possible with Tit- 
mouse! Then Titmouse was remark- 
ably good-looking. “ I wonder what 
Tabby will think of him when she 
sees him!’”” How anxious Tittlebat 
must be to see her—Ais daughter!— 
How could Tag-rag make Tittlebat’s 
stay at his premises (for he could not 
bring himself to believe that on the 
morrow he could not set all right, and 
disavow theimpudent conduct of Lute- 
string) agreeable and delightful? He 
would discharge the first of his young 
men that did not show Titmouse pro- 
per respect. What low lodgings poor 
Tittlebat lived in! Why could he not 
take up his quarters at Satin Lodge? 
They always had a nice spare bed- 
room. Ah! ¢hat would be a stroke! 
How Tabby could endear herself to 
him! What a number of things Mrs 
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Tag-rag could do to make him com- 
fortable ! 

About seven o'clock Tag-rag quit- 
ted his premises in Oxford Street, for 
his country house ; and, occupied with 
these and similar delightful and anx- 
ious thoughts and speculations, hur- 
ried along Oxford Street on his way 
to the Clapham stage, without think- 
ing of his umbrella, though it rained 
fast. When he had taken his place 

_on the coach-box, beside old Crack, 
(as he had done almost every night 
for years,) he was so unusually si- 
lent that Crack naturally thought his 
best passenger was going to become 
«bankrupt, or compound with his cre- 
ditors, or something of that sort. Mr 
Tag-rag could hardly keep his temper 
at the slow pace old Crack was driving 
at—just when Tag-rag could have 
wished to gallop the whole way. Ne- 
ver had he descended with so much 
briskness, as when the coach at 
length drew up before the little green 
gate, which opened on the nice little 
gravel walk, which led up to tlie little 
green wooden porch, which sheltered 
the slim door which admitted you into 
Satin Lodge. As Tag-rag stood for a 
moment wiping his wet shoes upon the 
mat, he could not help observing, for 
the first time, by the inward light of 
ten thousand a-year, how uncommon 
small the passage was—and thinking 
that it would never do, when he should 
be the father-in-law of a man worth 
ten thotisanid a-year—he could easily 
let that house, and take a large one. 
As he hung his hat upon the peg, the 
mischievous insolence of Lutestring 
occurred to him; and he deposited 
such a prodigious execration upon that 
gentleman’s name, as must have sunk 
a far more buoyant sinner many fa 
thoms deeper than usual into a certain 
rae and deep place that shall be name- 
ess. 

Mrs and Miss Tag-rag were sitting 
in the front parlour, intending to take 
tea as soon as Mr Tag-rag should 
have arrived. It was not a large 
room, but furnished prettily, accord- 
ing to the taste of the owners. There 
was only one window, and it had a 
flaunting white Summer curtain. The 
walls were ornaiented with three pic- 
tures; in heavily gilt frames, being por- 
traits of Mr, Mrs, and Miss Tag-rag ; 
and I do not wish to say more of these 
pictures, than that in each of them 
the dress was done with singular ex- 
actness and fidelity—the faces seeming 
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to have been painted in, in order to 
complete the thing. The skinny, little 
Miss Tag-rag sat at the worn-out, 
jingling pianoforte, playing—oh, hor- 
rid and doleful sound!— The Battle 
of Prague. Mrs Tag-rag, a fat, 
showily-dressed woman of about fifty, 
her cap having a prodigious number 
of artificial flowers in it, sat reading 
a profitable volume entitled “ Groans 
JSrom the Bottomless Pit to Awaken 
Sleeping Sinners,” by the Rev. Dis- 
MAL Horror—a very rousing young 
preacher lately come into that neigh- 
bourhood, and who had almost fright- 
ened into fits half the women and child- 
ren, and one or two old gentlemen of 
his congregation, giving Gut, amongst 
several similarly cheering intima- 
tions, that they must necessarily be 
damned unless they immediately set 
about making themselves as misera- 
ble as possible in this world. The 
Sunday before, he had pointed out, | 
with awful force and distinctness, that 
cards and novels were the devil’s traps 
to catch souls; and balls and theatres 
short and easy cuts to ——. 

He had proved to his trembling 
female hearers, in effect, that there 
was only one way to Heaven— 
through his chapel; that the only 
safe mode of spending their time 
on earth was reading religious books, 
going to prayer-meetings, making 
all sorts of trash for a fancy sale, 
to defray the expenses of putting 
an organ in his chapel; and wheed- 
ling their husbands into subscriptions 
to the Lord knows how many mission- 
ary societies, and so forth. But when, 
a Sunday or two before, he preached 
a funeral sermon, to “improve the 
death,” as he said, of a Miss Snooks, 
(who had kept a circulating library in 
the neighbourhood ;) and who, having 
been to the theatre on the Thursda 
night, was taken ill of a bowel attac 
on the Friday, and was a “ lifeless 
corpse when the next Sabbath dawn- 
ed,” you might have heard a beetle 
sneeze within any of the walls, all. 
over the crowded chapel. Two-thirds 
of the women present, struck with the 
awful judgment upon the deceased 
Miss Snooks, made solemn vows 
hever again to enter the accursed 
walls of a theatre; many determined 
no longer to subscribe to the circula- 
ting library, ruining their precious 
souls with light and amusing reading ; 
aud almost all resolved forthwith to 
become active members of a sort of 
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religious tract society, which Mr 
Horror had just established in the 
neighbourhood, for the purpose of 
giving the sick and starving poor spi- 
ritual food, in the shape of tracts, 
- which might wean their affections 
away from this vain world, and fix 
them on better things, rejoicing, in the 
mean while, in the bitter pangs of 
destitution. All this sort of thing Mr 
_Horror possibly imagined to be ad- 
vancing the cause of real religion !— 
In short, he had created a sort of 
spiritual fever about the place, which 
was then just at its height in worthy 
Mrs .Tag-rag. 

“‘ Well, Dolly, how are you to- 
night?” enquired Tag-rag, with un- 
usual briskness, on entering the room. 

‘** Tolerable, thank you, Tag,” re- 
plied Mrs Tag-rag, mournfully, with 
a sigh, closing the cheerful volume 
she had been perusing—it having been 
recommended the preceding Sunday 
from the pulpit by its pious and gifted 
author, Mr Horror, to be read and 
prayed over every day by every mein- 
ber of his congregation. 

« And how are you, Tabby?” said 
Tag-rag, addressing his daughter. 
* Come and kiss me, you little slut— 
come |” 

“* No, I sha’n’t, pa! Do let me go 
on with my practising ”"—and twang! 
twang ! went those infernal keys. 

“* Dy’e hear, Tab? Come and kiss 
me, you little minx” —— 

“* Really, pa; how provoking—just 
as I am in the middle of the Cries ofthe 
Wounded! I sha'n’t!—that’s flat.” 

The doating parent could not, how- 
ever, be denied ; so he stépped to the 
piano, put his arm round his dutiful 
daughter’s neck, kissed her fondly, and 
then stood for a moment behind her, 
adthiring her brilliant execution of 
The Trumpet of Victory. Having 
changed his coat, and put on an old 
pair of shoes, Tag-rag was comfort- 
able for the evening. 

“ Tabby plays wonderful well; 
Dolly; don’t she >” said Tag-rag; as 
the tea things were being brought in, 
by way of beginning a conversation; 
while he drew his chair nearer to his 
wife. : ’ 

« Ah! [da deal rather see her 
reading something serious—for life is 
short, Tag, and eternity’s long.” 

« Botheration !— Stuff !—Tut !” 

* You may find it out one day; my 
dear, when its too late” 

¢ I'll tell you what, Dolly,” said 
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Tag-rag, angrily, “ you're coming a 
great deal too much of that sort of 
thing — my house is getting like a 
Methodist meeting-house. I can’t bear 
it,—I can't! What the deuce is come 
to you all in these parts, lately?” 

“ Ah, Tag-rag;” replied his wife, 
with a sigh, ** I can only pray for 
you—I can do no more” —— 

“ Qh!” exclaimed Tag-rag, with 
an air of desperate disgust, thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets, and 
stretching his legs to their utmost ex- 
tent under the table.  J’ll tell you 
what, Mrs T.,” he added, after a 
while, “too much of one thing is 
good for nothing; you may choke a 
dog. with pudding ;—I sha’n’t renew 
my sittings at Mr Horror’s.”— 

‘* Now, pa, do! That's a love ofa 
pa!” interposed Miss Tag-rag, twirl. 
ing round on her music-stool. ‘ All 
Clapham’s running after him—he’s 
quite the rage! There’s the Dug- 
ginses, the Pips, the Jones, the Mag- 
gots—and, really, Mr Horror does 
preach such dreadful things, it’s quite 
delightful to look round and see all 
the people with their eyes and mouths 
wide open—and our’s is such a good 
pew for seeing—and Mr Horror is 
such a bee—yeautiful preacher,—isn’t 
he, ma?” 

* Yes, love, he issbut, I wish I 
could see you profit by him, and pre- 
paring for death” 

‘© Why, ma, how can you go on in 
that ridiculous way? You know I’m 
not twenty yet!” 

«¢ Well, well! Poor Tabby!” here 
Mrs Tag-rag’s voice faltered—* a day 
will come, when” =——— 

“ Play me the Devil among the 
Tailors, or Copenhagen Waltz, or 
something of that sort, Tabby, or I 
shall be sick !—I can’t bear it!” 

“¢ Well !—Oh, my!—I never !—Mr 
Tag-rag!"’ exclaimed his astoundedwife. 

“ Play away; Tab, or I'll go and 
sit in the kitchen! They’re cheerful 
there! The next time I come across 
Mr Horror, if I don't give him a 
bit of my mind”—here he paused, and 
slapped his hatid with much energy 
upon the table. Mrs Tag-rag wiped 
her eyes, sighed, and resumed her 
book. Miss Tag-rag began to make 
tea, her papa gradually forgetting his 
rage, as he fixed his dull grey eyes 
fondly on the pert skinny countenance 
of his daughter. 

‘* By the way, Tag,” exclaimed 
Mrs Tag-rag, suddenly, but in the 
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same mournful tone, addressing her 
husband, * you haven’t of course for- 
got the lace for my new bonnet?” 

«© Never once thought of it,” replied 
Tag-rag, doggedly. 

«You haven’t! Good gracious! 
what am I to go to chapel in next 
Sunday!”’ she exclaimed, with sudden 
alarm, closing her book, ‘“ and our 
seat in the very front of the gallery!— 
bless me! I shall have a hundred eyes 
on me!” 

«« Now that you're coming down a 
bit, and dropped out of the clouds, 
Dolly,” said her husband, much re- 
lieved, “ I'll tell you a bit of news 
that will, I fancy, rather” 

«Come! what is it, Tag ?” eagerly 
enquired his wife. 

«* What should you say of a chance 
of a certain somebody” (here he looked 
unutterable things at his daughter) 
“that shall be nameless, becoming 
mistress of ten thousand a-year?” 

«*Why”—Mrs Tag-rag changed 
colour—“ has any one fallen in love 
with Tab?” 

«* What should you say of our Tab 
marrying a mau with ten thousand a- 
year? There’s for you! Isn’t that 
better than all your religion?” 

* Oh Tag, don’t say that; but”— 
here she hastily turned down the leaf, 
of Groans from the Bottomless Pit, 
and tossed that inestimable work upon 
the sofa—“ do tell me, lovy! what are 
you talking about?” 

«© What indeed, Dolly !—I’m going 
rs have him here to dinner next Sun- 

ay.” 

Miss Tag-rag having been listening 
with breathless eagerness to this little 
colloquy between her prudent and 
amiable parents, unconscious of what 
she was about, poured all the tea into 
the sugar-basin. 

** Have who, dear Tag?” enquired 
Mrs Tag-rag impatiently. 

“Who? why whom but Tittlebat 
Titmouse!! You've seen him, and 
heard me speak of him.” 

‘* What !—that odious, nasty ”—-- 

“Hush, hush!” involuntarily ex. 
claimed Tag-rag, with an apprehen- 
sive air—* That’s all past and gone— 
I was always too hard on him. Well 
—he’s turned up all of a sudden 
master of ten thousand a-year—He 
has, indeed—you’'ll see if he hasn’t |” 

Mrs Tag-rag and her daughter sat 
in speechless wonder. 

‘* Where did he see Tab, Taggy ?” 
enquired at length Mra Tag-rag. 
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«“ Oh—I—I—why—you see—I 
don’t exactly think that signifies so 
much—He wit/ see her next Sunday.” 

«* So then he’s positively coming ?” 

« Y—e—s—lI’ve no doubt.”—(P'll 
discharge  Lutestring to-morrow, 
thought Tag-rag.) 

*« But aren’t we counting our. 
chickens, Tag, before they're 
hatched? If Titmouse is all of a 
sudden become such a catch, he'll be 
snapped up in a minute.” 

«* Why, you see, Dolly—we’re first 
in the market, I’m sure of that—his 
attorney tells me he’s to be kept quite 
snug and quiet under my care for 
months, and see no one.—So when he 
once gets sight of Tabby, and gets 
into her company—eh! Tab, sweet! 
you'll do the rest—hem !” 

“La, pa! how you go on!” sim- 
pered Miss Tag-rag. 

*‘ You must do your part, Tab,” 
said her father—* we'll do ours.— 
He'll bite, you may depend on it!” 

«* What sort of a looking young man 
is he, dear pa?” enquired Miss Tag- 
rag; blushing, and her heart fluttering 
very fast. 

‘©Oh, you must have seen him, 
sweetest "—— 

“‘How should I ever notice any 
one of the lots of young men at the 
shop, pa?—I don't at all know him!” 

** Well—he’s the handsomest, most 
genteel-looking fellow I ever came 
across; he’s long been an ornament 
to my establishment, for his good looks 
and civil and obliging manners” —— 

** Dear me,” interrupted Mrs Tag- 
rag, anxiously addressing her daughter, 
«I hope, Tabby, that Miss Nix will 
send home your lilac-coloured frock by 
next Sunday.” 

*‘ If she don’t, ma, I'll take care 
she never makes any thing more for 
me.” 

«‘ We'll call there to-morrow; love, 
and hurry her on,” said her mother ; 
and from that moment. until eleven 
o’clock, when the amiable and inte- 
resting trio retired to rest, nothing 
was talked of but the charming Tit-. 
mouse, and the good fortune he so 
richly deserved, and how long the 
courtship was likely to last. Mrs 
Tag-rag, who, for the last month or 
so, had always remained on her 
knees before getting into bed, for 
at least ten minutes, on this event- 
ful evening compressed her prayers, 
I regret to say, into one minute 
and a half's time, (as for Tag-rag, a 
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hardened heathen, he always tumbled 
prayerless into bed, the moment he was 
undressed ;) while, for once in a way, 
Miss Tag-rag, having taken only half 
an hour to put her hair into papers, 
popped into bed directly she had blown 
the candle out, without saying any 
prayers—or even thinking of finishing 
the novel which lay under her pillow, 
and which she had got on the sly from 
the circulating library of the late Miss 
Snooks. For several hours she Jay in 
a delicious reverie, imagining herself 
become Mrs Tittlebat Titmouse, rid- 
ing about Clapham in a handsome car- 
riage, going to the play every night; 
and what would the three Miss Knipps’s 
say when they heard of it—they’d 
burst ! And such a handsome man, 
too! 

She sunk, at length, into uncon- 
sciousness, amidst a soft confusion of 
glistening white satin— favours — 
bride’smaids—Mrs Tittlebat Tit— 
Tit—Tit—Tit— mouse. 

Tittlebat, about half-past nine 
o'clock on the ensuing morning, was 
sitting in his room in a somewhat dis- 
mal humour, musing on many things, 
and little imagining the intense inter- 
est he had excited in the feelings of 
the amiable occupants of Satin Lodge. 
A knock at his door startled him out 
of his reverie. Behold, on opening it, 
Mr Tag-rag! 

** Your most obedient, sir,” com- 
menced that gentleman, in a subdued 
and obsequious manner, plucking off 
his hat the instant that he saw Tit- 
mouse. ‘ I hope you're better, sir !— 
Been very uneasy, sir, about you.” 

‘¢ Please to walk in, sir,” replied 
Titmouse, not a little fluttered—* I’m 
better, sir, thank you.” 

‘¢ Happy to hear it, sir!—But am 
also come to offer humble apologies 
for the rudeness of that upstart. that 
was so rude to you yesterday, at my 


premises—know whom I mean, eh ?— 


Lutestring—I shall get rid of him, I 


. do think” —— 


‘© Thank you, sir——But—but— 
when I was in your employ” —— 

«* Was in my employ !” interrupted 
Tag-rag, with a sigh—* It’s no use 
trying to hide it any longer! I’ve all 
along seen you was a world too good— 

uite above your situation in my poor 
shop! I may have been wrong, Mr 
Titmouse,” he continued, diffidently, 
as he placed himself on what seemed 
the only chair in the room—* but I 
did it for the best—eh ?—don’t you 
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understand me, Mr Titmouse?” Tit- 
mouse continued looking on the floor, 
incredulously and sheepishly. 

** Very much obliged, sir—but 
must say you've rather a funny way 
of showing it, sir. Look at the sort of 
life you've led me for this” —— 

“ Ah! knew you'd say so! But I 
can lay my hand on my heart, Mr 
Titmouse, and declare to God—I can, 
indeed, Mr Titmouse” — Titmouse 
preserved a very embarrassing silence. 
—‘ See 1’m out of your good books— 
But—won’t you forget and forgive, 
Mr Titmouse? I meant well. Nay, 
I humbly beg forgiveness for every 
thing you've not liked in me. Can I 
say more? Come, Mr Titmouse, 
you've a noble nature, and I ask for- 
giveness.” 

** You—you ought to do it before 
the whole shop,” replied Titmouse, a 
little relenting—*‘ for they've all seen 
your goings on.” 

‘* Them !—the 4% !_the vulgar 
fellows! you and I, Mr Titmouse, are 
a leetle above them! D’ye think we 
ought to mind what servants say?— 
Only say the word, and I make a clean 
sweep of ’em all; you shall have the 
premises to yourself, Mr Titmouse, 
within an hour after any of those 
chaps shows you disrespect.” 

“ Ah! I don’t know—you've used 
me most uncommon bad—far worse 
than they have—you’ve nearly broke 
my heart, sir! You have!” 

«* Well, my womankind at home are 
right, after all! They told me all along 
I was going the wrong way to work, 
when I said how I tried to keep your 
pride down, and prevent you from 
having your head turned by knowing 
your good looks. My little girl has 
said, with tears in her dear eyes— 
“ you'll break his spirit, dear papa—if 
he’s handsome, wasn’t it God that 
made him so?” The little frost-work 
which Titmouse had thrown around 
his -heart, began to melt like snow 
under sunbeams. ‘* The women are 
always right, Mr Titmouse, and we're 
always wrong,” continued Tag-rag, 
earnestly, perceiving his advantage. 
“Upon my soul, I could kick my- 
self for my stupidity, and cruelty 
too!” 

«¢ Ah, I should think so! No one 
knows what I've suffered! And now 
that I’m—lI suppose you've heard it all, 
sir ?—what’s in the wind—and -all 
that?” 

‘« Yes, sir+Mr Gammon, (that 
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most respectable gentleman,) and I 
have had a long talk yesterday about 
you, in which he did certainly tell me 
every thing—nothing like confidence, 
Mr Titmouse, when gentleman meets 
gentleman, you know. It’s really 
delightful !”’ 

“© Isn't it, sir?’ eagerly interrupted 
Titmouse, his eyes glistening with 
sudden rapture. 

«‘ Ah! ten thous—I must shake 
hands with you, my dear Mr Tit- 
mouse ;” and for the first time in 
their lives their hands touched, Tag- 
rag squeezing that of Titmouse with 
energetic cordiality ; while he added, 
with a little emotion in his tone— 
* Thomas Tag-rag may be a plain- 
spoken and wrong-headed man, but 
he’s a warm heart.” 

* And did Mr Gammon tell you 
all, sir?” eagerly interrupted Tit- 
mouse. 

«* Every thing—every thing ; quite 
confidential, I assure you, for he saw 
the interest I felt in you.” 

** And did he say about my—hem! 
—eh ? my stopping a few weeks longer 
with you ?’’-enquired Titmouse, chag- 
rin overspreading his features. 

«I think he did, Mr Titmouse! 
He’s bent on it, sir! And so would 


any true friend of your’s be—because 
you see,’ here he dropped his voice, 
and looked very mysteriously at Tit- 
mouse—* in short, I quite agree with 
Mr Gammon!” 

* Do you indeed, sir!” exclaimed 
Titmouse, with rather an uneasy look. 


“Ido, i’ faith! Why, they'd give 
thousands and thousands to get you 
out of the way—and what’s money 
to them? But they must look very 
sharp that get at you in the premises 
of Thomas Tag-rag.—Talking of that, 
ah, hal—it will be a funny thing to 
see you, Mr Titmouse—Squire Tit- 
mouse—ah, ha, ha!” 

** You won't hardly expect me to go 
out with goods, I suppose, sir?” 

‘* Ha, ha, ha !—Ha, ha, ha!— Might 
aswellask meif I'd set you to clean my 
shoes! No, no, my dear Mr Titmouse, 
you and I have done as master and 
servant ; its only as friends that we 
know each other now. You may 
say and do whatever you like, and come 
and go when and where you like.—It's 
true it will make my other hands ra- 
ther jealous, and get me into trouble ; 
but what do I care? Suppose they 
do all give me warning for your sake? 
Let ‘em go, say 1!” He snapped 
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his fingers with an air of defiance. 
* Your looks and manners would 
keep a shop full of customers—one 
Titmouse is worth a hundred of them.” 

«* You speak uncommon gentleman- 
like, sir,” said Titmouse, with a little 
excitement—* and if you’d only always 
—but that’s all past and gone; and 
I've no objections to say at once, that 
all the articles I may want in your 
line I'll have at your establishment, 
pay cash down, and ask for no discount. 
And I'll send all my friends, for, in 
course, sir, you know I shall have 
lots of them !” 

* Don’t forget your oldest, your 
truest, your humblest friend, Mr Tit- 
mouse,” said Tag-rag, with a cringing 
air. 

«© That I won't!” 

[It flashed across his mind that a 
true and old friend would be only too 
happy to lend him a ten-pound note. ] 

* Hem!—Now, are you sucha friend, 
Mr Tag-rag ?” 

Am 1 ?—Can you doubt me? 
Try me! See what I could not do 
for you! Friend, indeed!” 

‘* Well, I believe you, sir! And the 
fact is, a—a—a—you see, Mr Tag-rag, 
though all this heap of money's coming 
to me, I'm precious low just now.” 

** Y_.e—e—e—s, Mr Titmouse,” 
quoth Tag-rag, anxiously; his dull 
grey eye fixed on that of Titmouse 
steadfastly. 

‘“* Well—if you’ve a mind to prove 
your words, Mr Tag-rag, and don’t 
mind advancing me a_ ten-pound 
note”. 

“ Hem!” involuntarily uttered Tag- 
rag, so suddenly and violently, that it 
made Titmouse almost start off his 
seat. Then Tag-rag’s face flushed 
over, he twirled about his watch-key 
rapidly, and wriggled about in his 
chair with visible agitation. 

« Oh, you aren’t going to do it! If 
80, you'd better say it at once,” quoth 
Titmouse, rather cavalierly. 

“ Why—was ever any thing so. 
unfortunate?’ stammered Tag-rag. 
“‘ That cursed lot of French goods - 
I bought only yesterday, to be paid 
for this very morning—and it will 
drain me of everypenny!” | 

« Ah—yes! True! Well, it don’t 
much signify,” said Titmouse, care- 
lessly, running his hand through his 
hair. In fact, I needn’t have bo- 
thered an old friend; Mr Gammon 
says he’s my banker to any amount. 
I beg pardon, I’m sure” -——— 
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Tag-rag was in a dire dilemma. He 
felt so flustered by the suddenness and 
seriousness of the thing, that he could 
not see his way plain in any direction. 

** Let me see,” at length he stam- 
mered ; and pulling a ready-reckoner 
out of his pocket, he affected to be 
consulting it, as if to ascertain merely 
the state of his banker’s account, but 
really desiring a few moments’ time to 
collect his:thoughts. ’Twas in vain, 
however; nothing occurred to him ; 
he saw no way of escape ; his old 
friend the devil deserted him for a 
moment—supplied him with no ready 
lie. He must, he feared, cash up. 
‘* Well,” said he—* it certainly is ra- 
ther unfortunate, just at this precise 
moment; but I'll step to the shop, 
and see how my ready-money matters 
stand. It sha’n’t be a trifle, Mr Tit- 
mouse, that shall stand between us. 
But—if I should be hard run—perhaps 
—eh? Would a five-pound note do ?” 

© Why—a—a—if it wouldn’t suit 
you to advance the ten’’—— 

‘I dare say,” interrupted Tag-rag, 
a trifle relieved, ‘‘I shall be able to 
accommodate you. Perhaps you'll 
step on to the shop presently, and 
then we can talk over matters. By 


the way, did you ever see any thing 
so odd? forgot the main thing; come 
and take your mutton with me at Clap- 
ham, next Sunday—my womankind 


will be quite delighted. 
their invitation—ha, ha!” 

** You're very kind,’’ replied Tit- 
mouse, colouring with pleasure. Here 
seemed the first pale primrose of the 
coming spring—an invitation to Satin 
Lodge. 

«“ The kindness will be yours, Mr 
Titmouse. We shall be quite alone ; 
have you all to ourselves; only me, 
my wife, and daughter—an only child, 
Mr Titmouse—such a child! She’s 
really often said to me, ‘ I wonder’— 
but, I won’t make you vain, eh? 
May I call it a fixture?” 

‘*’Pon my life, Mr Tag-rag, you’re 
monstrous uncommon polite. It’s 
true, I was going to dine with Mr 
Gammon ”"——. 

«Oh! pho! (I mean no disrespect, 
mind!) he’s only a bachelor —I’ve 
ladies in the case, and all that—eh, Mr 
‘Titmouse ? and a young one.” 

‘© Well—thank you, sir. Since your 
so pressing ”’"—— 

‘“ That’s it! An engagement— 
Satin Lodge—for Sunday next,” said 
Tag-rag, rising and looking at his 


Nay, ’tis 
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watch. ‘ Time for me to be off. See 
you soon at the shop? Soon arrange 
that little matter of business, eh ? 
You understand? “Good-by! good- 
by!” and shaking Titmouse cordially 
by the hand, Tag-rag took his depart- 
ure. As he hurried onto his shop, he 
felt in a most painful perplexity about 
this loan of five pounds. It was truly 
like squeezing five drops of blocd out 
of his heart. But what was to be done ? 
Conld he offend Titmouse? Where 
was he to stop, if he once began? Dare 
he ask for security? Suppose the 
whole affair should turn into smoke? 
Now, consider the folly of Tag-rag. 
Here was he in all this terrible pucker 
about advaneing five pounds on the 
strength of prospects and chances 
which he had deemed safe for adven- 
turing his daughter wpon—her, the 
only object on earth, (except money,) 
that he regarded with any thing like 
sincere affection. How was this? The 
splendour of the future possible good 
fortune of his daughter, might, per- 
haps, have dazzled and confused his 
perceptions. Then, again, that was 
a remote contingency ; but this sudden 
appeal to his pocket—the demand of 
an immediate outlay and venture— 
was an instant pressure, and he felt it 
severely. Immediate profit and loss 
was every thing to Tag-rag. He was, 
in truth, a tradesman to his heart's 
core. fhe could have seen the im- 
mediate guid pro quo—could have 
got, if only by way of earnest, as it 
were, a bit of poor Titmouse’s heart, 
and locked it up in his desk, he would 
not have cared so much; it would 
have been a little in his line ;—but 
here was a Five-Pounp Nore going 
out forthwith, and nothing immediate, 
visible, palpable, replacing it. Oh! 
Titmouse had unconsciously pulled 
Tag-rag’s very heart-strings! 
Observe, discriminating reader, that 


- there is all the difference in the world 


between a TrapEesMan and a Mer- 
CHANT ; and, moreover, that it is not 
every tradesman that is a Tag-rag. 
All these considerations combined 
to keep Tag-rag in a perfect fever of 
doubt and anxiety, which several 
hearty curses failed in effectually re- 
lieving. By the time, however, that 
Titmouse had made his appearance, 
with a sufficiently sheepish air, and was 
beginning to run the gauntlet of grin- 
ning contempt from the choice youths 
on each side of the shop, Tag-rag had 
determined on the course he should 
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pursue in the matter above referred 
to. ‘To the amazement and disgust 
of all present, Tag-rag bolted out of 
a little counting-house or side-room, 
hastened to meet Titmouse with out- 
stretched hand and cordial speech, 
drew him into his little room, and shut 
the door. There Tag-rag informed 
his flurried young friend that he had 
made arrangements (with a little in- 
convenience, which signified nothing) 
for lending Titmouse five pounds. 

** And, aslife’s uncertain, my dear Mr 
Titmouse,” said Tag-rag, as Titmouse, 
with evident ecstasy, put the five- pound 
note into his pocket—*even between 
the dearest friends—eh ? Understand? 
It’s not you I fear, nor you me, be- 
cause we've confidence in each other. 
But if any thing should happen, those 
we leave behind us”’ Here he took 
out of his desk an J. O. U. £5, 
ready drawn up and dated—* a mere 
slip—a word or two—is satisfaction 
to both of us.” 

«* Oh yes, sir! yes, sir!—any thing!” 
said Titmouse ; and hastily taking 
the pen proferred him, signed his 
name, on which Tag-rag felt a little 
relieved. Lutestring was then sum- 
moned into the room, and then (not a 
little to his astonishment) addressed 
by his imperious employer. Mr 
Lutestring, you will have the good- 
ness to see that Mr Titmouse is treated 
by every person in my establishment 
with the utmost respect. Whoever 
treats this gentleman with the slightest 
disrespect, isn’t any longer a servant 
of mine. D’ye hear me, Mr Lute- 
string?" added Tag-rag, sternly, ob- 
serving a very significant glance of 
intense hatred which Lutestring di- 
rected towards Titmouse. ‘ D’ye 
hear me, sir?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir! yes, sir!—your 
orders shall be attended to.” And 
leaving the room, with a half-audible 
whistle of contempt, while a grin 
overspread his features, he had within 
five minutes filled the mind of every 
shopman in the establishment with 
feelings of mingled wonder, hatred, 
and fear towards Titmouse. What 
could have happened? What was 
Mr Tag-rag about? This was all of 
a piece with his rage at Lutestring 
the day before. “ D-—d Titmouse!” 
said or thought every one. 
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WN\Titmouse, for the, remainder of the 
day, felt, as may be imagined, but 
little at his ease ; for—to say nothing 
of his insuperable repugnance to the 
discharge of any of his former duties ; 
his uneasiness under the oppressive 
civilities of Mr Tag-rag; and the 
evident disgust towards him enter. 
tained by his companions ;— many 
most jmportant considerations arising 
out of recent and coming events, were 
momentarily forcing themselves upon 
his attention. The first of these was 
his hair ; for Heaven seemed to have 
suddenly given him the long-coveted 
means of changing its detested hue ; 
and the next was—an eyeglass, with- 
out which, he had long felt his ap- 
pearance and appointments to be 
painfully incomplete. Early in the 
afternoon, therefore, on the readily- 
admitted plea of important business, 
he obtained the permission of the ob- 
sequious Tag-rag to depart for the 
day ; and instantly directed his steps 
to the well-known shop of a fashion- 
able perfumer and perruguier, in 
Bond Street—well known to those, at 
least, who were in the habit of glan- 
cing at the enticing advertisements in 
the newspapers. Having watched 
through the window till thé coast was 
clear, (for he felt a natural delicacy 
in asking for a hair-dye before people 
who could in an instant perceive his 
urgent occasion for it), he entered 
the shop, where a well-dressed gentle- 
man was sitting behind the counter, 
reading. He was handsome ; and his 
elaborately curled hair was of a hea- 
venly black (so at least Titmouse 
considered it) that was better than a 
thousand printed advertisements of 
the celebrated fluid which formed the 
chief commodity there vended. _Tit- 
mouse, with a little hesitation, asked 
this gentleman what was the price of 
their article “ for turning light hair 
black”—and was answered—“ only 
seven and sixpence for the smaller- 
sized bottle.” One was in a twinkling 
placed upon the counter—where it lay 
like a miniature mummy, swathed, as 
it were, in manifold advertisements. 
«* You'll find the fullest directions 
within, and testimonials from the 
highest nobility to the wonderful effi. 
cacy of the ‘ CyanocHaITANTHROPO.- 
POION.’” * 





* This fearful-looking word, I wish to inform my lady readers, is a monstrous amal- 
. gamation of three or four Greek words—denoting a fluid “* that can render the human 
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* Sure it will do, sir?” enquired 
Titmouse, anxiously. 

“Is my hair dark enough to your 

taste, sir?” said the gentleman, with a 
calm and bland manner—* because I 
owe it entirely to this invaluable 
specific.” 
- Do you indeed, sir?” enquired 
Titmouse : adding, with a sigh, * but, 
between ourselves, look at mine ! ”— 
and, lifting off his hat for a moment, 
he exhibited a great crop of bushy, 
carroty hair. 

«© Whew! rather ugly that, sir! ”— 
exclaimed the gentleman, looking very 
serious—‘* What a curse it is to be 
born with such hair, isn’t it ?”’ 

*¢ I should think so, sir,’? answered 
Titmouse, mournfully ; “ and do you 
really say, sir, that this what’s-its-name 
turned yours of that beautiful black ?” 

** Think? ’Pon my honour, sir,— 
certain ; no mistake, [ assure you! I 
was fretting myself into my grave 
about the colour of my hair! Why, 
sir, there was a nobleman in here (I 
don’t like to mention names) the other 
day, with a head that seemed as if it 
had been dipped into water, and then 
powdered with brick dust; but—I 
assure you, the Cyanochaitanthropo- 
poion was too much for it—it turned 
black in a very short time. You should 
have seen his lordship’s ecstasy—[the 
speaker saw that Titmouse would 
swallow any thing; so he went on 
with a confident air }—and in a month’s 
time he had married a beautiful wo- 
man, whom he had loved from a child, 
but who never would marry a man 
with such a head of hair.” 

‘«* How long does it take to do all 
this, sir?” interrupted Titmouse, eager- 
ly, with a beating heart. 

*« Sometimes two—sometimes three 
days. In four days’ time, I’ll answer 
for it, your most intimate friend would 
not know you. My wife did not know 
me for a long while, and wouldn’t let 
me salute her—ha, ha!’’ Here an- 
other customer entered; and Titmouse, 
laying down the five-pound note he 
had squeezed out of Tag-rag, put the 
wonder-working phial into his pocket, 
and on receiving his change, departed, 
bursting with eagerness to try the 
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effects of the Cyanochaitanthropo- 
poion. Within half an hour’s time he 
might have been seen driving a hard 
bargain with a pawnbroker for a mas« 
sive-looking eyeglass, which, as it hung 
suspended in the window, he had for 
months cast a longing eye upon ; and 
he eventually purchased it (his eye- 
sight, I need hardly say, was perfect) 
for only fifteen shillings. After taking 
a hearty dinner in a little dusky eating. 
house in Rupert Street, frequented by 
fashionable-looking foreigners, with 
splendid heads of curling hair and 
mustachios, he hastened home.. For- 
tunately, he was undisturbed that even- 
ing. Having lit his candle, and locked 
his door, with tremulous fingers he 
opened the papers enveloping the lit- 
tle phial; and glancing over their 
contents, got so inflamed with the 
numberless instances of its efficacy, 
detailed in brief but glowing terms— 
the “ Duke of * * * * * *—the Coun. 
tess of * * * * * *__the Earl of, &c. &e. 
&e, &e.—the lovely Miss » the 
celebrated Sir Little Bull’s-eye, (who 
was so’ gratified that he allowed 
his name to be used)—all of whom, 
from having hair of the reddest 
possible description, were now pos- 
sessed of ebon-hued locks” —that the 
cork was soon extracted from the bot- 
tle. Having turned up his coat-cuffs, 
he commenced the application of the 
Cyanochaitanthropopoion, rubbing it 
into his hair, eyebrows, and whis- 
kers, with all the energy he was ca- 
pable of, for upwards of half-an-hour. 
Then he read over every syllable on 
the papers in which the phial had 
been wrapped; and about eleven 
o’clock, having given sundry curi- 
ous glances at the glass, got into bed, 
full of exciting hopes and delight- 
ful anxieties concerning the success 
of the great experiment he was trying. 
He could not sleep for several hours. 
He dreamed a rapturous dream—that 
he bowed to a gentleman with coal- 
black hair, whom he fancied he had 
seen before—and suddenly discovered 
that he was only looking at himself in 
a glass!!—This woke him. Up he 
jumped, and in a trice was standing 
before his little glass. Good God!° 
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he almost dropped down dead! his hair 
was perfectly green—there could be 
no mistake about it. He stood staring 
in the glass in speechless horror, his 
eyes and mouth distended. to their ut- 
most, for several minutes. Then he 
threw himself on the bed, and felt 
fainting. Up he presently jumped 
again—rubbed his hair desperately 
and wildly about—again looked into 
the glass—there it was, rougher than 
before ; but eyebrows, whiskers, and 
head—all were, if any thing, of a more 
vivid and brilliant green. Despair 
came over him. What had all his 
troubles been to this?—what was to 
become of him? He got into bed again, 
and burst into a perspiration. Two 
or three times he got in and out of 
bed, to look at himself again—on each 
occasion deriving only more terrible 
confirmation than before of the disas- 
ter that had befallen him. After 
lying still for some minutes, he got 
out of bed, and kneeling down, tried 
to pray; but it was in vain—and he 
rose half choked. It was plain he must 
have his head shaved, and wear a wig 
—that was making an old man of him 
at once. Getting more and more dis- 


turbed in his mind, he dressed himself, 
half determined on starting offto Bond 


Street, and breaking every pane of 
glass in the shop. window of the cruel 
impostor who had sold him the liquid 
that had so frightfully disfigured him. 
As he stood thus irresolute, he heard 
the step of Mrs Squallop approaching 
his door, and recollected that he had 
ordered her to bring up his tea-kettle 
about that time. Having no time to 
take his clothes off, he thought the 
best thing he could do would be to pop 
into bed again, draw his nightcap 
down to his ears and eyebrows, pre- 
tend to be asleep, and, turning his back 
towards the door, have a chance of 
escaping the observation of his land- 
lady. No sooner thought of than 
done. Into bed he jumped, and drew 
the clothes over him—not aware, how- 
ever, that in his hurry he had left his 
legs, with boots and trousers on, ex- 
posed to view—an unusual spectacle 
to his landlady, who had, in fact, 
scarcely ever known him in bed at so 
late an hour before. He lay as still 
as a mouse. Mrs Squallop, after 
glancing at his legs, happening to di- 
rect her eyes towards the window, 
beheld a small phial, only half of 
whose dark contents were remaining 
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—of course it was Poison. In a 
sudden fright she dropped the kettle, 
plucked the clothes off the trembling 
Titmouse, and cried out—“ Oh, Mr 
Titmouse! Mr Titmouse! what have 
you been” ——. 

‘¢ Well, ma’am, what the devil do 
you mean? How dare you”—-— com- 
menced Titmouse, suddenly sitting up, 
and looking furiously at Mrs Squallop. 
A pretty figure he was. He had all 
his day-clothes on; a white cotton 
nightcap was drawn down to his very 
eyes, like a man going to be hanged ; 
his face was very pale, and his whis- 
kers were of a bright green colour. 

« Lord a-mighty !” exclaimed Mrs 
Squallop, faintly, the moment that this 
strange apparition presented itself ; 
and, sinking on the chair, she pointed 
with a dismayed air to the ominous- 
looking object standing on the win- 
dow shelf. Titmouse from thatsupposed 
she had found it all out. “ Well— 
isn't it a shame, Mrs Squallop?”’ said 
he, getting off the bed, and, pluck- 
ing off his nightcap, exhibited the full 
extent of his misfortune. What 
d’ye think of that!” he exclaimed, 
staring wildly at her. Mrs Squallop 
gave a faint shriek, turned her head 
aside, and motioned him away. 

« T shall go mad—I shall’”’ 

** Oh Lord!—oh Lord!” groaned Mrs 
Squallop, evidently expecting him to 
leap upon her. Presently, however, 
she a little recovered her presence of 
mind; and Titmouse, stuttering with 
fury, explained to her what had taken 
place. As he went on, Mrs Squallop 
became less and less able to control 
herself, and at length burst into a fit 
of convulsive laughter, and sat holding 
her hands to her fat shaking sides, as 
if she would have tumbled off her 
chair. Titmouse was almost on the 
point of striking her! At length, 
however, the fit went off ; and, wiping 
her eyes, she expressed the greatest 
commiseration for him, and proposed 
to go down and fetch up some soft 
soap and flannel, and try what “a 
good hearty wash would do.” Scarce 
sooner said than done—but, alas, in 
vain! Scrub, scrub—lather, lather, 
did they both; but, the instant the 
soap-suds were washed off, there was 
the head as green as ever! 

‘* What am I to do, Mrs Squallop ?” 
groaned Titmouse, having taken an- 
other look at himself in the glass. 

‘© Why—really I'd be offto a police. 
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office, and have ’em all taken up, if 
as how I was you.” 

“ No—See if I don’t take that 
bottle, and make the fellow that sold 
it me swallow what’s left—and I'll 
smash in his shop front besides.” 

“ Oh you won’t—you musn't—not 
on no account! Stop at home a bit, 
and be quiet, it may go off with all 
this washing, in the course of the day. 
Soft soap is an uncommon strong 
thing for getting colours out—but—a 
—a— excuse me, Mr Titmouse—why 
wasn't you satisfied with the hair God 
Almighty had given you? D’ye think 
He didn’t know a deal better than you 
what was best for you? I’m blest if I 
don’t think this is a judgment on you.” 

«* What's the use of your standing 
preaching to me in this way, Mrs 
Squallop? Ain't I half mad without 
it? Judgment or no judgment— 
where's the harm of my wanting black 
hair any more than black trousers? 
That ain’t your own hair, Mrs Squal- 
lop—you’'re as grey as a badger under. 
neath—I've often remarked it.” 

“ Til tell you what, Mr Himper- 
ance!” furiously exelaimed Mrs Squal- 
lop, “* you're a liar! And you deserve 
what you've got! It és a judgment, 


and I hope it will stick by you—so 
take that for your sauce, you vulgar 


fellow! Get rid of your green hair if 
you can! It’s only carrot ¢ops, instead 
of carrot roots—and some likes one, 
some the other—ha! ha! ha!” _ 

‘¢ Til tell you what, Mrs Squ”——. 
he commenced, but she had gone, 
having slammed to the door behind her 
with all her force; and Titmouse was 
left alone in a half frantic state, in 
which he continued for nearly two 
hours. Onee again he read over the 
atrocious puffs which had overnight 
inflated him to such a degree, and he 
now saw that they were all lies. This 
is a sample of them :— 

‘* This divine fluid (as it was en- 
thusiastically styled to the inventor, by 
the lovely Duchess of Doodle) pos- 
sesses the inestimable and astonishing 
quality of changing hair, of whatever 
colour, to a dazzling jet black ; at the 
same time imparting to it.a rich glossy 
appearance, which wonderfully con- 
tributes to the imposing tout ensemble 
presented by those who use it. That 
well-known ornament of the circle of 
fashion, the young and lovely Mrs 
Fitzfrippery, owned to the proprietor 
that to this surprising fluid it was that 
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she was indebted for those unrivalled 
raven ringlets, which attracted the 
eyes of envying and admiring crowds,” 
and so forth, A little farther on :— 
“ This exquisite effect is not in all 
cases produced instantaneously ; much 
will of course depend (as the celebrated 
M. Dupuytren, of the Hotel Dieu, 
at Paris, informed the inventor) 
on the physical idiosyncracy of the 
party using it, with reference to the 
constituent particles of the colouring 
matter, constituting the fluid in the 
capillary vessels. Often a single ap- 
plication suffices to change the most 
hopeless-looking head of red hair to as 
deep a black; but, not unfrequently, 
the hair passes through intermediate 
shades and tints—all, however, ulti- 
mately settling into a deep and perma- 
nent black.” 

This passage not a little revived the 
drooping spirits of Titmouse. Acci- 
dentally, however, an asterisk at the 
last word in the above sentence, direct- 
ed his eye to a note at the bottom of 
the page, printed in such minute type 
as baffled any but the strongest sight 
and most determined eye to read, and 
which said note was the following :— 

“‘ Though cases do, undoubtedly, 
occasionally occur, in which the na- 
tive inherent indestructible qualities 
of the hair defy all attempts at change 
or even modification, and resist even 
this potent remedy: of which, how- 
ever, in all his experience” (the spe- 
cific had been invented for about six 
months) ‘the inventor has known 
but very few instances.” But to this 
exceedingly select class of unfortu- 
nate incurables, poor Titmouse enter- 
tained a dismal suspicion that he be- 
longed. 

*‘ Look, sir! Look! Only look 
here what your stuff has done to 
my hair!” said Titmouse, on pre- 
senting himself soon after to the 
gentleman who had sold him the in. - 
fernal liquid ; and, taking off his hat, 
exposed his green hair. The gentle. 
man, however, did not appear at all 
surprised, or discomposed. 

* Ah—yes! 1 see—I see. 
in the intermediate stage. 
in different people.” 

“ Differs, sir! I’m going mad! 
I look like a green monkey.” 

‘‘In me, the colour was a strong 
yellow. .But have you read the de- 
scriptions that are given in the wrap- 
per ? ” 


You’re 
It differs 
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« I should think so! Much good 
they do me! Sir, you're a humbug! 
—an impostor! I'ma sight to be seen 
for the rest of my life! Look at me, 
sir! Eyebrows, whiskers, and all.” 

* Rather a singular appearance, 
just at present, I must own,” said the 
gentleman, his face turning suddenly 
red all over, with the violent effort he 
was making to prevent an explosion 
of laughter. He soon, however, re- 
covered himself, and added coolly, * if 
you'll only persevere.” 

«‘ Persevere!” interrupted Titmouse, 
violently, clapping his hat on his head, 
s¢ I'll teach you to persevere in taking 
in the public. I'll have a warrant out 
against you.” 

«* Oh, my dear sir, I’m accustomed 
to all this!” 

« The—devil—you—are !” gasped 
Titmouse, quite aghast. 

* Oh, often—often, while the liquid 
is performing the first stage of the 
change; but, in a day or two after- 
wards, the parties generally come back 
smiling into my shop with heads as 
black as crows.”’ 

“No! But really—do they, sir ?” 
interrupted Titmouse, drawing a long 
breath. 


“‘ Hundreds, I may say thousands, 


my dear sir! And one lady gave me 
a picture of herself, in her black hair, 
to make up for her abuse of me when 
it was in a puce colour.” 

«‘ But do you recollect any one’s 
hair turning green, and then getting 
black?’ enquired Titmouse, with 
trembling anxiety. 

* Recollect any? Fifty, at least. 
For instance, there was Lord Albert 
Addlehead—but why should I name 
names? I know hundreds! But 
every thing is honour and confiden- 
tial here! 

«* And did Lord What’s-his-name’s 
hair go green, and then black; and 
was it at first as light as mine?” 

« His hair was redder, and in con- 
sequence it became greener, and now 
is blacker than ever yours will be.” 

“ Well, if I and my landlady have 
this morning used an ounce, we've 
used a quarter of a pound of soft soap 
ae 

“‘ Soft soap!—soft soap! That ex- 
plains all,” (he forgot how well it had 
been already explained by him.) “ By 
Heavens, sir!—soft soap! You may 
have ruined your hair forever!” Tit- 
mouse opened his eyes and mouth 
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with a start of terror, it not occurring 
to him that the intolerable green had 
preceded and caused, not followed, the 
use of the soft soap. ‘“ Go home, my 
dear sir! God bless you—go home, as 
you value your hair; take this small 
bottle of Damascus cream, and rub it 
in before it’s too late; and then use 
the remainder of the” ——. 

«* Then youdon’t think it’s too late?” 
enquired Titmouse, faintly ; and hav- 
ing been assured to the contrary— 
having asked the price of the Damas- 
cus cream, which was only three-and- 
sixpence, (stamp included)—he paid 
it with a rueful air, and took his de- 
parture. He sneaked along the streets, 
with the air of a pickpocket fearful 
that every one he met was an officer 
who had his eye onhim. He was not, 
in fact, very far off the mark; for 
many a person smiled, and stared, and 
turned round to look at him as he 
went along. 

[I wonder, now, what effect the 
perusal of these pages must have upon 
the reader, gentle or simple, young or 
old, male or female, who has shared 
the folly of Titmouse in the particular 
now under consideration? They can- 
not help laughing at the trouble of 
Titmouse ; but it is accompanied by 
a blush at the absurd weakness of 
which themselves have been guilty. 
Depend upon it, my gentleman, that 
every man or woman of sense who 
sees you, and suspects or knows what 
you have been about, can scarce help 
bursting out a-laughing at you, and 
writes you down ever after—ass. But 
if they do this on seeing him who 
has so weakly attempted to disguise 
red-coloured hair, what sorrow, min- 
gled with contempt, must they feel 
when they see a man, or woman, 
ashamed of—crey HAIRS—a “ crown 
of rejoicing to them that have done 
well,” a mark of one towhom God has 
given long life, as the means of gather- 
ing experience and wisdom—and dis- 
honouring those grey hairs by the des- 
perate folly of Tittlebat Titmouse ?] 

Titmouse slunk up stairs to his room, 
in a sad state of depression, and spent 
the next hour in rubbing into his hair 
the Damascus cream. He rubbed till 
he could hardly hold his arms up any 
longer from sheer fatigue. Having 
risen, at length, to mark, from the 
glass, the progress he had made, he 
found that the only result of his per- 
severing exertions had been to give a 
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greasy shining appearance to the hair, 
that remained as green ad ever. With 
a half-uttered groan he sunk down 
upon a chair, and fell into a sort of 
abstraction, which was interrupted by 
a sharp knock at his door. Titmouse 
started up, trembled, and stood for a 
moment or two irresolute, glancing 
fearfully at the glass ; and then, open- 
ing the door, let in Mr Gammon, who 
started back a pace or two, as if he 
had been shot, on catching sight of 
the strange figure of Titmouse. It 
was useless for Gammon to try to 
check his laughter ; so, leaning against 
the door-post, he yielded to theimpulse, 
and laughed without intermission for 
at least two minutes. ‘l'itmouse felt 
desperately angry, but feared to show 
it; and the timid, rueful, lackadaisi« 
cal air with which he regarded the 
dreaded Mr Gammon, only prolonged 
and aggravated the agonies of that 
gentleman. When at length he had 
a little recovered himself, holding his 
left hand to his side, with an exhausted 
air, he entered the little apartment, 
and asked Titmouse what in the name 
of heaven he had been doing to him- 
self. ‘* Without this” (in the absurd 
slang of the lawyers) that he knew all 
the while quite well what Titmouse 
had been about; but he wanted the 
enjoyment of hearing Titmouse’s own 
account of the matter. Titmouse, not 
daring to hesitate, complied —Gam- 
mon listening in an agony of suppress- 
ed laughter, all the while seeming on 
the point of bursting a bloodvessel. 
He looked as little at Titmouse as he 
could, and was growing a little more 
sedate, when Titmouse, in a truly 
lamentable tone, enquired, “ What’s 
the good, Mr Gammon, of ten thou- 
sand a-year with such a head of hair 
as this?” On hearing which Gam- 
mon jumped off his chair, started to 
the window, and such an explosion of 
laughter followed as threatened to 
crack the panes of glass before him. 
This was too much for Titmouse, 
who presently cried aloud in a grie- 
vous manner ; and Gammon, suddenly 
ceasing his laughter, turned round and 
apologized in the most earnest man- 
ner ; after which he uttered an ‘ubun- 
dance of sympathy for the sufferings 
which “ he deplored being unable to 
alleviate.” He even restrained him- 
self when Titmouse again and again 
asked if he could not * have the law” 
of the man who had so imposed on 
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him. Gammon diverted the thoughts 
of his suffering client, by taking from 
his pocket some very imposing pack- 
ages of paper, tied round with red 
tape. From time to time, however, 
he almost split his nose with efforts to 
restrain his laughter, on catching a 
fresh glimpse of poor Titmouse’s em- 
erald hair. Gammon was a man of 
business, however; and in the midst 
of all this distracting excitement, con- 
trived to get Titmouse’s signature to 
sundry papers of no little consequence ; 
amongst others, first, to a bond con- 
ditioned for the payment of L.500; 
secondly, another for L.10,000 ; and, 
lastly, an agreement (of which he gave 
Titmouse an alleged copy) by which 
Titmouse, in consideration of Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap using 
their best exertions to put him in the 
possession of the estate, &c. &c., 
bound himself to conform to their 
wishes in every thing, on pain of their 
instantly throwing up the whole af- 
fair, looking out for another heir-at- 
law (!) and issuing execution forth- 
with against Titmouse for all ex- 
penses incurred under his retainer. 
I said that Gammon gave his confiding 
client an alleged copy of this agree- 
ment ;—it was not a real copy, for 
certain stipulations appeared in each 
that were not intended to appear in 
the other, for reasons which were per- 
fectly satisfactory to Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap. When Gammon 
had got to this point, he thought it the 
fitting opportunity for producing’ a 
second five-pound note. He did so, 
and put Titmouse thereby into an 
ecstasy which pushed out of his head, 
for a while, all recollection of what 
had happened to his hair. He had at 
that moment nearly eleven pounds in 
hard cash! Gammon easily obtained 
from him an account of his little mo- 
ney transactions with Huckaback—of 
which, however, all he could tell was 
—that for ten shillings down, he had 
given a written engagement to pay 
fifty pounds on getting the estate. Of 
this Gammon made a careful memo- 
randum, explaining the atrocious vil- 
lany of Huckaback—and, in short, 
that if he (Titmouse) did not look very 
sharply about him, he would be robbed 
right and left; so that it was of the 
utmost consequence to him early to 
learn how to distinguish between false 
and true friends. Gammon went on 
to assure him that the instrument he 
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had given to Huckaback was, proba- 
bly, in point of law, not worth a far- 
thing, on the ground of its being both 
fraudulent and usurious; and inti- 
mated something, which Titmouse did 
not very distinctly comprehend, about 
the efficacy of a bill in equity for a 
discovery ; which, at a very insignifi- 
cant expense, (not exceeding £100,) 
would enable the plaintiff in equity, to 
put the defendant in equity (¢. e. 
Huckaback) in the way of declaring, 
on his solemn oath, that he had ad- 
vanced the full sum of £50: and hav- 
ing obtained this important and satis- 
factory result, Titmouse would have 
the opportunity of disproving the 
statement of Huckaback—if he could ; 
which of course he could not. By 
this process, however, a little profit- 
able employment would have been 
afforded to a certain distinguished 
firm in Saffron Hill—and that was 
something—to Gammon. 

* But, by the way, talking of mo- 
ney,” said Titmouse, suddenly, “* how 
surprising handsome Mr Tag-rag has 
behaved to. me !”” 

** Indeed, my dear sir!” exclaimed 
Gammon, with real curiosity, “ what 
has he done ?” 

«* Advanced me five pounds—all of 
his own head !” 

** Are you serious, Mr Titmouse ?” 
enquired Gammon. 

Titmouse produced the change 
which he had obtained for Tag-rag’s 
five-pound note, minus only the prices 
of the Cyanochaitanthropopoion, the 
Damascus Cream, and the eyeglass. 
Gammon merely stroked his chin in a 
thoughtful manner. So occupied, in- 
deed, was he with his reflections, that 
though his eye was fixed on the ludi- 
crous figure of Titmouse, which so 
shortly before had occasioned him such 
paroxysms of laughter, he did not 
feel the least inclination even to a 
smile. Tag-rag advance Titmouse 
five pounds! Throwing as much smil- 
ing indifference into his manner as was 
possible, he asked Titmouse the parti- 
culars of so strange a transaction. 
Titmouse answered (how truly the 
reader can judge) that Mr Tag-rag 
had, in the very handsomest way, vo- 
lunteered the loan of five pounds; and 
moreover offered him any further sum 
he might require! 

*«* What a charming change, Mr 
Titmouse !"’ exclaimed Gammon, with 
a watchful eye and anxious smile. 
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* Most delightful !"’ 

* Rather ‘sudden, too!—eh ?—Mr 
Titmouse ?” 

«‘ Why—no—no ; I should say,’pon 
my life, certainly not. The fact is, 
we've long misunderstood each other. 
He’s had an uncommon good opinion 
of me all the while—people have tried 
to set him against me; but it's no use, 
he’s found them out—he told me so! 
And he’s not only said, but done the 
handsome thing! He’s turned up, by 
Jove, a trump all of a sudden—though 
it long looked an ugly one.” 

“ Ha, ha, hal—very !—how curi- 
ous!” exclaimed Mr Gammon, me- 
chanically revolving several import- 
ant matters in his mind. 

** I’m going, too, to dine at Satin 
Lodge, Mr Tag-rag’s country house, 
next Sunday.” 

** Indeed! It will be quite a change 
for you, Mr Titmouse.” 

** Yes, it will, by Jove; and—a— 
a—what’s more—there’s—hem !—you 
understand ?” 

“© Go on, I beg, my dear Mr Tit- 
mouse.” 

“« There’s a lady in the case—not 
that she’s said any thing ; but anod’s 
as good as a wink to a blind horse— 
eh? Mr Gammon ?” 

« T should think so—Miss Tag-rag 
will have money, of course ?” 

* You’ve hit it! Lots! But I’ve 
not made up my mind.” 

{I'd better undeceive this poor 
devil at once, as to this sordid wretch 
Tag-rag, (thought Gammon,) other- 
wise the cunning old rogue may get a 
very mischievous hold upon him! 
And a lady in the case! The old 
seamp has a daughter! Whew! this 
will never do! Thesooner I enlighten 
my young friend, the better—though 
at a little risk. ] 

«‘ It’s very important to be able to 
tell who are real and who false friends, 
as I was saying just now, my dear 
Titmouse,” said Gammon, seriously. 

* T think so. Now look, for in- 
stance, there’s that fellow Hucka- 
back. I should say he” 

«Pho! pho! my dear sir, a mere 
beetle—he’s not worth thinking of, one 
way or the other. But, can’t you guess 
another sham friend, who has changed 
so suddenly.” 

“ Do you mean Mr Tag-rag— 
eh ?” 

** I mention no names; but it’s 
rather odd, that when I am speaking 
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of hollow-hearted friends, you should 
at.onee name Mr Tag-rag.” 

“ The proofof the pudding—hand. 
some is that handsome does ; and I’ve 
got £5 of his money, at any rate.” 

** Of course, he took no security for 
such a trifle, between such close 
friends as you and him ?” 

« Oh—why—now you mention it— 
But, ’twas only a line—one line.” 

«I knew it, my dear sir,” inter- 
rupted Gammon, calmly, with a sig- 
nificant smile—“ Tag-rag and Hucka- 
back, they're on a par—ah, ha, ha!” 
My dear Titmouse, you are too 
honest and confiding !” 

«* What keen eyes you lawyers 
have, to be sure! Well—I never” — 
he was evidently somewhat stagger- 
ed.—** I—I—must say,” he presently 
added, looking gratefully at Gammon, 
« T think I do now know of a true 
friend, that sent me two five-pound 
notes, and never asked for any secu- 
rity.” 


** My dear sir, you really pain me 


by alluding to such a matter !” 

[Oh, Gammon, is not this too bad ? . 
What are the papers which you know 
are now in your pocket, signed only 
this very evening by Titmouse ?] 


** You are not a match for Tag-rag, 
Titmouse ; because he was made for 
a tradesman—you are not. Do you 
think he would have parted with his 
£5 but for value received? Oh, Tag- 
rag! Tag-rag!” 

*‘T_I really begin to think, Mr 
Gammon—’pon my soul, I do think 
you're right.” 

* Think !— Why—for a man of your 
acuteness—how could he imagine you 
could forget the long course of insult 
and tyranny; that he should change 
all of a sudden—just now, when”—— 

* Ay—by Jove!—just when I’m 
coming into my property,” interrupted 
Titmouse, quickly. 

“ To be sure—to be sure !—Just 
now, I say, to make this sudden 
change! Bah! bah!” 

«I hate Tag-rag, and always did. 
Now, he’s trying to take me in, just as 
he does every body; but I’ve found 
him out—I won't lay out a penny with 
him.” 

** Would you, do you think, ever 
have seen the inside of Satin Lodge, 
if you hadn’t "—— 

* Why, I don’t know—I really 
think—hem !” 

* Were you, my dear sir ?—But now 
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a scheme occurs to me—a very amu- 
sing idea. Shall I tell you a way of 
proving to his own face how insincere 
and interested he is towards you? Go 
to dinner, by all means, eat his good 
things, hear all that the whole set of 
them have to say, and just before you 
go, (it will require you to have your 
wits about you,) pretend, with a long 
face, that our affair is all a bottle of 
smoke: say that Messrs Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap have told you the day 
before that they had made a horrid 
mistake.”’ 

’Pon my life, I—I—really— 
daren’t—I couldn’t—I couldn't keep it 
up—he’d half kill me. Besides, there 
will be Miss Tag-rag, it would be the 
death of her, 1 know.” 

‘* Miss Tag-rag! Gracious Heavens! 
What on earth can you have to do 
with her? You—why, if you really 
succeed in getting this fine property, 
she might make a very suitable wife 
for one of your grooms.” 

“ Ah! I don’t know—she may be a 
devilish fine girl, and the old fellow 
will have atolerable penny to leave her 
—and a bird in the hand—eh? Be- 
sides, | know what she’s all along—~ 
hem !—but that doesn’t signify.” 

* Pho! pho! Ridiculous! Ha, ha, 
ha! Fancy Miss Tag-rag Mrs Tit- 
mouse! Your eldest son—ah, ha, ha! 
Tag-rag Titmouse, Esq. Delightful! 
Your honoured father a draper in Ox. 
ford Street!” All this might be very 
clever, but it did not seem to dell upon 
Titmouse, whose little heart had been 
reached by a cunning hint of Tag- 
rag’s, concerning his daughter’s flat- 
tering estimate of Titmouse’s personal 
appearance. The reason why Gam- 
mon attacked so seriously a matter, 
which appeared so chimerical and pre- 
posterous, was this—that, according to 
his present plan, Titmouse was to re- 
main for some considerable while at 
Tag-rag’s, and, with his utter weak- 
ness of character, might be worked 
upon by Tag-rag and his daughter, 
and get inveigled into an engagement 
which might be productive, hereafter 
of no little embarassment. He suc- 
ceeded, however, at length, in obtain- 
ing Titmouse’s promise to adopt his 
suggestion, and thereby discover the 
true nature of the feelings entertained 
towards him at Satin Lodge. He 
shook Titmouse energetically by the 
hand, and left him perfectly certain, 
that if there was one person in the 
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world worthy of his esteem, and even 
reverence, that person was OlLy 
Gamwon, Esa. 

As he bent his steps towards Saf- 
fron Hill, he reflected rather anxiously 
on several matters that had occurred 
to him during the interview which I 
have just described. On reaching the 
office he was presently closeted with 
Mr Quirk, to whom, first and foremost, 
he exhibited and delivered the docu- 
ments to which he had obtained Tit- 
mouse’s signature, and which, the 
reader will allow me to assure him, 
were of a somewhat different tex- 
ture, from a certain legal instrument 
or security which I laid before him 
some little time ago. 

«“ Now, Gammon,” said the old gentle- 
man, as soon as he had locked up in his 
safe the above-mentioned documents— 
** Now, Gammon, I think we may be 
up and at ’em; load our guns, and 
blaze away,” and he rubbed his hands. 

«* Yes, and long enough we've been 
in preparation! But I just want to 
name'a thing or two that has occurred 
to me while with Titmouse.” Then 


he told ‘him of the effects which had 
followed the use of the potent Cyan- 
ochaitanthropopoion, at which old 
Quirk almost laughed himself into fits. 


When, however, Gammon, with a se- 
rious air, mentioned the name of Miss 
Tag-rag, and his grave suspicions con- 
cerning her, Quirk bounced up out 
of his chair, almost startling Gammon 
out of Ais. If he had just been told 
that his banker had broke, he could 
searce have shown more emotion. 

The fact was, that he, too, had a 
DAUGHTER—an only child— Miss Quirk 
—whom he had destined to become 
Mrs Titmouse. 

«A designing old villain!” he 
exclaimed at length, and Gammon 
agreed with him ; but, strange to say, 
with all his acuteness, never adverted 
to the real cause of Quirk’s sudden 
and vehement exclamation. When 
Gammon told him of the manner in 
which he had opened Titmouse’s eyes 
to the knavery of Tag-rag, and the 
expedient he had suggested for its de- 
monstration, Quirk could have wor- 
shipped Gammon, and could not help 
rising and shaking him very energeti- 
cally by the hand, much to his astonish- 
ment. After a long consultation, two 
things were agreed upon by the part- 
ners; to look out fresh lodgings for 
Titmouse, and remove him presently 
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altogether from the company afd in- 
fluence of Tag-rag. Some time after 
they had parted, Quirk came with an 
eager air into Mr Gammon’s room, 
with a most important suggestion, viz. 
whether it would not be possible for 
them to get Tag-rag to become a surety 
to them, by-and-by, on behalf of Tit- 
mouse? Gammon was delighted !— 
He heartily commended Mr Quirk’s 
sagacity, and promised to turn it about 
in his thoughts very carefully. Not hav- 
ing been let entirely into Quirk’s po- 
licy, (of which the reader has, how- 
ever, just had a glimpse,) he did not 
see the difficulties which kept Quirk 
awake almost all that night—how to 
protect Titmouse from the machina- 
tions of Tag-rag and his daughter, and 
yet keep Tag-rag sufficiently interest- 
ed in, and intimate with Titmouse to 
entertain, by-and-by, the idea of be- 
coming surety for him to them, the 
said Messrs Quirk,Gammon, and Snap; 
and how to manage Titmouse all the 
while, so as to forward their objects, 
and also that of turning his attention 
towards Miss Quirk, was really rather 
a difficult problem. Quirk looked 
down on Tag-rag with honest indig- 
nation, as a mean and mercenary fel- 
low, whose unprincipled schemes, 
thank Heaven! he already saw through, 
and from which he resolved to rescue 
his innocent and confiding client, who 
was made for better things—to wit, 
Miss Quirk. 

When Titmouse rose the next 
morning, (Saturday,) behold—he found 
his hair had become of a variously 
shaded purple or violet colour! As- 
tonishment and apprehension by turns 
possessed him, as he stared into the 
glass at this unlooked-for change of 
colour; and hastily dressing himself, 
after swallowing a very slight break- 
fast, off he went once more to the sci- 
entific establishment in Bond Street, 
to which he had been indebted for his 
The 
distinguished inventor and proprietor 
of the Cyanochaitanthropopoion was 
behind the counter as usual—calm and 
confident as ever. 

** Ah! I see—as I said ! as I said! 
Isn’t it ?— coming round quicker 
than usual—Really, I'm selling more 
of the article than I can possibly 
make.” 

“* Well,”—at length said Titmouse, 
as soon as he had recovered from the 
surprise occasioned by the sudden yo- 
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lubility with which he had been assail- 
ed on entering—*“‘ then is it really 
going on tolerable well?” taking off 
his hat, and looking anxiously into a 
glass that hung close by. 

“ Tolerable well! delightful! per- 
fect! couldn’t be better! If you'd 
studied the thing, you'd know, sir, 
that purple is the middle colour be- 
tween green and black. Indeed, 
black’s only purple and green mixed, 
which explains the whole thing!" 
Titmouse listened with infinite satis« 
faction to this philosophical state- 
ment. 

«* Remember, sir—my hair is to 
come like yours—eh? you recollect, 
sir?” 

‘* T have very little doubt, of it, sir 
—nay, I am certain of it, knowing ft 
by experience.” 

[The scamp had been hired ex- 
pressly for the purpose of lying thus 
in support of the Cyanochaitanthropo- 
poion ; his own hair being a natural 
black.] 

“ 1m going to a grand dinner to- 
morrow, sir,” said Titmouse, * with 
some devilish great people, at the 
west end of the town—eh? you under- 
stand? will it do by that:time ? Would 
give a trifle to get my hair a shade 
darker by that time—for—hem !— 
most lovely girl—eh ? you understand 
the thing ?—devilish anxious, and all 
that sort of thing, you know!” 

** Yes—I do,” replied the gentleman 
of the shop, in a confidential tone ; and 
opening one of the glass doors behind 
him, took out a bottle considerably 
larger than the first, and handed it to 
Titmouse. ‘ This,” said he, * will 
complete the thing; it combines che- 
mically with the purple particles, and 
the result is—generally arrived at in 
about two days’ time ”’ 

“ But it will do something in a 
night’s time—eh ?—surely.” 

** T should think so! But here it is 
—it is called the TrTaracMENoN 
ABRACADABRA.” 

«* What a name!” exclaimed Tit- 
mouse, with a kind ofawe. ‘ ’Pon 
honour, it almost takes one’s breath 
away "——— 

«It will do more, sir—it will take 
your red hair away!—By the way, 
only the day before yesterday, a lady 
of high rank, (between ourselves, Lady 
Caroline Carrot,) whose red hair 
always seemed as if it would have set 
her bonnet in a blaze, came here, 
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after two days’ use of the Cyanochai- 
tanthropopoion, and one day’s use of 
this Tetaragmenon Abracadabra— 
and asked me if I knew her. Upon 
my soul I did not, till she solemnly 
assured me she was really Lady Ca- 
roline !” 

‘* How much is it?” eagerly en- 
quired Titmouse, thrusting his hand 
into his pocket, with no little excite- 
ment. 

«* Only nine-and-sixpence.” 

*‘ Good gracious, what a price !— 
nine-and-six ”"—— 

«* Would you believe it, sir? This 
extraordinary fluid cost a great Ger- 
man chemist his whole life to bring. to 
perfection ; and it contains expensive 
materials from all the four corners of 
the world.” 

“‘ l’ve laid out a large figure with 
you, sir, this day or two—couldn’t 
you say eight sh ”—— 

‘© We never abate, sir,” said the - 
gentleman, rather haughtily. Of 
course, poor Titmouse bought the 
thing ; not a little depressed, however, 
at the heavy prices he had paid for 
the three bottles, and the uncertainty 
he felt as to the ultimate issue. That 
night, he was so well satisfied with the 
progress which the hair on his head 
was making, (for, by candle-light, it 
really looked very dark,) that he re- 
solved—at all events for the present— 
to leave well alone ;—or at the utmost, 
to try the effects of the Tetaragmenon 
Abracadabra only upon his eyebrows 
and whiskers. Into them he rubbed 
the new specific ; which, on the bottle 
being opened, surprised him in two 
respects : —first, it was perfectly 
colourless ; secondly, it had a most 
infernal smell. However—it was no 
use hesitating; he had bought and 
paid for it; and the papers it was 
folded in gave an account of its suc- 
cess that was really irresistible and 
unquestionable. Away, therefore, he 
rubbed—and when he had finished, 
got into bed, in humble hope as to the 
result, which would be disclosed by 
the morning’s light. But would you 
believe it? When he looked at hime 
self in the glass, about six o’clock, (at 
which hour he awoke,) I protest it is 
a fact, that his eyebrows and whiskers 
were as white as snow; which, com- 
bining with the purple colour of the 
hair on his head, rendered him one of 
the most astounding objects (in human 
shape) the eye of man had ever be- 
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held. There was the wisdom of age 
seated in his eyebrows and whiskers, 
unspeakable youthful folly in his fea- 
tures, and a purple crown of WonDER 
on his head. 

Really, it seemed as if the devil 
were wreaking his spite on Mr Tit- 
mouse—nay, perhaps it was the devil 
himself who had served him with the 
bottles, in Bond Street. Or was it a 
mere ordinary servant of the devil— 
some greedy, impudent, unprincipled 
speculator, who, desirous of acting on 
the approved maxim—Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili—had pitched 
on Titmouse (seeing the sort of per- 
son he was) as a godsend, quite 
reckless what effect he produced on 
his hair, so as the stuff was paid for, 
and its effects noted? It might pos- 
sibly have been sport to the gentleman 
of the shop, but it was near proving 
death to poor Titmouse, who really 
might have resolved on throwing 
himself out of the window, only that 
he saw it was not big enough for a 
baby to get through. He turned 
aghast at the monstrous object which 
his little glass presented to him; and 
sunk down upon the bed, with a feeling 
asif he werenowfit fordeath. Asbefore, 
Mrs Squallop made her appearance, 
with his kettle for breakfast. He was 
sitting at the table, dressed, and with 
his arms folded, with a reckless air, 
not at all caring to conceal the new 
and still more frightful change which 
he had undergone since she saw him 
last. Mrs Squallop stared at him for 
a second or two in silence ;—then, 
stepping back out of the room, sud- 
denly Row to the door, and stood 
outside, laughing vehemently. 

** T’ll kick you down stairs ! ” shout- 
ed Titmouse, rushing to the door, pale 

with fury, and pulling it open. 

‘ « Mr—Mr—Titmouse—you'll be 
the death of me—you will—you will!” 
—gasped Mrs Squallop, almost black 
in the face, and the water running out 
of the kettle, which she was uncon- 
sciously holding ina slant. After a 
while, however, they got reconciled. 
Mrs Squallop had fancied he had been 
but rubbing chalk on his eyebrows 
and whiskers ; and seemed dismayed 
indeed on hearing the true state of the 
case. He imploréd her to send out 
for a small bottle of ink ; but as it was 
Sunday morning none could be got— 
and she teased him to try a little 
‘blacking! He did—but of course it 
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was useless, He sat for an hour or 
two in an ecstasy of grief and rage. 
What would he now have given never 
to have meddled with the hair which 
God had thought fit to send him into 
the world with? Alas, with what 
mournful force Mrs Squallop’s words 
again and again recurred to him! To 
say that he eat breakfast would be 
searcely correct. He drank a single 
cup of cocoa, and eat about three 
inches’ length and thickness of a roll 
—and then put away his breakfast 
things on the window-shelf. If he had 
been in the humour to go to church 
—how could he? he would have been 
turned out as an object involuntarily 
exciting every body to laughter! 
Yet, poor soul, in this extremity of 
misery, he was not utterly neglected ; 
for he had that morning quite a little 
levee. First came Mr Snap, who, 
having quite as keen and clear an eye 
for his own interest as his senior part- 
ners, had early seen how capable was 
acquaintance with Titmouse of being 
turned to his (Snap’s) great advantage. 
He had come, therefore, dressed very 
stylishly, to do a little bit of toadying 
on the sly, (on his own exclusive 
account ;) and had brought with him, 
for the edification of Titmouse, a copy 
of that day’s Sunday Flash, which 
contained a long account of a bloody 
fight between Birmingham Bigbones 
and London Littlego, for £500 aside 
—eighty rounds were fought, both 
men killed, and their seconds had 
bolted to Boulogne. Poor Snap, how- 
ever, though he had come with the 
best intentions, and the most anxious 
wish to evince profound respect for the 
future master of ten thousand a-year, 
was quite taken by storm by the 
very first glimpse he got of Titmouse, 
and could not for a long whil¢ recover 
himself. He had come to ask Tit- 
mouse to dine with him at a tavern in 
the Strand, where there was to be ca- 
pital singing in the evening ; and also 
to accompany him, on the ensuing 
morning, to the Old Bailey, to hear 
*a most interesting trial” for bigamy, 
in which Snap was concerned for the 
prisoner—a miscreant, who had been 
married to five living women. Snap 
conceived (and very justly) that it 
would give Titmouse a striking idea 
of his (Snap’s) importance, to see him 
so much, and apparently so familiar] 
concerned with well-known counsel. | 
In his own terse and quaint way, 
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he was explaining to Titmouse the 
various remedies he had against the 


Bond Street Impostor, both by in- 


dictment and action on the case; 
nay, (getting a little, however, be- 
yond his depth,) he assured the eager 
Titmouse, that a bill of discovery 
would lie in equity, to ascertain what 
the Titaragmenon Abracadabra was 
composed of, with a view to an in- 
dictment against its owner — when 
his learned display was interrupted 
by a double knock, and—oh!—enter 
Mr Gammon. Whether he or Snap 
fell more disconcerted, I cannot 
say; but Snap Jooked the most con- 
fused and sneaking. Each told the 
other a lie, in as easy, good-na- 
tured a way as he could assume, 
concerning the object of his visit to 
Titmouse. Thus they were going on, 
when—another knock—and, * Is this 
Mr Titmouse’s ?"’ enquired a voice, 
which brought a little colour into the 
face of both Gammon and Snap ; for 
it was absolutely old Quirk, who 
bustled breathless into the room, on 
his first visit, and seemed completely 
confounded by the sight of both his 
partners. What with this, and the 
amazing appearance presented by Tit- 
mouse, Mr Quirk was so overwhelmed 
that he scarce spokea syllable. Each 
of the three partners felt (in his own 
way) exquisite embarrassment. Huck- 
aback some time afterwards made his 
appearance, but him Titmouse uncere- 
moniously dismissed in a twinkling, 
in spite of a vehement remonstrance. 
But presently, behold another arrival 
—Mr Tag-rag, who had come to an- 
nounce that his carriage, (%. e a 
queer, rickety, little one-horse chaise, 
with a tallow-faced boy in it, in faded 
livery,) was waiting to convey Mr 
Titmouse to Satin Lodge, and take 
him a long drive in the country !— 
Each of these four worthies could have 
spit in the other's face ; first, for de- 
tecting, and secondly, for rivadling him 
in his schemes upon Titmouse. A few 
minutes after the arrival of Tag-rag, 
Gammon, half.choked with disgust, 
and despising himself even more than 
his fellow-visiters, sluak off, followed 
almost immediately by Quirk, who 
was dying to consult him on this new 
aspect of affairs which had presented 
itself. Snap (who, ever since the ar- 
rival of Messrs Quirk and Gammon, 
had felt like an ape on hot irons) very 
shortly followed in the footsteps of his 
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partners, having made no engagement 
whatever with Titmouse; and thus 
the enterprising and determined Tag- 
rag was left master of the field. e 

had in fact come to do business; and 
business he determined to do. As for 
Gammon, during the short time he 
had stayed, how he had endeared him- 
self to Titmouse, by explaining, not 
aware that Titmouse had confessed all 
to. Snap, the singular change in the 

colour of his hair to have been ocea- 

sioned simply by the intense mental 
anxiety through which he had lately 
passed! The anecdotes he -told of 
sufferers, whose hair a single night’s 
agony had changed to all the colours 
of the rainbow! Though Tag-rag 
out- stayed all his fellow-visiters, in the 
manner which has been described, he 
could not prevail upon Titmouse to 
accompany him in his “ carriage,” for 
Titmouse pleaded a pressing engage- 
ment, (i. ¢. a desperate attempt he 
purposed making to obtain some ink,) 

but pledged himself to make his ap- 
pearance at Satin Lodge at the ap- 
pointed hour, (half-past three for four 
o'clock.) Away, therefore, drove 
Tag-rag, delighted that Satin Lodge 

would so soon contain so resplendent 
a visiter—indignant at the cringing, 
sycophantic attentions of Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, against whom 
he resolved to put Titmouse on his 
guard, and infinitely astonished at the 
extraordinary change that had taken 
place in the colour of Titmouse’s hair. 

Partly influenced by the explanation 
which Gammon had given of the phe- 
nomenon, Tag-rag resigned himself to 
feelings of simple wonder. Titmouse 
was doubtless passing through stages 
of physical transmogrification, corre- 
sponding with the marvellous change 
that was taking place in his circum. 
stances;—and for all he (Tag-rag) 

knew, other and more extraordinary 

changes were going on; Titmouse 

might be growing at the rate of half-_ 
an-inch a-day, and soon stand before 

him a man more than six feet high! 

Considerations such as these invested 

Titmouse with infense and overpower- 

ing interest in the estimation of Tag- 

rag; how could he make enough of 
him at Satin Lodge that day? If ever 

that hardened sinner felt inclined to 

utter an inward prayer, it was as he 

drove home—that Heaven would ar- 

ray his daughter in angel hues to the 

eyes of Titmouse ! 
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My friend Tittlebat made his ap- 
pearance at the gate of Satin Lodge, 
at about a quarter to four o'clock. 
Good gracious, how he had dressed 
himself out! He considerably exceed- 
ed his appearance when first presented 
to the reader. 

‘Miss Tag-rag had been before her 
glass ever since the instant of her re- 
turn from chapel, up to within ten mi- 
nutes’ time of Titmouse’s arrival. An 
hour and a half at least had she be- 
stowed on her hair, disposing it in little 
corkscrew and somewhat scanty curls, 
that quite glistened in bear's grease, 
hanging on each side of a pair of lean 
and sallow cheeks. The colour which 
ought to have distributed itself over 
her cheeks, in roseate delicacy, had 
thought fit to collect itself into the tip 
of her sharp little nose. Her small 
grey eyes beamed with the gentle and 
attractive expression that was percep- 
tible in her father’s, and her project- 
ing under lip reminded every body of 
that delicate feature in her mother. 
She was very short, and her figure 
rather skinny and angular. She wore 
her lilac-coloured frock ; her waist 
being pinched in to a degree that made 
you think of a fit of the colic when 
you looked at her. A long red sash, 
tied in a most elaborate bow, gave a 
very brilliant air to her dress generally. 
She had a thin gold chain round her 
neck, and wore long white gloves ; her 
left hand holding a pocket- handkerchief, 
which she had suffused with bergamotte 
that scented the whole room. Mrs 
Tag-rag had made herself very splen- 
did, in a red silk gown and staring 
head-dress. As for Mr Tag-rag, 
whenever he was dressed in his Sun- 
day clothes, he looked the model of a 
dissenting minister ; in his black coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers, and primly- 
tied white neckerchief, with no shirt- 
collar visible. For a quarter of an 
hour had this interesting trio been 
standing at their parlour window, in 
anxious expectation of Titmouse’s ar- 
rival ; their only amusement being the 
numberless dusty stage-coaches driving 
every five minutes close past their gate, 
(which was about ten yards from their 
house,) at once enlivening and rural- 
izing the scene. Oh, that poor labur- 
num—laden with dust, drooping with 


; 


drought, and evidently in the very last | 


stage of a decline—that was planted 
beside the little gate! Tag-rag spoke 
of cutting it down ; but Mrs and Miss 
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Tag-rag begged its life a little longer 
—and then that subject dropped. 
How was it that, though both the ladies 
had sat under a thundering discourse 
from Mr Dismal Horror that morning 
—they had never once since thought 
or spoke of him or his sermon—never 
even opened his ‘ Groans?’ The 
reason was plain. They thought of Tit- 
mouse, who was bringing “ airs from 
heaven ;” while Horror brought only 
‘blasts from hell °—and those they had 
every day in the week, (his sermons 
on the Sunday, his ** Groans” on the 
week-day.) At length Miss Tag-rag’s 
little heart fluttered violently, for her 
papa told her that Titmouse was com- 
ing up the road—and so he was. Not 
dreaming that he could be seen, he 
stood beside the gate for a moment, 
under the melancholy laburnum ; and, 
taking a dirty-looking silk handker- 
chief out of his hat, slapped it vigor- 
ously about his boots, (from which cir- 
cumstance it may be inferred that he 
had walked,) and replaced it in his hat. 
Then he unbuttoned his surtout, ad- 
justed it nicely, and disposed his chain 
and eyeglass just so as to let the tip 
only of the latter be seen peeping out 
of his waistcoat ; twitched up his col- 
lars, plucked down his wrist- bands, 
drew the tip of a white pocket. hand- 
kerchief out of the pocket in the breast 
of his surtout, pulled a white glove 
halfway on his left hand; and, having 
thus given the finishing touches to his 
toilet, opened the gate, and—Tittlebat 
Titmouse, Esquire, the great guest of 
the day, for the first time in his life 
(swinging a little ebony cane about 
with careless grace) entered the do- 
main of Mr Tag-rag. 

The little performance I have been 
describing, though every bit of it pass- 
ing under the eyes of Tag-rag, his 
wife, and his daughter, had not excited 
a smile; their anxious feelings were 
too deep to be reached or stirred by 
light emotions. Miss Tag-rag turned 
very pale and trembled. 

‘“‘ La, pa,” said she faintly, “ how 
could you say he’d got white eyebrows 
and whiskers? They're a beautiful 
black.” 

Tag-rag was speechless: the fact 
was so—for Titmouse had, fortunately, 
obtained a little bottle of ink. As Tit- 
mouse approached the house, (Tag- 
rag hurrying out to open the door for 
him,) he saw the two ladies standing 
at the windows. Off went his hat,and 
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out dropped the silk handkerchief, not 
a little disconcerting him for the mo- 
ment. Tag-rag, however, soon occu- 
pied his attention at the door with 
anxious civilities, shaking him by the 
hand, hanging up his hat and stick, 
and then introducing him to the sit- 
ting-room. The ladies received him 
with most profound curtseys, which 
Titmouse returned with a quick em- 
barrassed bow, and an indistinct—* I 
hope you're well, mem!” 

If they had had presence of mind 
enough to observe it, the purple colour 
of Titmouse’s hair must have surprised 
them not a little; all they could see, 
however, was—the angelic owner of 
ten thousand a-year. 

The only person tolerably at his 
ease, and he only tolerably, was Mr 
Tag-rag ; and he asked his guest— 

‘** Wash your hands, Titmouse, be- 
fore dinner?” But Titmouse said he 
had washed them before he had come 
out. [The day was hot, and he had 
walked five miles at a slapping pace.] 
In a few minutes, however, he felt a 
little more assured; for it was impos- 
sible for him not to perceive the awful 
deference with which he was treated. 

** Seen the Sunday Flash, mem ?” 
said he, modestly, addressing Mrs 
Tag-rag. 

«¢ [_-I-—no—that is—not to-day,” 
she replied, colouring. 

‘“* Vastly amusing, isn’t it?’’ inter- 
posed Tag-rag, to prevent mischief— 
for he knew his wife would as soon 
have taken a cockatrice into her hand. 

«‘ Ye—e—s,” replied Titmouse, who 
had not even glanced at the copy 
which Snap had brought him. “ An 
uncommon good fight between Bir- 
mingham Big” —— 

Tag-rag saw his wife getting redder 
and redder. ‘ No news stirring about 
Ministers, is there?” said he, with a 
desperate attempt at a diversion. 

* Not that 1 have heard,” replied 
Titmouse. Soon he got a little fur- 
ther, and said how cheerful the stages 
going past must make the house. Tag- 
rag agreed with him. Then there was 
a little pause. 

*‘ Been to church, mem, this morn- 
ing, mem?” timidly enquired Tit- 
mouse of Miss Tag-rag. 

** Yes, sir,” she replied, faintly col- 
ouring, casting her eyes to the ground, 
and suddenly putting her hand into 
that of her mother—with such an inno- 
cent, engaging simplicity—like a timid 
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fawn lying as close as possible to its 
dam ! 

“We always go to chapel, sir,” 
said Mrs Tag-rag, confidently, in spite 
of a very fierce look from her hus- 
band ; “ the gospel isn’t preached in 
the Church of England. We sit under 
Mr Horror —a heavenly preacher! 
You’ve heard of Mr Horror ?” 

“Yes, mem! Oh, yes! Capital 
preacher!” replied Titmouse, who of 
course (being a true churchman) had 
never in his life heard of Mr Horror, 
or any other dissenter. 

«© When will dinner be reddy, Mrs 
T.?” enquired Tag-rag, abruptly, 
and with a very perceptible dash of 
sternness in his tone ; but dinner was 
announced the very next moment. He 
took his wife’s arm, and, in doing so, 
gave it a sudden vehement pressure, 
which, coupled with a furious glance, 


‘explained to her the extent to which 


she had incurred his anger. She 
thought, however, of Mr Horror, and 
was silent. 

Titmouse’s proffered arm the timid 
Miss Tag-rag scarcely touched with 
the tip of her finger, as she walked 
beside him to dinner. Titmouse soon 
got tolerably composed and cheerful “ 
at dinner, (which ‘consisted of a little 
piece of nice roast beef, with plenty 
of horse-radish, Yorkshire pudding, a 
boiled fowl, a plum-pudding made 
by Mrs Tag-rag, and custards which 
had been superintended by Miss Tag- 
rag,) and, to oblige his hospitable host 
and hostess, eat till he was fit to burst. 
Miss Tag-rag, though really very 
hungry, eat only a very small slice of 
beef, and a quarter of a custard, and 
drank a third of a glass of sherry af- 
ter dinner. She never once spoke, 
except in hurried answers to her papa 
and mamma; and, sitting exactly op- 
posite Titmouse, (with only a plate 
of greens and a boiled fowl between 
them, ) wascontinually colouring when- 
ever their eyes happened to encounter 
one another, on which occasion hers 
would suddenly drop, as if overpower- 
ed by the brilliance of his. Titmouse 
began to love her very fast. After 
the ladies had withdrawn, you should 
have heard the way that Tag-rag 
went on with Titmouse—lI can liken 
the two to nothing but an old fat spi- 
der, and a little fly. 

© Will you come into my parlour ? 

Said the spider to the fly ;” 


and jt might have been well for Tit. 
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mouse to have answered, in the lan- 
guage of the aforesaid fly :— 


** No, thank you, sir, I really feel 
No curiosity.” 


Titmouse, however, swallowed with 
equal facility Mr Tag-rag’s hard port 
and his soft blarney ; but aii fools 
have large swallows. When at length 
Tag-rag alluded to the painfully evi- 
dent embarrassment of his “poor 
Tabby,” and said he had. “ now 
found out what had been so long the 
matter with her,” [ay, even this 
went down, ] and hemmed, and winked 
his eye, and drained his glass, Tit- 
mouse began to get flustered, blushed, 
and hoped Mr Tag-rag would soon 
«join the ladies.” They did so, 
(Tag-rag stopping behind to lock up 
the wine and the remains of the fruit.) 
Miss Tag-rag presided over the tea 
things. There were muffins, and 
crumpets, and reeking-hot buttered 
toast; Mrs Tag-rag would hear of no 
denial, so poor Titmouse, after the 
most, desperate resistance, was obliged 
to swallow a round of toast, half a 
muffin, and an entire crumpet, and 
four cups of hot tea; after which he 
felt a very painful degree of turgidity, 
and a conviction that he should be 
able to eat and drink nothing more for 
the remainder of the week. 

After the tea things had been re- 
moved, Tag-rag, directing Titmouse’s 
attention to the piano, which was 
open, (with some music on it, ready to 
be played from,) asked him whether 
heliked music, Titmouse, with great 
eagerness; hoped Miss T. would give 
them some music; and she, after hold- 
ing out a long and vigorous siege, at 
length asked her papa what it should 


be. 
“ The Battle of Prague,” said her 


papa. 

“ Before Jehovah's awful throne,” 
hastily interposed her mamma. 

‘«* The Battle,” sternly repeated her 
papa. 

** It’s Sunday night, Mr T.,’’ meek- 
ly rejoined his wife. 

“ Which will you have, Mr Tit- 
mouse ?” enquired Tag-rag, with The 
Battle of Prague written in every 
feature of his face. Titmouse almost 
burst into a state of perspiration. 

“A little of both, sir, if you 
please.” 

** Well,” replied Tag-rag, slightly 
relaxing, “ that will do, Split the 
difference—ech? Come, Tab, down 


with you. ‘Titmouse, will you turn 
over the music for her?” 

Titmouse rose, and having sheepish- 
ly taken his station beside Miss Tag- 
rag, the performances commenced 
with Before Jehovah's awful throne ! 
But, mercy upon us! at what a rate 
she rattled over that “ pious air.” If 
its respectable composer had been 
present, he must have gone into a fit ; 
but there was no help for it—the heart 
of the lovely performer was in The 
Battle of Prague, to which she pre- 
sently did most ample justice. So 
much were her feelings engaged in 
that sublime composition, that the 
bursting of one of the strings—twang ! 
in the middle of the “ cannonading,’ 
did not at all disturb her ; and, as soon 
as she had finished the exquisite 
‘‘ finale,” Titmouse was in such a 
tumult of excitement, from different 
causes, that he could have shed tears. 
Though he had never once turned 
over at the right place, Miss Tag-rag 
thanked him for his services with a 
smile of infinite sweetness. Titmouse 
vowed he had never heard such splens 
did music—begged for more; and 
away went Miss Tag-rag, hurried 
away by her excitement. Rondo af 
ter rondo, march after march, for at 
least half an hour ; at the end of which 
old Tag-rag suddenly kissed her with 
passionate fondness. Though Mrs 
Tag-rag was horrified at the impiety 
of all this, she kept a very anxious eye 
on the young couple, and interchanged 
with her husband, every now and then, 
very significant looks. Shortly after 
nine, spirits, wine, and hot and cold 
water, were brought in. At the sight 
of them Titmouse looked alarmed— 
for he knew that he must take some- 
thing more, though he would have 
freely given five shillings to be ex- 
cused—for he felt as if he could not 
hold one drop more. But it was in 
vain. Willy-nilly, a glass of gin and 
water stood soon before him ; he pro- 
tested he could not touch it unless Miss 
Tag-rag would “ take something” — 
whereupon, with a blush, she “ thought 
she would” take a wine-glassful of 
sherry and water. This was provi- 
ded her. Then Tag-rag mixed a 
tumbler of port-wine negus for Mrs 
Tag-rag, and a great glass of maho- 
gany-coloured brandy and water for 
himself; and then he looked some 
and felt perfectly happy. As Tit- 
mouse slivenaill vith his gin and 
water, his spirits got higher and 
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higher, and his tongue more fluent. 
He once or twice dropped the ** Mr,” 
when addressing Tag-rag ; zeveral 
times smiled, and once even winked at 
the embarrassed Miss Tag-rag. Mr 
Tag-rag saw it, and could not control 
himself—for he had got to the end of 
his‘ first glass of brandy and water, 
and mixed himself a second, quite as 
strong as the former. 

“Tab! ah, Tab! what has been 
the matter with you all these months? ”’ 
—and he winked his eye at her and 
then at Titmouse. 

“* Papa!” exclaimed Miss Tag-rag, 
blushing up to her very temples. 

« Ah, Titmouse—Titmouse—give 
me your hand,” said Tag: rag; * you'll 
forget us all when you're a great man 
— but we shall always remember you.” 

‘* You're very good—very !” said 
Titmouse, cordially returning the pres- 
sure of Tag-rag’s hand.—At that 
instant, it suddenly occurred to him 
to adopt the suggestion of Mr Gam- 
mon. ‘Tag-rag was going on very 


fast, indeed, about the disinterested 
nature of his feelings towards Tit- 
mouse—towards whom, he said, he 
had always felt just as he did at that 
moment—’twas in vain to deny it. 


‘* I’m sure your conduct shows it, 
sir,” commenced Titmouse, feeling 
a shudder like that with which a timid 
bather approaches the margin of the 
cold stream. “ I could have taken my 
oath, sir, you would have refused to 
let me come into your house, when 
you heard of it”—— 

“ Ah ha!—that’s rather an odd 
idea, too. If I felt a true friendship 
for you as plain Titmouse, it’s so like- 
ly I should. My dear sir! it was I 
that thought you wouldn’t have come 
into my house! A likely thing!” 

Titmouse was puzzled. His percep- 
tions, never very quick or clear, were 
now undoubtedly somewhat obfuscated 
with what he had been drinking. In 
short, he did not understand that Tag- 
rag had not understood Aim; and felt 
rather baffied. 

«‘ What surprising ups and downs 
there are in life, Mr Titmouse,” said 
Mrs Tag-rag, respectfully—* they’re 
all sent from above, to try us. Noone 
knows how they'd behave, if as how 
(in a manner) they were turned upside 
down.” 

“ 1—Thope, mem, I h aven’t done 
any thing to show” —— 

* Oh! my dear Titmouse,” anxious. 
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ly interrupted Tag-rag, inwardly 
cursing his wife, who, finding she al- 
ways went wrong in her husband’s 
eyes whenever she spoke a word, 
determined for the future to stick to 
her negus—“ the fact is, there’s a 
Mr Horror here that’s for sending all 
decent people to——. He's filled 
my wife there with all sorts of —— 
nay; if she isn’t bursting with cant— 
so never mind her. You done any 
thing wrong! You're a pattern |” 

«“ Well—I’m a happy man again,” 
resumed Titmouse, resolved now to go 
on.— And when did they tell you of 
it, sir ?”’ 

‘“‘ Oh, afew days ago—a week ago,” 
replied Tag-rag, trying to recollect. 

“ Why—why—sir—ain’t you mis- 
taken?” enquired Titmouse, with a 
depressed, but at the same time a 
surprised air. ‘ It only happened this 
morning, after you left.” 

“¢ Eh—eh—ah, ha!— What do you 
mean, Mr Titmouse?” interrupted 
Tag-rag, with asickening attempt ata 
smile. Mrs Tag-rag and Miss Tag- 
rag also turned exceedingly startled 
faces towards Titmouse, who felt as 
= a house were going to fall down on 

im. 

«© Why; sir ”—he began to cry, (an 
attempt which was greatly aided by 
the maudlin condition to which drink 
had reduced him,)—* till to-day, I 
thought I was heir to ten thousand 
a-year—and it seems I’m not—it’s all 
a mistake.” 

Tag-rag’s face changed visibly; it 
was getting frightful to look at; the 
inward shock and agony were forcing 
out on his slanting forehead great 
drops of perspiration. 

“© What—a—capital—joke—Mr— 
Titmouse!” he gasped, drawing his 
handkerchief over his forehead. Tit- 
mouse, though greatly alarmed, stood 
to his gun pretty steadily. 

«© J_I wish it was a joke! It’s 
been no joke to me, sir. There's an- 
other Tittlebat Titmouse, it seems, in 
Shoreditch, that’s the right ”’ 

* Who told you this, sir?—Pho, I 
don't—I can’t believe it,”said Tag-rag, 
in a voice tremulous between suppress- 
ed rage and fear. 

‘“* True, "pon my life, It is” 

“‘ How dare you swear before the 
ladies? You're insulting them, sir !”" 
—almost roared Tag-rag. ‘* You're 
not a gentleman.” He suddenly 
dropped his voice, and, in a trem- 
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bling and most earnest manner, asked 
Titmouse whether he was really jok- 
ing or serious. 

«* Never more serious in my life, 
sir.” 

«¢ It’s really all up?” 

Titmouse groaned. A satanic scowl 
shot over Tag-rag’s disgusting fea- 
tures. 

«© Oh, ma—I do feel so ill!” faintly 
exclaimed Miss Tag-rag, turning 
deadly pale. Titmouse was on the 
verge of dropping on his knees, and 
confessing the trick, greatly agitated 
at the effect produced on Miss Tag- 
rag; when Tag-rag’s heavy hand 
was suddenly placed on his shoulder, 
and he whispered in a fierce under tone 
—*« You impostor!” and that stopped 
Titmouse, and made something like a 
MAN of him. He was a fearful fool, 
but he did not want for mere pluck, 
and now it was roused. Mrs Tag-rag 
exclaimed, “Oh, you shocking scamp!” 
as. she passed Titmouse, and led her 
daughter out of the room. 

**If I’m an impostor, sir, I’m no fit 
company for you, I suppose, sir, said 
Titmouse, rising.” 

« Pay me my five-pound note,” al- 
most shouted Tag-rag. 
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“* Well, sir, if I'm poor, I an’ta 
rogue,” said Titmouse, preparing to 
give him what he asked for; when a 
faint shriek was heard, plainly from 
Miss Tag-rag, overhead. Then the 
seething caldron boiled over. You 
infernal scoundrel,” said Tag-rag, al- 
most choked with fury; and sudden- 
ly seizing Titmouse by the collar, 
searce giving him time, in passing, to- 
get hold of his hat and stick, he urged 
him along through the passage, down 
the gravel walk, threw open the gate, 
thrust him furiously through it, and 
sent after him such a blast of execra- 
tion, as was enough to drive him a 
hundred yards down the road. Tit. 
mouse did not fully recover his breath 
or his senses for more than half an 
hour afterwards. When he did, the 
first thing that occurred to him was, 
an inclination to fall down on his 
knees on the open road, and worship 
the sagacious and admirable Gammon. 

And now, Tittlebat Titmouse, for 
some little time, I have done with you. 
Away!—give room to your betters. 
But don’t think that I have yet 
“rifled all your sweetness,” or am 
about to “ fling you like a noisome 
weed away.” 
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